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Israel in race to save peace 


Backlash 
feared in 
Hebron 
after Jew 
shoots 
8 Arabs 


Eric Silver 

Jerusalem 


Israeli and Palestinian leaders were 
struggling yesterday to prevent the 
actions of a fanatical Jewish gunman 
from derailing an agreement to 
redeploy Israeli troops in the last 
West Bank city under occupation. 

An off-duty Israeli soldier sprayed 
- bullets at Palestinian shoppers in a 
market in the heart of Hebron 
yesterday in an attempt to sabotage 
the imminent handover of about 
SO per cent of the city to Palestin- 
ian self-rule. 

After a long day of diplomatic 
contacts, talks resumed last night at 
the home of the United States am- 
bassador, Martin Indylc, near Tel 
Aviv. The two most senior negotia- 
tors, the Israeli Defence Minister, 
Yitzhak Mordecbai, and Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat’s deputy, Mah- 
moud Abbas, returned to the table. 

David Bar- Ilian, chief media 
adviser to Israel's Prime Minister, 
Benjamin Netanyahu, told The In- 
dependent. “A meeting between Mr 
Netanyahu and Mr Arafat is pas$L 
ble tonight or tomorrow." He cau- 
tioned. however, that there might be 
delays because of the shooting. 

The .American mediator Dennis 
Ross played a key role in bringing 
the sides together again. He spent 
the whole of yesterday afternoon in 
intensive consultations with Mr 
Arafat in Gaza. 

Israeli security forces were on the 
alert las: night after rumours spread 
from Gaza that the fundamentalist 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad militias 
were planning revenge. Khalid 
Amayreh, a veteran Hebron Arab 
journalist, commented after the 
shooting, which wounded eight 
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Under arrest: Gunman Noam Friedman is taken into custody by Israeli sokfiers after being overpowered following his attack in the Hebron market place Photograph: Reuter 


Palestinians: “Had there been a 
massacre, even Yasser Arafat would 
not have been able to prevent Hamas 
avenging the dead." 

Mr Netanyahu reacted swiftly to 
control the damage, telephoning 


Mr .Arafat to condemn the shooting 
as "a despicable crime". He reiter- 
ated his commitment to the speedy 
implementation of the Hebron 
redeployment. “No crime." he 
promised, “will stand in our way." 


Saeb Erakat, a leading Palestinian 
negotiator, said Mr Netanyahu had 
to choose between the peace process 
and appeasing Jewish settlers. 

“The Israeli government." Mr 
Erakat told The Independent, “must 


choose - either be partners with us 
in the peace- process, or be partners 
with the extremists and the settlers. 
They can'i have both. This shooting 
shows how important the peace 
process is." 


In Hebron, the Arab mayor, 
Mustafa Natshe, urged restraint so 
that the agreement could be imple- 
mented. but complained that Mr Ne- 
tanyahu talked oaly about the 
settlers' security. “He is forgetting the 


security of the Palestinians. The}* are 
left to the mercy of the settlers and 
the Israelis." 

Shopkeepers in the market where 

Noam Friedman, a 19-year-old army 
conscript emptied his M-16 automatic 
rifle were less diplomatic. Ahmed 
Nasser said: “Hie settlers must be dis- 
armed and moved out of Hebron. 
There will never be any security 
here as long as they can cany guns." 

David Wilder, a spokesman for 
the 450 Hebron Jews, drew a 
contrary, apocalyptic conclusion. 
“When Arafat's people take over 
most of the city, thousands of Pales- 
tinians could descend on the Jewish 
quarter in minutes and overwhelm 
us." he said. “The only solution is to 
have the Israeli army remain the sole 
militaiy authority in all of Hebron." 

The settlers' spokesman ac- 
knowledged, however, that Mr Ne- 
lanyahu had passed a point of no 
return. Mr Mordechai, the Defence 
Minister, reaffirmed dining an emer- 
gency visit to Hebron that the army 
was ready to pull out as soon as (he 
politicians gave the order. 

Under the agreement. Israel is to 
hand 80-85 per cent of the city to the 
Palestinian Authority. It will retain 
control over the Jewish enclave, 
where 40 families live in the midst 
of 150.000 Arabs. Up to 20,000 
Palestinian residents will remain 
under Israeli rule. 

The two immediate issues left for 
yesterday's projected negotiations 
were a Palestinian demand to share 
in security arrangements at the 
Tomb of the Patriarchs, a shrine sa- 
cred to Jews and Muslims, and the 
pace at which a main road running 
through the Jewish enclave would be 
reopened to Palestinian traffic. 

Middle East shaken, page 10 



to bring down Major 


Cofia Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

A second Conservative back- 
bench MP was last night threat- 
ening to withdraw his support 
from" the Government, and said 
the general election should 
■ came sooner rather than lat- 
er" to stop the “drift" in John 
Major's Government. 

Terry Dicks. MP for Hayes 
and Harlingion and a former 
ministerial aide, told The Inde- 
pendent he would take the whip 
from David Trimble, the Ulster 


Unionist leader, in a vote of 
confidence on an Ulster issue, 
even if it brought down the 
Government. . 

Mr Dicks is angry at Mr Ma- 
jor’s refusal to rule out a single 
European currency and furious 
over the use of his name by 
“cheating" Government whips 
to win a vote on European 
fishing policy: but the crunch for 
him is the risk of more conces- 
sions to Sinn Feiq in the Ulster 
talks. “We have given way all 
down the line. If there is a vote 
of no confidence, if the Ulster 


Unionists don't go with [the 
Government] on Northern Ire- 
land. I will take their advice on 
Northern Ireland, rather than 
the Conservative Party' on that." 

“I would be surprised if we 
don't have an election tty mid- 
March. Some of my colleagues 
are saving the sooner the bet- 
ter.. . It is just drift now." Al- 
though Tony Blair has 
repeatedly insisted he will not 
bring the Government down 
over Northern Ireland, he gave 
a pledge this week to take every 
opportunity to force an early 


election, and the Ulster Union- 
ists’ nine MPs will play a crucial 
role. 

Mr Dicks is regarded as a 
malcontent by Government 
whips, but his threat to join Sir 
John Gorst, the Tory MP for 
Hendon North, who has with- 
drawn from the Tory whip over 
a local hospital row, has to be 
taken seriously by the Govern- 
ment with its majority wiped out 
by by-elections and defections. 
Mr Dicks, who is stepping down 
at the election, said: “I have said 
to the whips, they are playing 


their cards close to their chest: 
1 am going to do same." 

Ministers may be forced to 
listen to backbench calls. On 
New Year’s Eve, John Marshall, 
the Tory MP for Hendon South, 
wrote to the Chancellor to ask 
for up to £15m for hardship pay- 
ments for haemophiliacs who 
have contracted hepatitis “C” 
but who are denied the com- 
pensation offered to- haemo- 
philiacs with Aids. 

The lack of a majority is 
opening ministers to ransom 
from backbenchers. The Prime 


Minister will try to rally his 
troops in an interview on Sun- 
day on BBC's Breakfast with 
Frost. It will coincide with the 
launch of the Tbiy campaign on 
the “folly" of Labour policies, 
with no let-up to the election. 

John Prescott, the Labour 
deputy leader, was out cam- 
paigning in marginals in West 
Yorkshire, in spite of the snow 
drifts. “1 am here like all Labour 
candidates who want to get 
Labour’s message across. It is 
one that is as white as this snow, 
unlike the Tories." 


The show goes 
on, but sport is 
frozen out 


Louse Jury 


n weather froze out 
L . New Year’s Day 
arcs yesterday amid 
of more bitter cold 
;o come. . 
d chill taking tera- 
jown to -21C at 
jav, near Dover, 
lost of the country 
-7C, even Iceland 
Lhan Britain, 
pitches prevented 
nrling Premiership 
,mes~ from going 
[neither 25 Nation- 
maiches fell victim 
Ten matches were 
. Bell’s Scottish 
rugby union and 
also hit. 

which has seen 33 


nly meeting un- 
t the all-weather 


The effect on the roads was 
even more alarming. The RAC 
repeated its warning to mo- 
torists not to make unnecessary 
journeys in the worst-hit rural 
areas including the Peak Dis- 
trict, the Midlands, Kent, Sus- 
sex and mid-Wales. After, 
receiving 10,000 calls on New 
Years Eve, about 50 per cent 
more than normal, the organi- 
sation was prepared for at least 
as maav yesterday. 

Essex police reported at least 
20 motorists abandoned then 
care in snowdrifts while wide- 
spread snow and ice made con- 
dition; hazardous in many other 
parts of the country. The Riv- 
er Thames turned to sheet ice 
for several hundred yards be- 
tween Pangbourne and Streal- 
Jev Berkshire. An elderly 
woman driver in Wales escaped 
when her car careered off the 
A458 Welshpool to Dolgellau 
road and was stopped from 



get ! mm ^sterday btfrathe London Ptoade, in 
IKXrtToOO people took part in sub-zero temperatures Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


rolling into the River Banwy 
only bv trees on the bank. 

But' others were less fortu- 
nate. In Bristol, a 64-year-old 
man was killed by a car when he 

walked on the road lo avoid slip- 
ped pavements and in Reading 
an elderly woman was killed 
when she slipped and fell m 
front of a car. A wom ™ ^L r 

was killed in a car crash at bouth 


Newington, near Banbury, Ox- 
fordshire, and a 26-year-old 
man died in a head-on collision 
near Bath. A 17-year-old 
teenager who had been re- 
ported missing by his mother 
was found dead in a field in 
Rochford, Essex, ft) lice said the 
death was “not suspicious". 

Continuing concerns over 
the adequacy of cold weather 


social security payments 
prompted the Scottish Nation- 
alist Party to table a series of 
parliamentary questions. 

The biggest casualty in soc- 
cer was the Premiership clash 
between Southampton and 
third-placed Wimbledon, which 
followed the Derby and Leices- 
ter games in being called off yes- 
terday. 
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The Northern Ireland Secretary 
called the IRA “criminal gang- 
sters" after a suspect bomb was 
found in Belfast. Page 2 

Little readers 

A third of all men have not read 
a book for pleasure for more 
than five years, according to a 
survey. Page 3 
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As part of our quest for a deeper understanding of the 

Liverpool 


real meaning of the millennium 


gives 


a new national awards initiative HOPE 2000 



01 


9 "770951 “946443 


you 


is being launched In 1997. Projects offering signs of Hope 


Hope. 


are encouraged to apply for development awards. 


Preliminary information on HOPE 2000 is available from 
Hope Direct, Hope Park, Liverpool, 116 9JD. 0151 291 3820 
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Mathew dismisses IRA as 


David McKittrick 

Ireland correspondent 

The Northern Ireland Secretary, 
Sir Patrick Mayhew, launched 
a strong attack or the IRA yes- 
terday as army experts spent the 
day dealing with a suspect bomb 
in a van in north Belfast ' 
Bomb-disposal personnel 
carried out a controlled explo- 
sion on a van parked in the 
grounds of Belfast Castle on 


Tuesday night. A telephone 
caller who gave a recognised 
IRA codeword said a landmine 
had been abandoned in the 
grounds because of security ac- 
tivity in the area. 

In a BBC radio interview yes- 
terday. Sir Patrick concentrat- 
ed his fire on the IRA, saying 
that the Government had been 
flexible in the peace process but 
had had its efforts rejected. He 
added: *Tm afraid it demon- 


strates that those who have 
said that the IRA are nothing 
but a lot of criminal gangsters, 
who will continue to wave the 
Armaiite in one hand while us- 
ing the ballot box in the other, 
were right" 

The placing of the Belfast 
Castle device fits into the re- 
cently established pattern of the 
IRA attempting to cany oat 
bomb attacks, m Belfast and 
elsewhere, every few days. Most 


of the attempts have been 
abortive, for various reasons, but 
both republicans and the secu- 
rity forces predict it is only a 
matter of time before one of the 
attacks “connects" and causes 
casualties. 

The most notorious of the 
IRA attacks came just before 
Christmas when a gunman 
opened fire on police officer-sin 
the corridor of children’s hos- 
pital in Belfast This caused 


widespread condemnation and 
led to two loyalist bomb attacks. 

In another incident, a well- 
known north Belfast republican, 
Eddie Copeland, was injured 
when a booby-trap bomb went 
off under bis car. Another sim- 
ilar device was attached to a ve- 
hicle belonging to a former 
republican prisoner in Lon- 
donderry, but this was spotted. 

Although no organisation 
has openly admitted responsi- 


bility for the attacks, security 
sources hold the Ulster Defence 
Association responsible. Loyal- 
ist sources confirm this private- 
ly. In addition to the attacks, two 
senior republican figures, Mar- 
tin McGimmess and Belfast 
councillor Alex Maskey, have 
been warned by the.RUC that 
their lives are m danger. 

Asked yesterday about loy- 
alist violence. Sir Patrick was de- 
terminedly reticent, in contrast 


to his uninhibited rhetoric 
a gainst the republicans. He 
said he did not mink the loyal- 
ist ceasefire was over, adding of 
the Copeland bomb attack: “I 
don’t as yet know, and I don’t 

think anybody as yet knows, who 

(fid that evil thing." 

This is at odds with the se- 
curity assessment that the UDA 
was undoubtedly responsible. 
Sir Patrick’s circumspection is 
assumed to be related to the 


Stormont . political, talks, in 
which aUDA-ndated groan the. 
Ulster Democratic Party,n tak- 
ing part. A dear public linkage 
of the bombings to the UDA 
would endanger the UDPV 
continuing involvement in the 
talks. The Government- and 
most other parties are anxious 
to avoid the expulsion of tfaeJcy.' 
alists, which means that at pre- 


sent most are 


publicly pointing the finger. 



Sporting chance: West Branch Albion supporters trying to npake the pitch ready for yesterday's game against Tranmere. They suceeded, but West Bran Irist the match Photograph: Gavin Fogg 

Giant Hogmanay cuts London down to size 


Louise Jury 

Thousands braved freezing 
temperatures to welcome the 
New Year in Edinburgh- where 
the size of the celebrations 
rivalled other traditional gath- 
erings around the world. 

The Scottish capital hosted 
the largest party in Britain with 
350,000 people packing the 
centre of the city. This com- 
pared with crowds of 400,000 in 
Sydney, Australia, and 500.000 
in New York. By comparison, 
only about 70,000 people en- 
joyed the traditional count- 
down to midnight in Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

The Scottish celebrations 
were sponsored this year by 
McEwan s the brewers and by 
Richard Branson’s Virgin em- 
pire. A spokeswoman for the 
organisers. Unique Events, said: 
“New York, eat your heart out! 

“The whole city is packed, 
and this Hogmanay is definite- 
ly going to be Edinburgh’s and 
the world's biggest and best. 
People are coming in from all 
over the world." 

Four hundred police attend- 
ed helped by 200 stewards and 
21 people were arrested for 
minor offences, most of them 
alcobol-related. Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary treated 322 
people. A spokeswoman, 
Catherine Lang, said most were 
suffering “acute alcohol abuse 
to the point of unconsciousness" 
and there was a “fairly small" 
number of fractures from peo- 
ple who had fallen over in the 
snowy, slippery streets. 



Animal magic: An inflatable Mighty Mouse was among attractions in the London Parade yesterday Photograph: Philip Meech 


New Year's Eve in Trafalgar 
Square was the coldest for al- 
most 2U years and the number 
attending showed that a decline 
is continuing from a peak of 
about 120,000 five years ago. 
Since hvo women were crushed 


to death in I9S2. police have 
made efforts to keep down the 
number in the square. 

This year IS people were tak- 
en to hospital with minor 
injuries and 58 people were 
arrested, mostly for drunken- 


ness. The cold affected the 
chimes of Big Ben earlier in the 
day, causing an uneven tone. 
However, a thorough check-up 
by an engineer restored it to 
normal for the traditional start 
to the New Year. 


In Birmingham there were 
two arrests in a crowd of 30,000. 

An estimated 15,000 gath- 
ered in George Square, Glas- 
gow. for a firework display. 

The celebrations were 
marred in Cardiff where 18- 


year-old Bilal Hussein Bhayat, 
from Birmingham, died at a 
commercial rave party. Police 
were canying out drug tests. 

In Cosham, Hampshire, an- 
other 18-year-old was struck on 
the head with an axe during a 
confrontation at a party. In the 
Irish Republic, three people suf- 
fered knife wounds in Dublin af- 
ter two men burst into a party 
and slashed them. 

Celebrations around the 
world sometimes proved dan- 
gerous. Four people stopped 
breathing and another 29 need- 
ed hospital treatment after 
drinking a mysterious orange 
herbal stimulant at a rock con- 
cert in Los Angeles, in the US. 

At least 10 people died and 
more than 300 were injured by 
fireworks in road accidents or 
fights during festivities in the 
Philippines. A 35-year-old man 
died in Copenhagen. Denmark, 
after he ignited a box of fire- 
works and it blew up. In the cen- 
tre of the the Danish capital. 18 
people were arrested as rioters 
fought with police. 

Hong Kong celebrated its last 
New Year before the British 
colony reverts to Chinese 
control. 

Its future leader. Tung Chee- 
hwa. said: “The new year of 
1997 is different from years in 
the past, it marks the beginning 
of a new era.” 

The fun continued in London i 
yesterday where a crowd of 
about 100,000 watched the 1 Uh 
London Parade. About 8.000 
people played music, twirled 
batons and marched. 


Colliery deal to cut 
school heating bills 


Tony Heath 

A consortium of Welsh local 
councils is poised to sign a con- 
tract with the resurgent Timer 
Colliery that wQl pare thousands 
of pounds from heating bills in 
schools, libraries, old pimple's 
homes and town halls. 

The deal with the colliery, 
near Aberdare. comes on the 
second anniversary of the work- 
ers" takeover of the pit which 
was saved from closure when 
240 men each chipped in £8.000 
redundancy money to run it as 
a co-operative. 

Because the colliery can sell 
its coal substantially’ cheaper 
than gas. the heating bills of 
eight councils will fall by up to 
25 per cent over the next two 
years. Just over 100 buildings 
will be supplied with Tower 
coal - a step towards increasing 
the colliery's sales to public ser- 
vice customers, many of whom 
switched to gas in the wake of 


the 1984-85 miners' strike. Ty- 
rone O'Sullivan, formerly the 
National Union Mine worker* 
lodge secretary at Tower and 
now a director of the co- 
operative. said: “One of our 
aims is to re-establish coal as a 
credible alternative fuel." 

Timer. the sole surviving deep 
mine in Wales turned in a prof- 
it of £4m on a £22m turnover m 
its second year of operations, an 
achievement celebrated with a 
£500 per head Christinas bonus 
and a 5 per cent pay rise. Since 
the miners look over from 
British Coal on 2 January 1995, 
production has averaged more 
titan S.OOi) tons a week. 

With male unemployment in 
the Aberdare district at 21 per 
cent. Tower plays a vital part in | 
sustaining the local economy. 
The pit has even taken on ex- 
tra men. including teenage ap- 
prentices - a traditional route 
to work that pessimists claimed 
had been consigned to historv. 


Minister accuses bishops of 
degrading moral campaign 


Colin Brown 

Chief Ffolitical Correspondent 

A government minister yester- 
day accused five bishops of 
“degrading" the campaign for 
moral revival by Frances 
Lawrence, the widow of the 
murdered London headmaster 
Philip Lawrence. 

Ann Widdecombe, a Home 
Office minister who was made 
a privy counsellor in the New 
Year Honours, angrily re- 
sponded to the claims by the five 
Church of England bishops 
that the Government had failed 
to give a moral lead. 

Ms Widdecombe attacked 
the bishops alter New Year's 
messages in which they criticised 
Thatcherism for encouraging in- 
dividualism. at the expense of 
community spirit She said: “I 
don't believe Frances Lawrence 


would want her important mes- 
sage degraded in that wav. 

“The fact is that Tony Blair 
offers more unemployment 
with his policy of joining the So- 
cial Chapter and what do the 
bishops have to say about that? 

“Responsibility on the pari of 
the individual is not just dis- 
charged by paying ever more 
taxes to the state. 

“It sounds to me as if the 
bishops should be encouraging 
people to vote Conservative if 
they are really concerned about 
personal responsibility." 

Ms Widdecombe. who con- 
verted to Roman Catholicism 
from the Church of England af- 
ter it introduced the ordination 
of women, added: “I am not at 
all surprised at tins ... it is the 
latest in a series of party polit- 
ical pronouncements from the 
Church of England." 


Another right-winger, the 
Conservative MP and former 
Minister Ray Whitney accused 
the bishops of “bias and want 
of togjc’V'The Bishop of Oxford, 
rightly calls for a renewal of 
personal responsibility yet con- 
demns the Conservative em- 
phasis on personal morality. 
He seeks to justify this paradox 
by alleging that the Government 
‘wishes to resist fundamental 
economic and political changes 
that threaten the privileged po- 
sition of its supporters'. 

“He docs not specify the 
changes he has in mind but no 
doubt higher taxes and in- 
creased public control of the 
economy would feature promi- 
nently. These were precisely the 
policies which impoverished 
Britain in the Sixties and 
Seventies.” 

The Bishop of Oxford, the 


Right Rev Richard Harries, one 
of the most outspoken bishops, 
appeared to offer Tony Blair an 
endorsement for guiding the 
Labour Party back to its moral 
roots. He said it offered the like- 
lihood of a government which 
would emphasise “changing the 
conditions which depress and 
degrade the lives of so many of 
our fellow citizens". 

Bishop Harries echoed Mrs 
Lawrence by saying people 
wanted a renewal of personal re- 
sponsibility and a quest for de- 
cency after being “sickened by 
so much of what is going on in 
our society". The Right Rev 
David Sheppard, Bishop of Liv- 
erpool. said there was a national 
fatalism which was sapping the 
will to tackle mass unemploy- 
ment and 'humiliatingly low 
pay". 

Leading article, page IV 1 
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Police hold 
man over 
murder 

A man was due to be 
questioned last night about 
the murder of a 90-year-old 
man found strangled, beaten 
and bound in his home. 

The 25-year-old from the 
New Biancepetb area of Co 
Durham was arrested on 
New Year’s Eve by detectives 
hunting the killer of Wflf 
Mann, a retired cobbler. 

His body was discovered 
after a neighbour and a 
council care worker went to 
investigate after bearing a 
noise just before 9.30am on 
Tbesday. They saw a man 
leave the back door, run 
through the garden and leave 
by the gale. 

The man was wearing a 
distinctive turquoise- 
coloured hip length jacket 
and a grey trilby baL 

Armada sails 
against drugs 

Skippers of small boats are 
being targeted by customs 
and police officers to spy 
against drug traffickers. 

Yacht and motor boat 
owners at the London Boat 
show, which started 
yesterday, were being urged 
to be ou the look-out for 
possible unauthorised 
landings by foreign vessels, 
boats out of normal shipping 
lanes, ships signalling ashore 
or being met by small craft, 
vessels operating at night 
without fights, and unusual 
aircraft movements. 


Boy, U, dies in 
stolen car 

A boy, 14, died yesterday 
after the stolen car he was 
travelling in crashed while 
being chased by police. John 
Gough, of Wolverhampton, 
died after the crash in 
Walsall, West Midlands, 
police said. 

A 19-year-old 
Wolverhampton man also 
travelling in the stolen 
Vauxhall Astra was injured. 


Free sex 
blamed for 
rising crime 

Sexual freedom, rather than 
poverty, is largely to blame 
for rising levels of crime and 
disorder, according to a A 

report from the Institute of W. ■' 

Economic Affairs yesterday. 

Its author, Norman 
Dennis, a social scientist and 
Labour Party member, 

- argues that the freedom of 
men “to engage in sexual 
intercourse without being 
constrained” by the pressure 
to become monogamous 
husbands or fathers is dosely 
linked with crime. 

Jobless young men and 
women and single mothers 
were partly to blame for their 
own low incomes because of 
their lifestyles, according to 
the report The Invention of 
Permanent Poverty. 

Their situation was 
attributable to the f 

breakdown of cultural 
mechanisms which once 
transmitted “messages of 
responsibility, striving, 
sea-help and self- 
improvement”. 

Driven to 4 

distraction 

A couple are seeking com- • 

peosation after their stolen ’ 

car was recovered and then 
stolen again while it was 
stored in a police compound J ’ . 

awaiting fingerprint checks. .1*^ • ; 

The Ford Orion belonging & / • — 
to Diane and Paul Edwards," **! - 
both 26, of Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, eventually : - 

turned up two days later 
severely damaged. ; " 

Hospital beats Y: 

flu crisis , 

A hospital which appealed 
for emergency staff after 
more than 20 nurses were hit V 

by flu yesterday said it had 
received an “excellent" 
response. . : 

The Joyce Green Hospital j-. 

in Dartford, Kent, was back i 
to full staff after the appeal 
on local radio. 
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Why employers 
put accent ® 


manner i 

Louise Jury 

The Scouscr and Brummie who 
believe the world is prejudiced 
against them because of their 
accent may be right. 

People with strong regional 
accents are often discriminated 
against at work or when apply- 
ing for jobs, according to a 
survey of recruitment specialists. 

Some members of the Insti- 
tute of Personnel and Devel- 
opment tIPD) advised anyone 
wanting to get on in life to ad- 
just their vowels as necessary. 

“I would advise anyone with 
a ‘redbrick’ or industrial accent 
to upgrade. Politicians and 
lawyers do it so why shouldn’t 
others?" said one London- 
based recruitment consultant. 
“[Accent] communicates back- 
ground, education and birth- 
place and. frankly, some 
backgrounds are more mar- 
ketable than others." 

Accents were seen as impor- 
tant by many employers and 
people with strong regional or 
working-dass accents were most 
likely to suffer discrimination, 
the IPD members said. 

Companies took accents se- 
riously because they could pro- 
ject an organisation’s image. An 


institute spofei&® ian said- 
“People in Pj! 

si Lions, from 
account 
expected 
dress, in a 
Some of the 
more direct 
pie with a 

accents sound stuff* 

The 

along with thog-^Sl 
and Birrnmgb^*®”*^ . 
in the “negative £ 

However, 

was not ahvajfc in auvari 'tap 
In Scotland, an upper-dff 
EnglbhaccCT^witively 

executive of one recroitnff 1 
firm. ; 

A Dorset woman question^ 

for the survey said ate had 8° 

idea how strong the attitude* 0 
accents was until she movedt 0 
London. “As soon as I open# 1 ( 
my mouth, people would ** _ 
queuing up to do WorecI Gj®* 
midge imitations,” she 
“A lot of people seem i o $MZ 
that if you spoke with a D tnurn 
accent you were thick an*- — 
educated. Some would 
slow down or speak Jo 
when they were talking to 
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The joy of 
reading 
leaves 
men on 
the shelf 


if 


Marianne Macdonald 
and Michael Streeter 

When it' comes to reading 
habits, women are chapters 
ahead of men, a survey reveals 
today. 

■ The study of what Britons 
read - and when - found that 
35 per cent of men had not read 
a book for pleasure for five years 
or more, compared to only one 
in five women. 

The Book Marketing Ltd 
survey also reveals that while 47 
per cent of women claimed to 
have finished a book in the pre- 
vious fortnight, only 30 per 



% A trophy: Dawkins’s work 
may be for the bookcase 

cent of men could say the same. 
Reading habits differ marked- 
ly with age, according to the sur- 
vey, reported in the latest issue 
of Cultural Trends , from the 
Policy Studies Institute. While 
only 18 per cent of those aged 
15 to 24 had read a book in the 
week before they were ques- 
tioned, the figure for people 
aged between 25 and 34 was 21 
per cent, and 41 per cent for 
those over 55. 

Cookery books, with Delia 
Smith's many titles such as 
Winter Collection and other 
books linked to television series 


to the fore, are the most pop- 
ular type of book bought, al- 
though romantic fiction and 
puzzle books have the biggest’ 
volume of sales. 

In 1995, for example, culinary 
titles were bought by 21 per cent 
of those who purchased a book 
compared to 18 per cent who 
bought a crime story or thriller, 
12 per cent who beraght a ro- 
mantic novel and 7 per cent who 
bought a work of 20th-century 
fiction. 

A quick look around London 
book stores yesterday bore out 
some of the findings, with a 
range of cooking books, ro- 
mantic works and thrillers 
among the most popular. 

Among those most promi- 
nently displayed were the 
Jeffrey Archer blockbuster. The 
Fourth Estate, Jackie Collins's 
Vendetta: Lucky’s Revenge, Dick 
Francis's latest' best-seller Come 
to Grief and an array of titles by 
the horror writer Stephen King 
and the thriller expert John 
Grisham. 

However, there was good 
news for those who prefer more 
high-brow reads. Richard 
Green, manager of Dillons 
book store in Trafalgar Square, 
said that unlik e some earlier 
Booker Prize winners, Graham 
Swift's Last Orders had been do- 
ing well. “It is a readable book 
and sold very very weD at Christ- 
mas.’’ he said. 

Also selling weh are “trophy” 
books such as Richard 
Dawkins's The Selfish Gene; 
titles which look good on the 
bookcase but which tend to be 
more purchased than read. 

The finding that women are 
greater readers than men was 
supported by a quick survey of 
book buyers by The Independent. 

“I think it's because women 
are continually trying to change 
and improve "themselves, and 
are more flexible and open to 
new experiences,” Liz Kay, a cu- 
rator at the late Gallery, said. 
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Tamsin Summerson. 22. said 
she was aware of the difference 
among her friends. “If you ask 
a man what book they've just 
read they're likeiv to Have for- 
gotten or they will change the 
subject. With a woman you're 
more likely to get into a lengthy 
discussion about it." 

But whichever sex vou are. it 


is getting harder to be well-read. 
The number of books pub- 
lished has risen steadily since 
1987. Then, just under 55.000 
were published, compared to 
just over 95.000 in 1995. 

Book prices have risen from 
an average of £7.93 for a nov- 
el in the first half of 1991 to 
£8.99 in tbe second half of 


1995. Consumer spending on 
books has jumped, from £755m 
in 1985to£1.673min 1994. 

More than half the popula- 
tion - 55 percent - use libraries 
to borrow books, while a further 
15 per cent make use of their 
other services, such as their mu- 
sic libraries, computers, refer- 
ences books, or newspapers. 


But book stock in libraries is 
declining: in 1987 there were 2.4 
books per head of population 
in England and Wales, com- 
pared "with 2.1S to 1994. Ex- 
penditure by the Department of 
National Heritage on libraries 
was cut by 135 per cent between 
1992 and 1993. 

The survey found that al- 


though nearly 30 per cent of 
households had a computer, 
only 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion had a multi-media capac- 
ity necessary to run CD-ROMs, 
the computer rival to books. 

Of those that did, 69 per cent 
used it for work and 50 per cent 
for game-playing, but only 24 
per cent used CD-ROMs for 


reference and 22 per cent for 
education. “New media are still 
no match for the book and new 
technology has not yet made any 
impact on people's reading 
habits,'' Rachel Dunlop, PS1 re- 
search fellow, said. But she 
said the picture might change 
as books became more expen- 
sive and CD-ROMs cheaper. 


New crackdown on shops 
that sell aphrodisiac drug 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

The. widely available aphro- 
disiac drug known as poppers 
faces a nationwide ban follow- 
ing a successful court case and 
new clampdown by officials. 

Shipowners can now be 
Persecuted for selling poppers 
- which are particularly popu- 
lar with gay 111611 “ ancJ *5 
Department of Health.. is 
considering Lightening the re- 
strictions on their availability. 

This follows a campaign by 
the Royal Pharmaceutical So, 
detv (RPS) which argues that 
the chemical in poppers ran kill 
and may be linked to a WJJjJ 
cancer that people with HIV 

sometimes develop. 

I The drug, which costs about 
£4 for a small bottle contains the 

chemicals amyl. pWj 9* 
isobutvl nitrite- pie side effects 

of inhaling * 
photic rush, c nh a need 
and the relaxation of the bow- 
el muscles. Fopp«* « «■* 



Spoift for choice: The drug is marketed in various guises 


able from sex shops as well as 
via mall order. 

In June, the RPS made an 
important, and at the time un- 
noticed, break-through when it 
prosecuted a sex shop in Cam- 
den, north London, under the 
Medicines Act for selling a 
product that contains amyl ni- 
trite, which should only be 
sold by a pharmacist because 
it is used as an antidote to 
cyanide poisoning and to treat 


angina. The retailer was fined 

£ 100 . 

Although most poppers con- 
tain butyl and iso butyl nitrites, 
which are not banned under the 
Medicines Act, the RPS believes 
the ruling effectively means 
that all poppers are outlawed. 

Since then the society has 
been working with police forces 
and local authorities through- 
out Britain, including London, 
Blackpool and Edinbuigh, in an 


attempt io stamp out the sale 
of poppers. 

They have visited a number 
of sex shops and threatened to 
prosecute them if they contin- 
ue to sell the drug. 

Steve Lutener, the head of 
the Inspectorate and Enforce- 
ment Division of the RPS. 
said: “The prosecution is an 
important Lest rase. 

“We are now trying to edu- 
cate people about tbe dangers 
and are dealing with complaints 
from the public. 

“We have been visiting and 
sending letters to shops saying 
if they don't stop selling poppers 
we will take them to court.” 

He said that a least one 
person had died from tbe effects 
of the chemicals, which pre- 
vented the blood from ranying 
oxygen. 

And he added that poppers 
may also be linked to (he de- 
velopment of one of the early 
stages of full-blown Aids, the 
skin cancer Kaposi's sarcoma. 
As well as gay men, the drug is 



Duff trade: Shops that sell poppers are being warned that they face prosecution 


also taken by teenagers. A sur- 
vey of 752 pupils at schools in 
1992 in Greater Manchester and 
Merseyside found that 22 per 
cent had taken poppers by the 
age of 16. 


Meanwhile, the Medicines 
Control Agency, a Department 
of Health enforcement team, is 
investigating the manufacture 
and importation of the drug. 

A Department of Health 


spokeswoman said: “We are 
looking at how we can enforce 
the law more stringently. 

“One of the reasons that 
shops still sell it is (hat our en- 
forcement ream is very small 


Photographs: David Rose 


and often if supplies are seized 
they are replaced in a few 
days." 

She added thal the agency 
only acted in response to 
complaints from the public. 
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Labour at odds over power to make 



Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Labour front bench spokes- 
men last night said there would 
be a return to the “turmoil of 
the 1980s" if the Labour lead- 
ership endorsed reforms which 
could in effect abolish con- 
stituency parties and cut the par- 
ty’s union links. 

Centre-left Tribunite MPs 
are planning to put forward al- 


ternative reforms which would 
reduce the number of seats for 
Tony Blair's key Cabinet min- 
isters on the party's ruling ex- 
ecutive, if Labour won office, 
and replace them with more 
grass roots supporters, includ- 
ing council leaders. 

One Labour left-wing source 
said they have the backing of 
John Prescott, the deputy 
leader, and Robin Cook, and 
they would fight the proposals 


put forward by the right-wing 
Labour Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for a review of the par- 
ty machinery in government 
under Tom Sawyer, the gener- 
al secretary of the party. 

The source said the LCC's 
plans disclosed yesterday in 77/e 
Independent were “highly cen- 
tralised and elitist". “What the 
hside-Left is arguing for. which 
is completely different to the 
LCC, is dial* there should be a 


positive partnership between 

the leadership and its grass roots 

— - — 


ure. ■ — m— — — 

supporters. There should be 
participatory democracy within 
the party rather than plebiscite 
,** the source added. “The LCC 


LUC hULillA. OUWU, * iiv 

^enda whereby focal parties are 
effectively abolished would 
mean local party members 
would become appendages of 
the national leadership. 

“That cannot work and 
would lead to the same prob- 


lems we had in the 1970s and 
the turmoil of the 1980s. What 
we need is a relationship of trust 
with the leadership where in- 
dividual party members can be 
positively involved.” 

Derek Eatchett and Peter 
Haiti, two Labour front bench 
spokesmen, will publish alter- 
native plans under the left- 
wing Tribune newspaper. They 
will propose keeping union in- 
volvement at all levels of the 


party, and keeping the party 
conference as a policy-making 
forum. The left wing want to 
give more influence to the pol- 
icy forums, which already exist, 
to deliver policy changes 
Under the LCC plans, which 
have the ear of the leadership, 
die conference would become 
a “public relations rally", said 
the source. The Tribunite doc- 
ument^ Stakeholder Party, will 
argue the conference should ' ' 


reformed, to allow the first 
two days to be devoted to 
policy forums. 

Constituencies would still 
send delegates to foe conference, 
and they would retain voting 
powers. The NEC would remain 
foe polity-making body between 
conferences, with a final decision 
over foe manifesto, but the left 
want to reduce the number of 
seats for sitting members of the 
Cabinet on foe NEC 


The LCC is proposing that 
the NEC should no longer make 
polity. Unions and other affili- 
ated groups would lose their di- 
rect links in foe constituencies. 
General management commit- 
tees, which at present send res- 
olutions and delegates to the 
annual conference, would be re- 
placed ty a snail executive, 
and grass roots decisions would 
be taken by bne-member-one- 
vote ballots,. 



River 


slowly 
winds its 
way back 
to life 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 


Richard Morris is hoping for a re-run 
of the fabled winter of 1947, though 
it is not so much the several feet of 
snow he wants as the floods that 
would inevitably follow. 

The melt water would be the ide- 
al natural ally in foe restoration of 
a 1 Jj-mile stretch of the River Cole, 
a tributary of foe Thames on foe Ox- 
fordshire-Wiltshire border. 

Transformation of the river, on the 
National Trust's ColeshilJ estate, is 
already well underway. It is barely 
recognisable from the “dreary trick- 
le" in the bottom of a drainage ditch 
familiar to Mr Morris, foe estate land 
agenL 

At a cost of £250,000, shared tty 
the European Union and the Envi- 
ronment Agency, foe Cole has been 
re-engineered, introducing mean- 
ders and loops, shallows, undercut 
banks and gravel riffles. The aim is 
to restore the river to a natural wind- 
ing course destroyed by canalisation 
in the 1970s. 

Flooding will be allowed on adja- 
cent fields to provide the wet ground 
necessary for feeding waders such as 
curlew and redshank. A five-acre rel- 
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Free flowing: Conservation work on the river Cole has revived its meanders and helped re-establish water plants and wildlife 


ic meadow where knapweed and pur 
pie-flowered snake’s head fritillary 


still grow will be extended over 20 
acres of former arable land. 

Elsewhere on the 100 acres of 
flood plain, silage fields will be man- 
aged without fertilizers and the grass 


cut later in the summer to allow birds 
to nest successfully. 

“It's been a long haul since the 
planning stage but now it is starting 
to look superb." Mr Morris said 
“The meanders are back in the riv- 
er, youn£ willows and water plants 
are* getting established, we have 


seen the first snipe for a long time 
and there seem to be more king- 
fishers. People who walk here in the 
spring will see the last scars of foe 
construction, but they will also see 
dace and chub holding themselves in 
the current. And you can hear foe 
river flowing over the gravel rather 


than it sulking in the bottom of a 
ditch." 

A further £100,000, from foe 
same sources, will go towards an ex- 
tensive scientific monitoring pro- 
gramme by Pond Action of Oxford 
Brookes University. 

The Cole is one of two schemes 


covered by foe River Restoration 
Project. English Nature and the 
Countryside Commission are among 
foe partners. The other scheme is an 
urban site on foe River Skerne, 
near Darlington. 

Ninety-five per cent of the coun- 
try’s rivers have had foeir flows. 


wildlife and vegetation altered tty 
drainage, agriculture and the tam- 
ing hand of man. The Cole is known 
as a “flafoy" river because of foe sud- 
den rushes of rainwater off the tar- 
mac and concrete of the Swindon 


area. 

Mr Morris hopes careful moni- 


toring will demonstrate that rivers 
and their settings can be restored and 
plants and wildlife re-established. It 
will be decades before foe hay mead- 
ows are back to their full flower-rich 
glory but it may not be long before 
the otter is back beneath the willows 
of Coleshill. 
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habitat sale 


NOW ON 

For store details call 0645 334433 (local call) anytime 


Ireland jails farmers using 
illegal growth promoters 


Alan Murdoch 

Dublin 


Rogue Irish farmers who go for 
a quick buck tty feeding illegal 
growth promoters to cattle are 
being hammered with jail terms 
under a tough drive tty Dublin 
to protea lucrative beef exports 
hard bit by BSE scares. 

Four farmers and a vet are 
facing jail and more than 100 
other cases are due before the 
courts in the crackdown. One 
judge told one farmer he was 
“worse than a terrorist" while 
another likened a vet who ad- 
mitted keeping illegal growth 
promoters to a drug dealer. 

More cases are under inves- 
tigation by teams of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inspectors 
as Ireland seeks to defend its 
image as a producer of quality, 
grass-fed beef. 


The prosecutions, delayed 
temporarily by a legal chal- 
lenge brought Ity a meat com- 
pany executive, are coming 
before courts across the coun- 
try. Besides those jailed, others 
have received heavy fines. 

Oenbuterol has been used 
for years by farmers in feed- 
stuffs, often diluted in milk 
powder, to achieve higher earn- 
ings by raising foe proportion of 
lean meat to fat in beef cattle. 

First developed as a remedy 
for respiratory problems in 
horses, the drug can induce 
fatal heart attacks in humans if 
inhaled in concentrated form. 

The harsh penalties appear to 
be working as a deterrent. 
Investigators say detea ed abuse 
on Ireland's 170.000 farms has 
fallen amid the publicity about 
recent court verdicts. Farmers 
caught using illegal drugs are 


also haring EU bovine headage 
payments blocked. 

The tough measures are be- 
ing applied as Ireland seeks to 
recover from foe damage to its 
huge meat trade inflicted by 
consumer alarm over the BSE. 

Ireland exports 87 percent of 
its lR£1.7bn beef output and is 
more dependent on foe sector 
than any other European Union 
state. Dublin already faces a big 
bill for foe border policing op- 
eration to prevent BSE-infect- 
ed animals crossing the border 
from Northern Ireland. Under 
"Operation Matador" hundreds 
of extra gardai are operating 
border check-points to block il- 
legal cattle movements. 

Although infection levels are 
tiny by British standards, the 66 
BSE cases detected this year in 
the Irish Republic compare 
with only 16 in 1995. 


V..I- 


Several farmers in foe south- 
ern Munster region are being in- 
vestigated amid suspicion foal 
they deliberately introduced 
BSE-infected animals in order 
to claim market-value com- 
pensation Cor foeir entire herds. 

lb restore consumer confi- 
dence. Dublin has introduced a 
computerised rafoe-trariag sys- 
tem which registers foe move- 
ment of every beef animal in the 
7-million-strong national herd. 

This and re-mtroductioD of 
ELI intervention purchasing to 
assist farmers while demand for 
beef declines will cost Dublin an 
extra £80m next year, according 
to official estimates. 

A Food Safety Board with 
legal powers was recently cre- 
ated by foe Department of 
Health, while Agriculture min- 
ister Ivan Yates - has allocated 
LR£5ra for research into BSEL0 


Biographer to reveal secrets of 
West brother’s role in killings 


More sensational revelations arc 
to be published about the secret 
life of John West, the “gentle gi- 
ant" brother of the serial killer 
Fred West, it emerged yester- 
day. 

They will be in a new final 
chapter of An E\ii Loiv, Geof- 
frey Wimsell's official biography 
of Fred West, a self-cqnfcssed 
murderer, which will be pub- 
lished in paperback in the spring. 

John West, a retired dustman, 
hanged himself in foe garage of 
his Gloucester home on 28 No- 
vember, foe day before foe jury 
at Bristol Crown Court was to 
be sent out to consider allega- 
tions that he raped his niece 
Anne Marie West about 300 
times over several years at the 
family's Gloucester home. 

It was a suicide which mir- 
rored that of his brother. Fred 
West hanged himself in his re- 
mand cell at Birmingham 
Prison on New Year's Day 1995. 
while awaiting trial on 12 
charges of murder. 

The new chapter in foe 
paperback edition of foe Fred 
west biography will disclose 
new dctailp of the brothers' 



John Vlfest (left) and Ids brother's biogapher Geoffrey Wansefl 


ipand 

relationship with Fred’s wife, the 
jailed serial killer Rosomaiy 
West. Mr Wanseil has already 

said in the hardback edition of 
Fred West’s life how the builder 
claimed that John was involved 
“a lot" in the kidnappings and 
killings which took place at 25 
Cromwell Street. Gloucester. 

Fred West also claimed foal 
it was his brother .John and his 


fust wife. Rena Costello, who 
killed his lover and family nan- 
ny Ann McFall, 18. and font for 
some years his second wife, 
Rosemaiy - now serving life for 
10 murders - and his brother 


had had a sexual relationship. 
At his trial John West denied 



a specimen rape charge involv- 
ing Anne Marie WeSL and an- 
other single rape charge 
concerning a girl who cannot he 


named for legal reasons. It 
emerged during -foe trial that 
John West had admitted haring 
had sex with Rosemary West on 
several occasion*. 

Mr Wansell was commis- 
sioned to writelfce biography of 
Fred West for ifrc Official So- 
licitor. The bulk of foe royalties 
will go to Fred West’s estate for 
foe benefit of tW younger chil- 
dren of his family- 

The author was given un- 
precedented access to person- 
al belongings, documentary and 
video material concerning the 
prosecution ofFred West. He 
also attended John West’s rape 
trial. But the process prevent- 
ed him from making disclosures 
concerning John West while 
he was un convicted and alive. 

Mr Wansell 'yesterday de-4 
dined to give details of his rev- 
elations concerning John West 
in the final 12.000-word chapter 
of the revised paperback biog- 
raphy. But he disclosed: U I shall 
be revealing foe extent that 
John West knew about his broth- 
er s activities over the past years 
and how much of a partnership 
he shared with hk brother." 
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Model 14T>. »s -„• - ,-a 

Was £249.99. fsl 

In-store Price £20939. 


■ 25* NtUM Stteeo TV 


479jj 


vouches net 

£ 199» 


GRUNDIG 2t- NK1AM St ereo TV with 

51cm visible soeen size. SACEPBICE 

Model ST55725. 

Was £329.99. 

BUY NOW PAY JUNE *97 


■ MSOBm 


HITACHI 

with Fasten 


2T MCAM Stereo TV 


rsuptoi 

£32999 


i 


I 2S-MCAM toeoTV 
* iTvoyoa ma| 


f359» 


■ Slcrn visible screen size, jj^Syr; , 

■ Complete with stand, hvifits 

Model 2166. ►•••**•* 

Was £35939. 

BUY MOW PAY JUN E *97 

MATSUI 

■ 53on visible screen size. 

■ Fasten. 

■ Complete with stand. 

Model 2SM1. 

W» £399.99. In-store Price 07939. 

BUY NOW BAY JUNE -97 

PANASONIC 21* MCAM Stereo TV 

“fe screen she. 

■ Complete with stand, fVe P >.T 
Model 21MD1. 

In-store Pnee £379.99. 

BUY NOW PAY JUNE *97 

SANYO 

with Fastest - ui ' vi 

■ 59cm visible screen size. £ 

■ Fasten for easy access ' ‘ * 

to all Teletext services. 

Model 5957. 

Was £449.99. BUY NOW PAY JUNE *97 


HITACHI 

i-iZZ^murawal 

■ 59tm vdible screen size. I - 4 mat 

■ Fasten lor tjukfc access f %&*£. 399 

to Teletext pages. >'■ . D. .■ TT lfcl * 3 ' 1 . 

Model 2566. Was £47939. liKtore Price £469.99. 

T8 MONTHS IMTEHE5T FtBZ OPTTOW* 

HITACHI 22* WCAM Stereo TV 

■ 66cm visible screen size. 

■ Fasten. — . j . 

■ Complete with stand. > : *r— M>oo« iwcq 
Mode* 2846. Was £54939. ; !7i& 

HMtore Price £49939. li:/ Li 

BUY NOW PAY JUNE *97 

SONY 25” NiCAM Stereo TV with Fasten 

■ 59cm visible screen a». 

■ IQ picture faculty. 

Model 25F1. 

Was £59939. 
in-store Price £499.99. 

BUY NOW HAY JUNE *97 

HITACHI 25* Dolby Pre-logic TV with 3DS 

■ 59cm visible screen size. 

■ 3DS for dear dynamic 1 " L-. 7p u,, ___ ■ 

sound with no need !. fwT 
for extra speakers. { rKWinn 

Model 2548. was £67939. ■--- **■'*<*'**3 
BUY NOW PAY Jiang -97 

PHILIPS 29* Dolby Pro-Logic Surround 
Sound TV — * i ~ . I JnvWwvr 

■ 68cm vFutee screen size. aa« 

1 100 Hz digital scan. 1 : j/QHQ m[ 

■ Fasten. 

Model 29828. m-store Pries £1099. BUY NOW 
PAY JANUARY *98 





l- 


fi Ft TR1C AL RETAILER’S 

r -v. '..&7J/ -7* • 



; CANDY am 

1200 Spin Autowasher 

. ■ HaH load option, 
a Quick wash. 

Model C1761. 

VteP»39. Was £77939. ln-*tofePri^£) Mqq “ 
' BUY NOW BAY JUUf *97 " W 


LAUNDRY & DISHWASHERS 

SAVE™ £160 


Z~ ; * IwwHHiwaj 


Esau ram 




CREDA _ 

1600 Spin ■Ecowash- 
Autowasher 
Economy option. 

Model 17086. Was £39399 







voucraiPjacE 

£35999 


25’ NICAM Stereo TV 
SAU PRICE 


£39999 


TOP BRAND VIDEOS 

SAVE 

to £80 



BUY NOW PAY 
18 MONTHS LATER* 

18 MONTHS 
INTEREST FREE 

ON A RANGE OF 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


ON A RANGE OF TOP BRAND PRODUCTS | 


»,.,j£279b 

ItMtore Price £299.99. BUY NOW Pay july -ay 

HOOVER ttOo S pin Hew w ave’ 

A *‘ to *^* or ~ - T I sjL, 

b Ecological wash system. - -.71 
• Delay timer. T \ ’ ? f Q M 

Model AC170. 1M*T J99 

Was £46939. BUY NOW PAY NOVENBSt -97 

HOTPOINT 1000 Spht -Aquarhis 
De Luce’ Autowasher 

■ Aquarius wash ^stem. . j saieprjo 1 

■ Slow spin spaed. ^ ..I | 

Model WM25. f</Mng 

Was £49939. 

Was £399.99: BUY NOW BWr NOVBMBB 37 

AEG 1000 5pm Ulgltronic' Autowasher 

■ Self adjusting — — r 'mTT=^-l 

water level. 

■ Quiet operation. 

■ 19 programmes. 


WdCMSPWI 


V 147999 

Model 6200. Was £579.99. BUY WOW Pfty Any -SB 




!&£■& 

VOUCMRFRXI 

r??-' ; ^ 

£26999 


MATSUI 

long Hay Video with 
Remote Control r 

Model VXA1100. >-• ? ? *«t 

. Was £14939. 

BEST SELLER 

AIWA 4-Head MCAM 
Stereo Video with 
VMboMw. 

Model HVFX2500. 
kvstore Price £299.99. 

9 atOWTWS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 

MITSUBISHI 4-Head NICAM Stereo 

Video with VIdeoPfm 
VMmHus for easy 
ptogratmtmg. , 

Model 550. -irA-d 

Was £32939. Irvstare Price £29939. 

12 MONTHS HUTBREST FHEE OFItOM* 

SONY 4-Heed Super TH-Loglc MCAM Stereo 
Video with VkJeoHis and POC 
Model SLVE7 1 0. -^/^--IvouoBfnd 

Was £449.99 Irr-store 
Prce £399.99. 12 MONTHS^ 1 ; TlE 
WTStEST FREE OPnOH- 



£38999 


TOSHIBA 4-Head MCAM Stereo Video 
with VldeoPfus and PDC 
■ Jog and shuttle facility. 


■ Satellite receiver control. 

Model 856. Was £499.99. 

In-store Price £449.99. 

B MONTHS IWTHIE5T FBg OPTION* 

PANASONIC 4-Head MCAM Si 
Video with Extensive Edit fMBttes 
&5t faabties indude One 
- Touch Edx and Insen B9t irs 
Model WVilMBa 
ti^tereHice £469.99 


JvOUOOPKil 




f449s9 


9 MONTHS tNTEFEST HIB OPTION* 


TV/VIDEO PACKAGES 

SAVE 

TOTAL OF £100 


SHARP 21* Fastest TV with Remote Control 
PLUS tong Play video will, ^s.yi^upiinar evri 
WdeoPtas Model 51AT5Q4. ^ 


VkhoPba Model 51AT5«4. aaa I ^ 

£399 I at 


Pnce £499.98. In-srore 

Price £449. 6 MONTHS BUSIEST FREE OBTIOW 

SONY 25* Dolby Pro-logic Surround Sound TV 
59cm msS>le screen sue. 

Model 2SFI. 

PLUS 4-Head MCAM 
Stereo Video 
Model SLVE7T9 


WB £1099. 6 MONTHS MTERE5T FBEE OPTION* 


^TOSHIBA 
Britain^ Best Selling 
28* Dolby Pro-Logic 
Sunouna Sound TV 
with Fastext 

■ 66cm visible screen size. 

■ kidudes cabinet stand 
with built-in front 
speaker. 

Model 2857 Was £899.99. 
kvstore Pi a £849.99. 

BUY NOW MY JUNE '97 


VOUCH® SALE 
PRICE 

£79039 




OLIVETTI JP170C 
COLOUR 
BUBBLE INK 
JET PRINTER. 

In-store Price 

£169.99. 

ES53 


VOUCHER PRICE 

£22939 



MATSUI 

4-Head NICAM Stereo Video 
with VldeoPtus and PDC 

■ VideoPtus for easy programming 
■4 heads for improved slow-mobc 

and freeze frame. 

■ Long play fadllty increases 
recording time of your tapes. 

■ Auto-tuning system. 

Model VP9601. 

Was £269.99. 

In-store Price £249.99. 







CANDY f 


■fJL. 




POSCH 1000 Spin Tuzay Logic' 
Autowasher ■> T TT — 

Delay timer. 

Model WFF3000GB. ' * - 

WxSMssf. Was £51939, 

BUY MOW PAY JAN UARY *98 

ZANUSSI 1200 spin '{etfystea^ 

■ variable spin selector 

MX , F J ! fSr ,¥lJUa0n - 

Was &MT Was £469.99“ ■**■*" 

(n-store Puce £45930. 

BOY MOW pay NOVHWtEH *97 

■ Half load. |touo«fwi 

Model WDIG09SE. 

Was £449 gq_ irwnore — ■— — 

Pnre £349.99. B UY MOW FAY MOVHMBt 37 ' 

^OQyERltMSem’ScdtVMte^Mt^iwa, 

■ Ecolo g ical waUi system. ^ — i urvar 

■ Available m whiteor ■ - 1 SAUPBCE 

almond M«fe| A87547 
A8756 BRITAIN'S BXSGE5T - . IU 

SSt'S&SISFSSSrSv'lS “ s 99 

12 heat settings.' • 

r Compact ute. [ .( 

Model 311 , .-1 . ) £J 

Was £42939. Was £10939 

CREDA 

Tumble Dryer 

■ 2 heat settings. 

■ Vent Ut included. 

Model 37751. 


i339» 



ttlb Reverse Aoicn 


“OUQoHPwa 

£15399 


Was £219.99. In-store Pnce £179.99. 

CANDY Full site 'Ecosystem' Dishwasher 

■ 4 programmes 

■ Delicate wash cydo. 

Model C41 1)0. 

Was £369.99. _ 

In-store Price £24939. BUY MOW PAY JtAY *97 


vnucHaraa 

£229.39 


1000 Spin 
Autowasher 

■ 15 programmes. 

■ Quick wash. 

■ Half load 

Vfas £34939.' |VOUOTER PRICE 
In-store Price 
£249.99. 


HOOVER Ful slza 'Soft Wave- 
Dbhwadier 

■ Muhi-drectional spray 

■ Economy option. 

Model D7436. - - _ 

Was £429.99. BUY NOW PAY JULY 37 


SAUPBQ 

£26999 




REFF 

^IGERATION 

C A\/C 

m 

uMV L 

i T07ALffl:-£160 


< CANDY 

1 ac ‘ -" 8jj cu.ft. Fridge Freezer 


VOUCHER PRICE 

£199.99 


33 cu.fL Chest Fh 

■ Compact size. 

■ Ad|usrable thermostat. 
Model CF380. Was £109 99. - 


rvu 

£9999 




■ 52 cu.ft. fridge, 
a 4 star freezer rating. 
Model CPO 230G. 
In-store Price £219.99. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


II® f : l 


V0U0OF 


£10999 


PACKARD BELL 

Internet Ready 100MHz 
Pentium 19 Processor 
Multimedia PC 

■ 8Mb RAM'S 50Mb hard drive. 

■ 283bps fax modem. 

■ Quad speed CD-ROM drive. 

■ Remote control + radio card. 
Model 909D. Was £1449. 
In-store Price £1299. 

9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE 
OPTION* 

-Penotzn n the registered trademirir 
pi the Intel Ccrporabon. 



AIWA 

CD Mini Ht-Fi 

■ Programmable CD player. 

■ TWm cassette deck. 

Model NSXV1Q0. 

Was £199.99. In-store Price £169.99. 


SANYO Bsssa — 

Portable CD System 

■ AM/FM radio. 

■ 20 track programmable CD. 

■ Auto-reverse cassette decL 
RAodel MS53. Was £WW9. 
Was £J2939 Was £1 1939. 
Instore Price £109.99. 

SANYO > 

8mm Camcorder with 
15x Power Zoom 

■ Remote control 
a Hi-Fi stereo sound. 

Model VMEX480. 

\Nas£3a*& 

Was £54939- 
In-store Price 
£49939. 

18 MONTHS 
INTEREST 
FREE OPTION* 

£100 FREE 
ACCESSORIES 
Ask lor details. 



? $ S i 4 " 




%y£;p!Z3L 

' < SALE PRICE 

r329s9 


HOTPOINT 
Full Size 'Aquarius' 
Dishwasher 

I ■ Adjustable upper baskets. 

■ 8 programmes. 

Model DF23. 

Whs £44939: Was £349-99. 
BUY NOW FAY NOVEMBER '97 


5.1 cu.!l Fridge 
Adiunable thermostat. 

Model NS1400. 

In-Store price £119.99. WHILE STOCKS LA ST 

CANDY 4.7 aLfL Fridge with 3 Star 

Fleam C umpaite ia nt 

■ Reversible door . - 

■ Auto fridge defrost 

Model CTA140G. 

was £199.99. In-stnre Price 1159.99. 

FRIGIDAIRE 

5j 4 cu.lt Fridge 

Push button defrost T 

Model 1524H. 

Was £199.99. ■" . 

h-store Price £139.99. - «■■- * »* 


vouoonaa 

£12999 


vauoaiw 

i129m 


Inuoapixz 

£13999 


i--i»i ■; - 



Moulinex 
Masterchef Ftx»d 
Processor Model 
M20 

with voucher. 
Ask for detalk. 




FRIGIDAIRE SA cu.il U idarMdoa 

B Automatic defrost 

■ CKfiee. 

Model 1584H. 

Was £199.99 
tn-store Price £14939- 

AOcr^.mSe 1111 " 

■ Large salad bin. 

■ Adjustable therm esm- 

Model RI06. : * 

Was 09939. Was £149.99. 


£139.99 


LEISURE 

110an Slot -in Double Width Gas Cooker 
■ Double oven. ■ Non-stick griddle. 

Model RANGEMASTEH 110. 

Delivery direct from rnanufamzer. 

Was £1799. BUY NOW PAY JULY l M 
A5 SB9B IN BBC GOOD FOOD MAGA2BVE 



HOOVER y 

Upright Qeaner 

■ 700 watt motor. 

■ Edge to edge 
cleaning. 

Model U246D. 

Was £159.99. 
Irrttore Price 
£89.99. 


BEKO 

4.1 aLft Upright Freezer 

■ Fast freeze section. 

■ Indicator lights. 

Model B26C2. 


*149.99 


CREDA 4J OLfL Upright Freezer 
Adjustable thermosnn. " ** 

Model 86307. Was £299.99. 
m-itore Price £22939. 

BUY NOW PAY JULY *97 -.. 


vouemnn 

i19Sm 


£24999 


vounapoa 

e379m 



CD HI-FI SYSTEMS 

SAVE to £100 


■ rjiy programmable CD. 

■ JJiVFM Turxn. 

Model CDM707. 

f.a* 

Was £39 99. 


AIWA Green Ultra C ompact CD Micro F6-FI 

■ Fully proriraminable 
CD player 

■ Logic casseric derir. f i?b zi 

Msael LOCOOG 
Was £18949- 
Was £17999 




JVC IBtra Compaq Co W°°gl 

« 2 piece component 


system, 
i Full togK au ; « 
cassette decL 






Wat £269.99- » iie ** prkx a49S9 - 


AIWA co tf 1 "' Hwn 

4C watts fRVb • 
per diamel 
Model NSXV7S; 

»«***i8 

in-srore Price t. - 



JVC CDMWtfrn 

■ MuMpiay - plays up to 3 Os. 

■ 70 wans (RMS) par 
channel. 

Model D5T. 

Wte £35939. bt-stnre 
Price 1319.99. BUY NOW PAY JUNE 



AIWAcDUMHefi 

Mauiva 180 watts (RMS) 
per channel. 

Model N5C999 Mk IL 
Was £449.99. 
m-store Price £379.99. 
BUY NOW HAY JUNE *97 


£34939 


AIWA CD Wfl with TUrnteUa 
MuMptay-ptysiv i--- - ; 

to 3 CDS. .-fSM-i 

Model Z1800. j-. i,’> •' 

Was £449.99. 

BUY NOW PAY 
SEPTEMBER -S7 


SONY Q) Wrn HHI 

■ Mutdriav- plays teite 3 QX 

■ 60 watts (RMS) per - r ^ 

channel. tST 

Model MHOSl. XJt 

was^44W?. WasE39 939.g— 4 

BUY NOW PRY DECHWER *97 


I c379 


.99 


PORTABLE HI-FI SAVE ™ £40 


portable CD Sy t,efll 

■ AM/FM 

■ wogranvhJ- 11 ' u/ ' 
f/odel CD hJ 

Was £79.99. 


MATSUI 


SALE PRICE 

£6939 


AIWA Portable CD S yttara 
■rfth DteadteMe Speakers 
3 band programmable 
redlo with 32 statfon " 

presets# 

Model NSCE6.WBF £19939. 


£15939 


SAVE ffi £15 ON BT PHONES 


BT Telephone 

. lOnumbe- 

^§1*19.99 

,-3*93 


BT Goldies Thtapbone Wirt Draw 
Answer Medline 

■ Fully figtalanwwr 
machine -«> 
lor tapes. 

« 10 number memory. 

KAodel FREESTYLE 1100. Was £129.99. 


Muma 

filial 



ACER ACROS noo bite ! Pentium* 
Mattamdla PC 


■ 850Mb hard ikive. 
Model P100. Was £999. 


PCs SAVE to £200 

PLUS FREE COLOUR PRINTER WITH SELECTED PCs 


COMPAQ mtametBetelyUOMKiPmtban* 

Proce s s o r MuhErwdfa PC i 'i' 1 ; N 


35l 


£899 




9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 

ADVENT P120MHr Muttiraez&a PC 
■^. RAM ' ,Gbh * rd - ^vraxHanao] 

■ 283bps fa* mtxJam. 

Model 8125. Was £1199. 
injure Price £1099. 

9 MONTHS INTHtEST FRHE OPTION* 

PACKARD BELL pentk«> 

P120MFM thdtiaicdla PC 
8Mb aXYlGb hard drive 


£999 




Model EXECUTIVE 9001S. fc. ■ ^.Tj .1 
Was £1399. 
tn-srore Price fi 

HjjJ 


W)UO«»WI 


16Mb RAM 

■ 1.6Gb hard drive. 

Model 4110. WasJiMW: 

Was £1445. 9 MONTHS INTEREST RE OPTION* 


£1299 


PACKARD BELL 


Ready PC 

8Mb EDCV1 JCb hard drive. 
Model EXECUTIVE 9003D. 
Was (1599 



APRICOT k»m* 

■ 16Mb RAM. 

■ B-speed CD-ROM drive. 

Model MSS40 PI 33 16Mb. 

Was £1899. 9 MOWTHS 
INTEREST ffiS OPTION* 
HJJSR1SHTHMTFOR1 YEAR 


■Mdy P133 (Wftae^PC 


(1699 



CAMCORDERS - ^ts months interest free option 1 

SAVE Si £100 


CANON HW Camcorder wfeh 
40X Distal Zoom 

■ stereo sound. ’ Y 

■ image stabilisation. nja I 

Model UC3 Hi-8. ifei df/MW 

Was £79939. ~» JJ I 


SALE PRICE 


13 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


PANASONIC vhs-c 

10x Power Zoom 

■ 3 proyrdiiene 
auto-esposure mode. 

■ 1 koc low Mil capacity. i.'T 
Model NVA3. Was £49939 jj-.^_ v 
Hvstere Price £44939. 

G MONTHS MTBtEST FREE OPTION* 


- IvtXXHB PSCEl 

»99 


GAME PACKS - SAVE™ £204 


lw*SSrS«t[ 

2M 


PLAYSTATION CONSOLE 
WITH ALIEN 
TRILOGY uZriZ Z 

Total SMarare 

Selling Price £241^. zaWs/i -1 

PlayStation Comole also - ~=^ 
available separately £197. 

SATURN CONSO LE WITH 
SEGA RALLY XT-TT 

Have the ride of your We. ygv 
Total Separate Selling 
Price £24638. 

Sanan Console aSo wailabla separately £196.99. 





£32395 


SEGA SATURN G GAME & 
ACCESSORY PAC K Mu Loaded Mpeout 

Wtoa Fighter LAfaiTHkw 
Had Or Ad or Olympic 
Soccer PLUS Aitade fbar k 2 fCj r 
joypadt BIT MW MT U7 W — £»' 

Taai SgurffiSeBrg Pri® 0349! (wdiOVsf* Sana}. 

PLAYSTATION 6 GAME PACK 

Formula 1, ‘Kkfcai 2. Otymplc Soane Allen 

SSSSTS?” no 

Soviet Stiflu. 

BUY NOW RNMULY ■97 
Total Separate Selling Price £478.94. 




COOKING 

SAVE to £200 


FRIGIDAIRE 

50cm SloMn Electric Cooker 
Model CP1450. 

Was£JJ»39. I 

Was £179.99. 


am 

JsL 


£16399 


CREDA 50on Eye Level Bectric Cooker 
Separate oven and grill. 

Model 49221. 

Was £43939. was (299.99.-_r 
In-store Price £279.99. 

BUY NOW MY JUNE '97 


£26999 


PARKINSON COWAN 

50onEy» Level 


Model LYRIC 50GDBR. 
Was £44939. 

BUY NOW PAY JUIE *97 


mr.: 

ir.il- 


£379.99 


•EXCEU£r;T VALUE FOR MONEY." STOVES 501 
AS SEEN IN 38C GOOD FOOD MAGAZINE 


STOVES 

50cm 5lot-*n Gas Cooker 
Hobhed bi Bras* and 
Racing Green 
Also znU* I) Bur cr ted Uedd WWH04* 50JC5 was £S«9 l99 




£443199 


AS SEEN IN SEC GOOD FOOD MAGAZINE 




CANNON 

5400 StoHn Gas Cooker 
Double oven. Model 
CAMBERLEYWS. Was 
£77999. Was £69939. BUY NOW PAY NDVQWBI 37 


’jW69» 


HOTPOINT Skn Statin Electric Coalter 

■ One halogen zone. 

■ Fan main oven. ' f 

Model EW71P. WW «*i 

£94939. Was £799.99. ^ 

BUY NOW WW JANUABY *96 


£77999 



BUILT-IN COOKING 

SAVE ¥o £80 


TEKA Gas Hob 
SoH-dean burners. 
Model A4GW. 

Electric hob 
Model A4P also 
■variable. 

Was f 119.99. 



TEKA Single 
Etearic Ovtai 

■ Grill pan with 
handle. 

■ Interior light 
Model HTP490W. 
Was £20939- 




SA1EPBXX 


MICROWAVES 

SAVE to £70 


MATSUI 

Control Maoweve __ 

■ 88o watts power output.W^jJ' 

■ 5 power levels. fes : to 

Model 168TC 
In-store Priu £11939. 

SHARP 

03 Compact Mkrowave 
800 watts power 
output 
Model R2V18. 

In-store Price £94.99. 


CANDY 83 euA FridgeJ 

■ 5.7 cu. ft. fridge. 

■ Tillable shelves. 

Model CCM2an2G. 

WM £399 99. In-store 

Pnce £299.99. BUY MOW PAY JANUARY *98 
ELECI’ROLUXmqUL FiwtR ee Fridge Ftepg 

■ 53 Qj.lt. fridge. ~ '*■ 

■ Door closure device. 

Model 2659. Was £53939. 

ItMtore Price £399.99. - — 

BUY NOW RAY JANUARY <98 


VACUUMS 

SAVE To HALF PRICE 


CARLTON 

CyBnder (teams: 

■ 1100 watt motor 

■ Tools induded. 
Model CVC1015. 

Was £89.99. 


Mm 


ELECTROLUX 

CyBnder Omiwk 

■ 1300 watt variable 
power. 

■ 4 litre double life — » 

dustbag. Model TANGO 1661. Was £129.99. 


£6999 


DYSON Dual cydone CyBndw 
Powerful 300 watt motor. 

Model DC02- Was £199.99. 

BUY MOW RAY JULY -97 ■ f 

FKEEHUBtS. 

ASK FOR DETAILS 


jw rnHA 

£189.99 


£19999 


DYSON Antarctica Solo in aid erf 

-Breakriroogh Breect ' 

Oncer* Dual Cydooe ■} 

Upright Oaanec 

Powerful 1300 wait motet 

Model DCD1. ANTARCTICA SOLO. B 
BY GOOD HOUSBtBWG. BUT HOW WBf JIL T *97. 

LOWEST 
PRICES 


ON THE SPOT 








aSHra.: 



icuffy®. 

•n> W4/ 


SSfTJS 

Up o 5 year om«l'0»* 
Wiring new w 

pedants after 5 s^s Owi ^ 

«B give j«J 2W w 

-rrourtt Is tetereft ft«e K 


AFsllhS-^ 

S-2fflr9ES5r 

-TTneiAt! J SLTi 


•to exceptional 
value, look for tiw 
unde sdeclion of 
superb models and 
offers excfwiwew 
D5G Retail Ltd. 


raw 

Choose AM/PM- 
Plus professional 
Installation 
service. Ask for 
details, prices 
and availability- 




Most kerns are 
in stock ready 
to take away 
atones, we 
will be happy 
to cany your 
purchase to 
your car. 
total 


yaiCte* hob towny 

hgrftp WHWHtrfte Itirm Itete 
iMtellfeaiRTBBFNmbta 
p*HenehhLidndi 


SAME DAY 


sasd: 

BOKKERiES 

Available f« most 
large items (next day 
for PCs) if you phone 
before 10am 
Monday to Friday 
and Hw within 10 
n^es da Currys 
store. 


S & 





SSCTffiHEiS 

Di-JiKE 

fi^ert service 
available 7 days a 
week bane day 
wherewpoene). 
ADrepanpiaranteed 
3 months. 


Currys Premier . 
Advantage 
Account offers 
Instant Credit 
and lets you take 
advantage of 
any credrt offers 
in-store. See in- 
store for details- 


|| 


CURRYS DIRECT 

For direct doontep 
deTway Freephone 
0500 304304 or ft* 
01442 888145 
(9am-7pro Mon-Frl 
8am-54 Opm SaL 10am- 
4pm SunL Delivery 
charges from £3^5. 
Partof DSG RetaSlnL 


U Svasbaesofer easj petieg, tate nfi ad Saodzy ogaing. Kog Htl-211) 8» lirMris «f you nearest ctnti 
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How the 
best of 
British 


youth could 



change 
face of our 



services 


Making up: Juliana Braitfiwarte, a volunteer at Keyworth primary in Southwark, south London, preparing a pupil for Grease 


Photograph: Andrew Buurman Louise Jury 



Many schools, hospitals and 
communities could be trans- 
formed this year by a rapid 
expansion in the numbers of 
young people voluntarily giving 
their time to help them. 

The Conservatives have 
pledged that by the end of 
1997, everyone between the 
ages of IS and 25 who wants to 
volunteer should be able to. Last 
month, the Government gave 
£3m to hind local ‘Volunteer 
facilitators". 

Even if the/ lose the election, 
the initiative will continue as 
Labour has announced plans to 
have 100,000 young people in- 
volved in “citizens' service" by 
the millennium. The Libera) 
Democrats gave their backing 
to the idea some time ago. 

Elisabeth Hoodless, executive 
director of the charity Com- 
munity Service Volunteers, said 
yesterday that volunteering was 
an idea whose time has come. 

To show how the politicians’ 
pledges can be put into practice, 
the charity has just completed 
the first 12 months of pilot 
projects. 

In Cardiff, Sunderland and 
the London borough of 
Southwark, around 150 young 
people have been helping in 
schools, restoring gardens and 
calming waiting-room nerves in 
hospitals. 

Mis Hoodless said: “What 
has been remarkable in the 
projects is the joy with 
which professionals have wel- 
comed young people to help 
raise reading levels, or calm 
waiting areas in hospitals or care 
for people with learning 
difficulties.” 

A problem with volunteers in 
the past was a reputation for un- 
reliability, but gpod organisation 
had overcome that “I think 
we’ve made a real break- 
through,” she said. 

At Keyworth primary school 
Southwark, south London, 
liana Bra itb waite applied 
mascara to the eyes of Emily 
me, 10, as her classmates 


babbled excitedly, i 
perform the musical Urease. 

Ms Braithwaite, 25, has just 
been taken on to work 10 hours 
a week at the school after prov- 
ing a dedicated volunteer with 
the Southwark pilot project 
She is still giving her own time 
in the afternoons while she 
waits to take a bachelor of ed- 
ucation course next September. 

“I’ve always been interested 
in teaching and thought it would 
be a good idea to get to know 
a bit more about the needs of 
young children. It’s helped me 
to decide if this is the sort of ca- 
reer 1 really want to go into.” 

She believed many young 
people could benefit, but not if 
the idea becomes just another 
government scheme. “This 
should be seen as a valuable 
thing,” she said. 

Christina Albrecht, the head 
teacher, agreed. “It makes tons 
of difference to the school It 
enables all the extra bits to 
happen. We managed before 
but we couldn't .do as much. 
We've bad more trips in this last 
term than in all the 10 years I've 
been head." 

One of the teachers, Andrea 
Inniss, said she could see liter- 
acy levels rising in her classroom 
as the children received more 
attention. Her colleague Kim 
Himdocha teaches one child 
who had never used the past 
tense because it was not used at 
home. He is beginning to now. 
"A volunteer can make gentle 
reminders in a way that as a 
teacher with 30 children you 
cannot," she said. 

Similar success stories are 
claimed for the projects in 
Cardiff and Sunderland which 1 
were developed to show how cit- 
izen's service could be organ- 
ised, ensuring a prototype is in 
place for expansion, whoever 
wins the election. 

Elisabeth Hoodless said: 
“What we're talking about is 
young people as a matter of 
choice giving a period of service 
to the communities they live in 
which is good for them and 
good for the community.'' 


Saudi lawyer in 
death penalty 
plea to family 


Michael Streeter 

The Saudi lawyer representing 
the two British nurses charged 
with murdering a colleague is to 
make a public appeal to the 
dead woman's family not to 
press for the death penalty if 
y are convicted of murder, 
ialah Hejailan said &at if 
Yvonne Gilford's relatives 
agreed then the accused pair 
could escape with three or four 
years' jail - possibly suspended. 

Mr Hejailan. who will visit 
Deborah Parry and Lucille 
McLauchJan in jail for the first 
time on Saturday, said that if the 
victim's family declared they did 
not want the ultimate sanction 
this would rule out capital 
punishment. 

Speaking from the Saudi 
capital Riyadh, he told The In - 
dependent-. “Everything depends 
on the family of the dead 
woman. The judge would nor 
even consider capital punish- 
ment unless it was asked for try 
relatives." 

He would be seeking the as- 
surance from the Gilford fam- 
ily in writing, he said, which 
could mean the entire case be- 
ing dealt with inside a few 
weeks. 

It would he “shocking”, and 
not a little ironic, said Mr He- 
jaiJan. for a Western famil y to 
uree the death penalty at a time 
of unbalanced criticism of the 


Saudi justice system. The Sau- 
di insistence on taking into ac- 
count a victim's views was a 
positive factor, he said. 

The dead woman’s brother 
Frank Gilford, speaking from 
his home in Sydney, Australia, 
hinted at Lhe weekend that the 
family might not ask for exe- 
cution for her alleged killers. 

Mr Hejailan added he was 
aware of reports dial at least 
one of the two accused, Ms 
Parry, 41. from the Midlands, 
had withdrawn an alleged con- 
fession, but he said he was un- 
able to comment in detail cm the 
strength of their defence until 
he met them. 

Saudi newspapers have quot- 
ed police sources as saying the 
three women, who worked to- 
gether at the King Fahd Mili- 
tary Medical Complex in 
Dhahran, had rowed before 
the killing, with the two Britons 
allegedly taunting the 55-year- 
old Australian over her age. 

The same sources claim that 
the two women were caught af- 
ter police discovered that mon- 
ey was going misring from the 40 
dead woman's hank account and 

followed them to a cash dis- 
pensing machine. 

The women were visited on 
Monday by the British consul, 
Tim Lamb, who said they were 
in “good health" but naturally 
very concerned about die mur- 
der charges. 
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Private passion saves secret 
history of the spy camera 


Snap: Cameras hidden in a vanity case (rigit) and in binoculars wffl be auctioned by Christie's on 17 Januaty PhotDgaphs; Adrian Dermis 


Marianne Macdonald 

Arts Correspondent 

When James Bond casually 
produces an item from his 
mind-boggling array of gad- 
gets, the inevitable assumption 
is that they owe more to the 
future than the past 

But an unusual auction sale 
later this month reveals that spy 
cameras, at least, have been 
around for more than a centu- 
ry and come in an extraordinary 
variety of secret guises. 

The examples to go on sale 
at Christie’s, South Kensington, 
in west London, were gath- 
ered by an anonymous French 
collector, whose quirk was to 
find as many examples as pos- 
sible, dating from the 
Victorians, of the trend for 
concealed cameras. 

These were designed for both 
men and women - erring hus- 
bands may well have been at the 
wrong end of their concealed 
lenses - and now command 
prices up to tens of thousands 
of pounds. 



A popular type was the cam- 
era gun. Many of these models, 
which started in the 1850s, were 
unconvincing in terms of dis- 
guise - Christie’s is selling an 
Erac gun camera consisting 
merely of a grip without the bar- 
rel - but they did have the ad- 
vantage of reducing blurring. 

One of Lhe better varieties is 
included in the sale on 17 Jan- 
uary: the Japanese Toko Ko- 
gaku, which offers a sight and 


dummy magazine and is esti- 
mated at £400 to £600. If a gun 
seems a little crude, aspinng 
spies should consider the watch 
camera, Christie’s is offering the 
Steineck ABC made in 194$ by 
Dr R Steiner, a prolific German 
inventor who was a notorious- 
ly bad businessman when it 
came to marketing his designs. 

His Steineck ABC - estimat- 
ed at up to £1.200 with its orig- 
inal box - is considered one of 


Labour 
may scrap 
primary 
tables 


the best of its kind although only 
the unobservant would have 
been fooled. A small lens pokes 
out where the XU should be, 
while a button at six o* clock 
activates the camera. 

Women mighL prefer the 
photo-vanity set from Ansco 
Photo Products of Binghamp- 
lon. New York. Estimated at up 
to £1,400, this black vanity case 
»s fitted with a hidden camera, 
comb, mirror and make-up set. 
It takes snaps through a small 
opening under the carry-strap. 

Other gadgets include the 
notebook c ame ra complete with 
pen (up to £140), the cigarette 
box camera (four “brands" in- 
cluding Marlboro: up to £140), 
or the lighter camera, with its 
Zippo-style case (up to £150). 

Last but not least is Bloch's 
remarkably unconvincing 1890 
photo-cravat camera, the size of 
a spectacle case. Designed to fit 
inside a cravat with Its lens pok- 
ing from the position usually 
taken by the pin. this will com- 
mand the highest price of all, 
likely to be as much as £18.000. 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 

National primary school league 
tables could be scrapped in 
favour of local tables under a 
Labour government - 

The shadow Education Seo- 
• -retaiy. David Bhmkett, said 
'yesferclay that' a' final decision 
would be made after, the first 
performance tables for 11 -year- 
olds are published in March. But 
he is understood to be convinced 
parents would be better served 
by tables giving information on 
schools in their local area than 
by a mass of national data. 

The first tables will provide 
information on the curriculum 
test results of more than 14,000 
primary and middle schools in 
England. 

The Education Secretary, 
Gfllian Shephard, yesterday 
claimed Labour had “let the cat 
out of the bag" over its views on 
schools' accountability. The 
party had made it dear it would 
deny parents wider information 
on primary school performance. 

Mr Blunkett said Labour, 
would review the Governments 
tables “to see whether they are 
the’raosL efficient and helpful 
way of providing information to 
parents and liftmgstandards in . 
primary schools". 

He went on: "We would need 
to be persuaded by parents 
that information on how other 
schools many miles away are do- 
ing would be of value to. them 
- or that the Ebb it would cost 
could not be better spent help- 
ing their school in a more direct 
wav." He was referring to the 
fl"s'm estimated cost of pro- 
ducing the tables ana Labour 
would want to examine whether 
this was a worthwhile use of re- 
sources. 

As an alternative to nation- 
al tables Labour would require 
education authorities to compile 
data on schools in their areas. 


allowing parents to compare 
performances locally and 
against a national average. 

Mr Blunkett also wants au- 
thorities to provide information 
for parents on how schools add 
value, comparing performance 
at the age of 1 1 with assessment 
of pupils on entry at five. 

Labour have Said ffWould re- 
tain secondary school league ta- 
bles, introduced sit years ago, 
though it wants more value- 
added information as well as 
public examination results. 

Mr Blunkett's stance opens 
a clear policy rift with the Gov- 
ernment. which says national 
comparisons are as important at 
primary as at secondary school 
level, and the key to* raising 
standards. 

The Government’s primary 
tables will show the proportion 
of pupils in each school in Eng- 
land who reach national target 
standards in F.nglish, maths and 
science. They include teacher as- 
sessments of pupils as well as the 
results of tests taken by 600, 000 
11 -year-olds last May* 

Mrs Shephard provoked a 
boycott of the tests for 1 1 -year- 
olds by teaching unions last year 
when she went back on a 
. promise to delay publication of 
results until the tests bad “bed- 
ded down". The move was 
widely seen as a concession to 
her party’s right wing. She jus- 
tified her U-turn by pointing to 
the poor results achieved in tests 
the previous year, when more 
than half of 11-year-olds failed 
to reach expected standards in 
maths and English. 

The general ..election could 
disrupt preparations for publi- 
cation which are already well 
under way. In the event of a poll 
before March, the Cabinet Sec- 
retary. Sir Robin Butler, and the 
education permanent secre- 
tary, Michael Bichard, would 
decide whether civil servants 
would stop work on the tables. 
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No smoking here. No smoking there. 

For crying out loud, does anybody realise how hard it 
is? How much you’d love to quit but don’t know how? 
Nicotinell do; and our nicotine patches can help. 


You see, many smokers who 
try quitting on willpower alone 
find it difficult because they're 
addicted to nicotine. And the 
moment you deny yourself nicotine, 
your body physically craves it 
Our solution? Wean yourself off 
nicotine with the Nicotinell patch 
programme. 

It's a 3 month programme 
(could be 2 if you smote 
less than 20 a day) 


consisting of large, medium and 
small patches. 

They feed your body's craving 
for nicotine, gradually reducing the 
amounts until you no longer need it 

Don't worry, tar in cigarettes 
• is a main cause of lung cancen 
not nicotine. 

Every day you wear a patch on 
your arm or body. 

It's designed to deliver a lower 
dose of nicotine than you'd get 



from a cigarette, but higher than the point where physical cravings 
are too much to bear. Furthermore, unlike some patches, ours 
last a full 24 hours. 


So they help beat that desperate 
desire for the first smoke of the day. 

Once you've finished the small 
patches you've finished the course. 

Just think, you could now be a 
non-smoker. 

Perhaps rt only needed someone 
to tell you how. 
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Chirac honours 
Johnny and 
forgives France 


Mary Dejevsfcy 

Paris 

President Jacques Chirac may 
have no pressing need to court 
the voters - parliamentary elec- 
tions are more than a year 
away and his own job is safe for 
five years - but the message of 
his New Year address to the na- 
tion and his New Year's honours 
list could have come from the 
same school of seasonal PR as 
John Major's. Tell the punters 
what they want to hear, the ad- 
vice seems to have been, and 
give them plenty of what we 
know they like. 

The result in Mr Chirac’s case 
was some extravagant stroking of 
the Frenchman's delicate ego and 
a congregation of new and pro- 
moted members of the Legion 
D'Honneur littered with house- 
hold names of a certain age. 

Heading yesterdays news 
was the latest honour for 
Johnny HaJIyday, the superan- 
nuated French-language rock 
star (almost the only one). 
There! too, was Sacha Distel (re- 
member him?), the grace fully- 
growing-old balladist of 
yesteryear, and the veteran 
fashion designer Pierre Cardin 


- oae of those whose couture 
house has so far escaped the 
clutches of the en fonts terribles 
from London. 

There was a sprinkling of 
“achieving" women - France’s 
first woman in space, Claudie 
Andre- Deshavs, and the re- 
cently appointed female head of 
France’s equivalent of the ClD, 
Marline Mooted, among them 

- but there were also yards of 
establishment names, headed by 
one familiar from the distant 
past, the former prime minister, 
Maurice Gouve de Murviiie. 

For his 11-minute address on 
New Year's eve Mr Chirac was 
looking, somehow, especially 
Gallic. He was suddenly one of 
“us", the French, rather than 
one of “them", those light-suit- 
ed “Anglo-Saxons" whose easy. 
laid-back ways he often imitates 
on television. 

The tricolour returned to the 
prominence of his first presi- 
dential broadcast, almost edg- 
ing out the European flag, and 
be uttered the words “France" 
or “French" 16 times. Europe, 
which had a starring role in his 
previous appearance ' three 
weeks ago, scored a mere three 
mentions. 


America acts to 
to safeguard its 
national parks 


David Usbome 

New York 

The new year is promising to 
bring some respite to America's 
chronically overused national 
park system with sharp in- 
creases in visitor entrance fees 
and the promise of other mea- 
sures to curb human intrusion 
-particularly of the mechanised 
kmd in cars and aircraft. 

Bruce Babbitt, the US Sec- 
retary of the Interior, marked 
the start of 1997 by announcing 
stricter limits on aircraft over- 
flying the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona. Under the new rules, 
aeroplane and helicopter tours 
will be outlawed in 80 per cent 
of the airspace over the canyon, 
compared with 40 per cent pre- 
viously. In the summer months, 
all flying will be barred before 
8 am and after 6 pm. 

The new controls are de- 
signed, however, as only the first 
phase in a longer-term plan to 
reverse the encroachments of ail 
private vehicles in the canyon 
and other popular parks like Yel- 
lowstone and Yosemite. At the 
canyon, for example, proposals 
already approved will eventually 
force visitors to leave their cars 
ouudde the park and rake shut- 
tle buses to points inside. 

“At peak periods of summer 
overflights, the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon is noisier than 
Tones Square on New Year’s 
Eve." Mr Babbitt said as he an- 
nounced the flight limits. Un- 
derlining the dawn and dusk 


Pope puts faith 
in millennium 


Andrew G umbel 

Rome 

The Pope inaugurated the new 
year yesterday with a message 
of forgiveness and peace, urg- 
ing the world to put past con- 
flicts behind it and look forward 
instead to the jubilee celebra- 
tions that the Catholic Church 
is organising for the millennium. 

John Paul's traditional greet- 
ing, delivered from the bal- 
cony of his private apartments 
in the Vatican, reflected many 
of his own personal concerns, as 
he looks back on a long life and 
searches for the physical 
strength to survive until 2000. 

“May the Holy Virgin, the 
Mother of God, encourage us 
to begin this new year with ges- 
tures of love and, if necessary, 
reconciliation, to help build a 
better world marked by justice 
and peace," the Pope said. Ear- 
lier, while presiding over mass 
in St Peter's, he made mention 
of many of the world’s persis- 
tent trouble spots, from the 
Middle East to Central Africa. 

The 76-year-old pontiff 
looked in reasonable physical 
shape following bis bout of ab- 
dominal surgery in October. He 
has deliberately taken it rela- 
tively easy over the Christmas 
period, skipping the main mass 


on 25 December for the first 
time in his 19-year reign. 

He has a typically busy sched- 
ule ahead or him in the next 12 
months, including trips to the 
Czech Republic, France, Brazil 
and possibly Cuba. His recent 
messages make it clear that be 
is looking further ahead, to the 
task he sees as his historical des- 
tiny. guiding the Church 
through 2000. 

The Pope sees the millenni- 
um as an opportunity to re- 
evangelise the world and has 
urged the opening of purses for 
a programme of church-build- 
ing. particularly in Rome. 

First indications suggest that 
the jubilee celebrations in 
Rome will be much more about 
cashing in on tourism and the 
construction industry than any 
spiritual revival. The Pope, 
however, remains unbowed. In 
a New Year’s Eve service in the 
Roman Jesuit church of Santlg- 
nazio, tbe Pope said he had 
“special reason" to give thanks 
for the past year and the prepa- 
rations under way for 2000. 

The big question is whether 
he can survive. This most res- 
olute and physically resilient of 
popes has been diagnosed with 
a form of Parkinson's disease 
and has a history of severe 
abdominal problems. 


Most astonishing, though, 
was Mr Chirac's reassessment 
of his compatriots- Three weeks 
ago, in what was his first pres- 
idential broadcast for six 
months, he had described them 
as “conservatives", stubbornly 
resistant to any sort of change, 
and effectively blamed them for 
the parlous state of the coun- 
try. He had also cast aspersions 
oq m uch of government policy. 

After a storm of criticism 
from the pundits about his atti- 
tude - “as though he was a spec- 
tator of bis own government", 
said one -Mr Chirac had derided 
that his fellow-countrymen were 
doing pretty well “France is 
changing, France is modernising 
itself, the French are mobilising," 
he insisted. “Beyond the con- 
servatism .. . that exists here and 
there, I see evidence of dy- 
namism and vitality." 

He bad even decided that 
they were ail in this together, 
“advancing together on the 
path of our joint ambitions". 
One of France’s senior political 
commentators described the 
message as “basically a correc- 
tion of his last broadcast". The 
French and their president, it 
seems, go into 1997 all square. 



plane curfews, he added: 
“These are the truly magical 
hours in the Grand Canyon ". 

The entire park system, 
meanwhile, should be consid- 
erably fortified by the increase 
in entrance fees approved by the 
US Congress last year. Dire to 
take effect this month, the 
changes will mean for instance 
a doubling from S10 to $20 of 
the entrance charge for one car 
into the canyon this summer. 

The rates change wfll espe- 
cially benefit the largest parks 
which have been trying to rec- 
oncile falling federal contribu- 
tions with rapidly rising visitor 
volumes. Yellowstone drew in- 
ternational attention to the is- 
sue last summer when it closed 
down some of its areas to 
tourists, pleading penury. 

By addressing motorised traf- 
fic. meanwhile, tbe government 
is getting into the central dilem- 
ma of the park system's man- 
agement: at what point does the 
need to protect America’s won- 
ders become more important 
than the principle of keeping 
them accessible to all? 

The plan gradually to expel 
private cars from the Grand 
Canyon will be pul into motion 
this year and phased in over 15 
years. If all goes well, from 2012 
no more will be allowed entry. 

“In some ways this says ‘no 
more, we arc not going to re- 
main slaves to the automobile’, 
as we have been," Ron Arn- 
berger, the Superintendent of 
the Grand Canyon, said. 


Taking the plunge: Giuseppe Palmulli keeping up a 50-year tradition by diving into the Tiber River in Rome yesterday. He and two others 
jumped off the Cavour Bridge after first sprinkling wine into the river Photograph: Paolo Cocco/Reuters 
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Competitors in the second annual Great Wall races at Badaling, near Peking, battling strong head winds and a temperature of minus 25C yesterday. About 2,000 people 
nad signed up for races over various distances, but most were kept away by the bad weather. The oldest of those who ran was 82 and the youngest was 5 Photograph: AP 
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Chinese state television last 
night broadcast the first of a 
12-part series on Deng 
Xiaoping amid a flurry of 
rumours about the health of the 
ailing 92-year-old patriarch. 
The series is designed to usher 
in 1997 as one of the most “sig- 
nificant’' in Chinese history, 
with first the return of Hong 
Kong on 1 July and then the full 
Communist Part}’ Congress in 
the autumn. 

Mr Deng is the architect of 
China’s reform and opening 
policies which have transformed 
the country since 1979, and the 
mastermind of the negotiations 
with Britain for the return of 
Hong Kong. The first pro- 
gramme introduced the great 
man's life story with choirs 
singing, white doves flying, and 
a montage of Mr Deng's face 
superimposed on a panorama of 
Tiananmen Square with time- 
delay film of orange clouds 
racing towards the camera. 

It covered the first two 
decades of Mr Deng’s life, start- 
ing with a guided tour of the re- 
stored family home in Sichuan 
province. No expense was 
spared, including sending a film 
crew to France to visit the var- 
ious factories and towns where 
Mr Deng worked as a student 
after arriving in Marseille in 
1920. As a result of his experi- 
ences in a Toulouse steel factory, 
the teenager “discovered how 
capitalists exploited the 
workers", the programme said 
Before long he had become 



DeiqJ Xiaopir®: Intensive care’ 


a “Communist believer”. As 
well as reinforcing the official 
Deng myth, the series will seek 
to reaffirm the position of Pres- 
ident Jiang Zemin as the in- 
heritor of his mantle. Early in 
the first episode, in a filmed in- 
terview Mr Jiang gave in 1995, 
he lauded Mr Deng’s role in 
China's 20th century history. 


With party in-fighting subdued 
ng is still alive, it 


while Mr Deng 

is in bis interests that the old 
man lives until the party con- 
gress, when the President aims 
to cement his position as leader 
for the post-Deng era. 

Mr Deng has not been seen 
in public for more than three 
years. The state of his health is 
secret, but be has so far defied 
repeated rumours that he was 
at death's door. In recent days, 
however, such rumours have re- 
emerged. The South China 
Morning Post in Hong Kong yes- 
terday said that on Monday 
night nurses had been unable to 
wake him for supper. He 
recovered consciousness later 


that night and was put under in- 
tensive care in his Peking house, 
which is fitted out like a hospi- 
tal. The newspaper quoted a 
source dose to the family as say- 
ing since early 1996 Mr Deng 
had experienced a “spell of un- 
consciousness” about once a 
week. The source said he had 
not been admitted to hospital. 

Earlier this week. Sing Too 
Daily in Hong Kong quoted a 
Peking source as saying Mr 
Deng’s health had deteriorated 
and he was sent to a military 
hospital last week. The Apple 
Daily, quoting Taiwan cable 
television, said Mr Deng’s 
health had worsened and he had 
been sent to hospital. Accord- 
ing to Reuters, no unusual 
movements had been noticed 
near the 301 hospital where Mr 
Deng is usually treated. 

Analysts said the govern- 
ment would not have scheduled 
the television series if it thought 
Mr Deng, who is believed to 
have Parkinson's Disease and 
other ailments, might not make 
it to the last episode. 

The introduedon to the tele- 
vision series promised “the real 
story" of Deng Xiaoping, which 
will test China’s view of histo- 
ry. Ms early life is basically un- 
controversial, but the 
propaganda departments will 
have had a harder time in de- 
riding how to portray his zeal- 
ous role in the 1957 anti-rightist 
movement, when tens of thou- 
sands were persecuted. The 
treatment of China’s great 
famine and the brutal Cultural 
Revolution when Mr Deng was 
purged wil] also attract scrutiny. 
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Iran orders out 
1 million 
foreign waters 

Iran has ordered employers 
to fire an estimated one 
million foreign workers, 
mostly Afghan refagees, by 
Saturday, saying most of 
Lhem were illegal aliens. A 
Ministry of Labour and 
Social Affairs official, quoted 
by the daily Hamshahri . said 
employers of foreign 
workers must replace them 
with Iranian employees by 4 
January. 

Iran, which suffers from an 
official unemployment rate of 
nearly 11 per cenL is home to 
two mfllion refugees - 1.4 
million from Afghanistan and 
600,000 from Iraq. This 
makes the country of more 
than 60 milli on people the 
world’s most important host 
country, according to the 
United Nations refugee 
agency. Reuter - Tehran 


Peru hostages 
pray fora 
peaceful end 


Inside the dark Japanese 
ambassador’s residence in 
Lima, Peru, 81 hostages and 
their rebel captors held 
Judies during a New Year’s 
Eve mass yesterday, praying 
for a peaceful end to the two- 
week-long standoff. Despite 
Tuesday's release of the 
Honduran ambassador and 
the Argentine consul, SI of 
the initial 500 hostages were 
still trapped inside the com- 
pound. Red Cross workers 
brought the hostages four 
boxes of clean clothes and a 
holiday meal of sushi, fruit 
and fruit juice. AP - Lima 


‘Camp guard’ 
fires on police 


Bombs dropped 
on Kabul 


An aeroplane dropped 
several bombs on Kabul last 
night in the sixth such air raid 
in five days. The night skv 
was lit up with tracer fire" as 
anti-aircraft gunners of the 
islamic Taliban, who took 
the Afghan capital in 
September, tried to bring the 
attacking aircraft down. 

There has been a spate of 
air-raids since Saturday when 
opposition planes launched 
four attacks in one day. The 
air raids began the day after 
opposition forces suffered a 
serious defeat at the hands of 
the Taliban. Reuter - Kabul 


A man who was accused of 
being a Nazi death camp 
guard fired at reporters and 
police outside his home 
before he was shot in the leg 
by police. The US Justice 
Department had filed papers 
seeking to strip Michael 
Kolnhofer. 79, of his 
naturalised US citizenship, 
alleging he concealed his 
concentration camp lies 
when he applied for 
citizenship in 1951 
Mr Kolnhofer waved a gun 
at reporters, yelling at them 
to leave. When police were 
called to the scene, he fired 
shots and police returned 
fire. He was shot at least 
once in the leg and taken to 
the University of Kansas 
Medical Center. 

.AP - Kansas City 


Mobutu orders 
togetherness 


Australia’s Laos 
bomb plan 


Zaire’s President. Mobutu 
Sese Seko, called in a New 
Year message for the 
restoration of peace in his 
sprawling and anarchic 
nation to enable elections to 
take place this year as 
scheduled. In his traditional 
end of year speech broadcast 
by state television from his 
jungle palace in Gbadolite, 
Mobutu yesterday urged the 
entire population to pull 
together to complete Zaire's 
much-delayed democratic 
transition. Reuter- Kinshasa 


Australia considered joining 
the United States in covert 
bombing raids in Laos during 
the Vietnam War, but 
decided against it because it 
feared it could not keep it 
secret, according to 1966 
Australian Cabinet 
documents. The documents, 
released by the Australian 
Archives under a 30-year 
secrecy rule, said the then 
Australian government head- 
ed by Harold Holt was under 
pressure from the United 
States to join the secret air 
war over neutral Laos. Reuter 
- Sydney 


Serbs rally for 
democracy 


At least a quarter of a million 
people staged a huge New 
Year rally in Belgrade to 
demand democracy in 
Serbia, blowing whistles and 
ringing alarm clocks in an 
ear-splitting rebuff to 
President Slobodan Milose- 
vic. The autocratic Socialist 
(SPS1 leader only hours be- 
fore had ignored sLx straight 
weeks of opposition street 
protests against electoral 
fraud in his New Year’s mes- 
sage to federal Serbian-led 
Yugoslavia, saying 1996 had 
been a veiy good year. 

Reuter - Bdgrade 


Snacktime 
doll warning 


Each Cabbage Patch 
Snacktime Kids doll sold in 
future will have a label 
warning parents that its 
munching mouth can catch a 
child's hair or fingers, US 
federal officials and the toy 
maker Mattel Inc said on 
Tuesday. 

.•IP - Washington 


Skydivers 
survive fell 


Forty die in 
bus crash 


At least 40 people died and 
dozens were injured in a 
head-on collision between 
two buses in southern 
Mozambique, state radio 
reported The vehicles, one a 
minibus, collided on Tuesday 
on the country’s main north- 
south highway, about 50 
miles north of Maputo. 
Reuter- Maputo 


Two Australian skydivers sur- 
vived a 500-metre fall to the 
ground after they collided in 
mid-air. Hundreds of 
horrified spectators at the 
National Skydiving 
Championships at Corowa 
watched as the two skydivers" 
parachutes became entangled 
and they crashed into a pad- 
dock. 

Geoff Divco was taken to 
hospital with a fractured 
skull, a collapsed lung and 
broken ribs. His jumping 
partner, Jerome Rich, es- 
caped with minor bruises. 
Reuter - Sydney 


Who dares loses in Singapore 


Anyone crazy enough or brave 
enough to take on Singapore's 


ruling People’s Action Party 
(PAP) in today’s election can 


Election's would-be opposition candidates face ruin at 
the hands of the ruling party. Stephen Vines reports 


expect to have their past life 
minutely scrutinised for signs of 
misdemeanours and can be 
sure to face a torrent of vilifi- 
cation - that is if they are very 
lucky. Those who are not so 
fortunate can face loss of 
employment, disintegration of 
their marriages and bankruptcy 
through seemingly endless legal 
actions. 

Remarkably. 39 people have 
braved the onslaught to run as 
opposition candidates. As one 
Western diplomat observed, 
“the government makes it clear 
to people that the cost of po- 
litical participation outside the 
PAP is too high.” The choice is 
ample, he says. “If you stay non- 
polidcal you live very well here. 
This is a government used to vir- 
tually total control of parliament 
and the media, and wants to 
keep it that way, while also 
keeping the. legal forms of a 
democracy.” 

On the eve of polling the FAP 


announced thar eight of its 
members, including the Prime 
Minister, would be taking legal 
action against Tang Liang 
Hong, an opposition candidate 
who has been elevated as the de- 
mon of the election campaign 
for allegedly promoting 
“Chinese chauvinism". As is 
usual in these cases, Mr Thng is 
accused of libelling members of 
the ruling party. 

The government and the 
PAP have never lost a libel case. 
The minimum cost of each case 
is about £130,000. It is therefore 
quite likely that these pro- 
ceedings will bankrupt Mr Ihng. 
That in turn will make him in- 


eligible to stand for parhameuL 
The leader of Mr ’ 


Tang’s 

party, JB Jeyaretnam, has been 
down this route before, after he 
broke the PAFs unchallenged 
position in parliament by win- 
ning a sir le seat. He was then 
hit with . al actions which led 


to bankruptcy- His constituen- 
cy was abolished and he has only 

just been able to stand again for 
parliament after serving a dis- 
qualification period. A further 
series of legal actions may well 
bankrupt him again. 

The relentless harrying of the 
opposition kills two birds with 
one stone, says Chee Soon 
Juan, another opposition 
leader. It deals a blow to the tar- 
get and sends a warning to 
anyone who might be thinking 
of joining the opposition. 

Dr Giee knows what he is 
talking about In 1992 he joined 
an opposition party. Three 
months later he was fired from 
his university teaching post on 
accusations of having sent an 
unauthorised copy ofhis wife's 
dissertation to the US. He was 
later accused of distorting taxi 
feres claims of a few cents. 

Then came the legal actions 
which forced him to sell his 
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house. Others followed and 
more may be pending. Despite 
this he, too, managed to win a 
seat in parliament but even 
there found hims elf on the re- 
ceiving end of another on- 
slaught. A typing error in a 
presentation he made about 
health-cans costs resulted in ac- 
cusations of peijm y, misconduct 
and giving false information to 
parliament. The Parliamentary 
Privileges Committee found 
him guilty on all counts and is- 
sued a 196-page document to 
back up its findings. 

When Dr Chee and three col- 
leagues appeared before the 
committee to defend them- 
selves they got into hot water 
again ana were fined some 
£3,500 each for contempt, 
meaning they had asked ques- 
tions or refused to answer ques- 
tions which the PAP-controIIed 
committee deemed to be hold- 
ing parliament in contempt 

Pinner, Middlesex 


Why does Dr Chee bother 
when he could have enjoyed a 
quiet and relatively prosperous 
life as an academic? “If you 
keep pushing a person you get 


reep pushing a ^ 
his back up against the walL H he 


says. “There is no choice but to 
fight back.” He believes the cur- 
rent way of conducting politics 
cannot go on for ever. “You’ve 
got to keep ihe candle lit for that 
time when it can bum bright.” 

Vbterewho refuse to bade the 
PAP can expect little mercy ei- 
ther. On Tuesday the PAP an- 
nounced that it would scrutinise 
the election results precinct by 
precinct to see which voted for 
tiie opposition. Areas with high 
dissenting votes would find their 
housing services upgraded last. 

This threat refines an earlier 
pledge to discriminate against 
whole constituencies that fail to 
elect PAP members. If, in the 
face of this onslaught, the 
opposition manages to improve 


obits 1991 performance, when 
it secured 39 per cen 


per cent of the 
vote, the government may find 
that intimidation is not the best 
way to stay in power. 


Cambridgeshire 
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Close to catastrophe: An off-duty soldier, Noam Friedman (left), opens fire on Palestinian shoppers in Hebron, before an Israeli soldier , Avi Busldla (centre), jumps on him and drags him from the scene 


Photographs: AP/Reuter 


Gunman 
aimed to 
sabotage 
handover 


Associated Press 
and Reuter 

Palestinians dived to the 
ground in panic and shouted 
“massacre'’ when an Israeli sol- 
dier opened fire in ail directions 
at the vegetable market in the 
heart of Hebron. The off-duty 
soldier, who lives in a Jewish set- 
tlement near Jerusalem, emp- 
tied the dip of his M-16 
automatic rifle into the crowd- 
ed open-air market before oth- 
er soldiers overpowered him. 

Noam Friedman, 19, fired for 
nearly 10 seconds into the mar- 
ket on Martyrs Street, wound- 
ing men, women and a youth, 
witnesses and doctors said. 

At first, panic and confusion 
gripped everyone - Arabs, sol- 
diers and Jewish settlers. The 
Jews thought they were under 
attack and began firing around 
the market Police and soldiers 
rushed to the scene from the 
nearby Jewish enclave of Avra- 
ham Avinu, and witnesses said 
at least one Palestinian was 
wounded by them. 

However, ash dawned on the 
Israelis that they were not the 
target, soldiers crept towards the 
gunman. A few Palestinians 
also moved towards him in an 
attempt to bring him down. 

Israeli lieutenant Avi Busld- 
la got there first. “When he en- 
tered tbe area of the square and 
began shooting, 1 stood at my 
post and heard the shots. With- 
in 20 seconds I pinned him to 
the ground and took his gun." 
Lt Buskila said. 

Even while on the ground the 
gunman tried to load a second 
magazine into his rifle. Sol- 
diers then dragged him to a mil- 


itary jeep. “It happened right in 
front of me," said stallholder 
Walid Kafisheh, 46. M I tried to 
stop him but the soldiers got to 
him first Then soldiers and po- 
lice came from everywhere 
shooting." 

Abdel Karim Atrash, 16, was 
selling aubergines when he was 
hit by gunfire. “I turned and saw 
a‘ soldier in uniform. I tried to 
run but felt a pain in my leg." 
Friedman fired between 10 and 
IS rounds, witnesses said. 

The director of Hebron’s 
Alia Hospital initially said 11 
Palestinians were wounded, but 
hospital officials later said that 
five people were hit by bullets, 
and nine others were hurt in 
beatings by IsraeG troops. 

The 19-year-old off-duty sol- 
dier was from the Maaleh 
Adumim settlement near 
Jerusalem. He was drafted five 
months ago and served in a lo- 
gistics unit in Israel. He was not 
assigned to duty in Hebron. A 
senior Israeli army commander 
said Friedman did guard duty on 
Tuesday night at His base near 
Jerusalem, and got on a bus to 
Hebron yesterday morning. The 
gunman wore a skullcap and a 
white fringed undershirt, both 
symbols of a religious Jew. 

Later, Friedman was defiant. 
He said he acted to sabotage the 
handover to the PLO of the 
town that he said was bough L for 
the Jews 4,000 years ago by the 
biblical Abraham. "Abraham 
bought the Cave of the Patri- 
archs for 400 shekels of silver. 
No one will return it," said 
Friedman, triumphantly waving 
his fist in the air. 

The cave, which, is holy to 
Jews, is to remain under Israeli 



Arabs fear 
Israeli hold 
on Clinton’s 
new team 


Israeli soldiers and medics treating one of the Palestinian victims of the marketplace shooting Photograph: Reuter 


control along with all Jewish 
holy places after Israel with- 
draws from 80 per cent of He- 
bron. The cave is also a holy site 
to Muslims, who call it the 
Haram al-Ibrahimi. In February 
1994, Baruch Goldstein, a Jew 
from the nearby Kiryat Arba 
settlement, massacred 29 Pales- 
tinians kneeling in prayer at al- 


Ibrahimi mosque before sur- 
vivors beat him to death. 

Friedman's defiance brought 
to mind another right-wing re- 
ligious Israeli, Yigal Amir, who 
murdered Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabinl4 months ago to 
hall a land-for-peace deal with 
Arafat. “Bibi [Netanyahu] re- 
mains alone, without Jews be- 


hind him,” Friedman said in re- 
marks that echoed Amir. 

Yesterday, the army poured 
troops into Hebron and pul ar- 
moured personnel carriers on 
surrounding hills to prevent 
reprisals. It also imposed a 
bnef curfew, \buths bunted 
tyres and clashed with soldiers 
briefly after the shooting but 


the streets quickly emptied. 

Hebron's Palestinian politi- 
cal leaders issued a statement 
after the shooting saying there 
could be no peace while the 400 
settlers remained among the 
100,000 Palestinians. "The only 
solution for Hebron is to evac- 
uate these fanatics." the state- 
ment said. 


The diary of violence in one long year 


5 January: Yabya Ayyash, 
known as “The Engineer" and 
believed to be the mastermind 
of a wave of Islamic suicide 
bombings against Israel, is killed 
in the Gaza Strip when his cel- 
lular telephone blows up. The 
militant Islamic group Hamas 
vows to avenge his death, which 
it blames on Israel. 

20 January: Palestinians hold 
first election for president and 
parliament to rule in the West 
Bank and Gaza under peace 
deal with Israel. Yasser Arafat, 
PLO chiet elected president. 
25 February: Hvo Hamas sui- 
cide bombers (till 26 in attacks 


in Jerusalem and tbe southern 
Israeli town of Ashkelon. 
Bombings said to be in revenge 
for the Idning of Ayyash. 

3 March: Hamas suicide 
bomber on a bus in Jerusalem 
kills IS. Israel declares all-out 
war against Hamas. 

4 March: A Hamas suicide 
bomber kills 13 at a busy Tfel 
Aviv shopping mall. 

23 March: Israel, rocked by the 
suicide bombings, puts off 
scheduled withdrawal from He- 
bron, the seventh and last West 
Bank town still occupied. 

29 May: Benjamin Netanyahu, 
a right-winger, ousts Shimon 


Peres in national elections vow- 
ing to boost security. 

23 July: Arafat meets David 
Levy, Israeli Foreign Minister, 
in Gaza. 

2 August: Netanyahu infuriates 
Palestinians by lifting four-year 
freeze on West Bank Jewish set- 
tlement expansion imposed by 
previous government. 

29 August Palestinians hold first 
general strike in West Bank and 
Gaza in two years to protest at 
Israeli policy, heads of Israeli- 
PLO steering committee on 
implemention of interim peace 
deals hold first meeting since 
Netanyahu took office. 


4 September: Netanyahu and 
Arafat bold first summit.. 

24 September: Israeli govern- 
ment opens tourist tunnel near 
Islamic holy site, igniting 
protests reminiscent of Pales- 
tinian uprising and further sour- 
ing relations with Arab states. 

25 September: Israeli soldiers 
kill five Palestinians and wound 
about 300 during protests in 
West Bank town of Ram all ah. 

26 September: Thirty-nine 
Palestinians and 11 Israelis die 
in clashes in the worst violence 
since Israel and the PLO signed 
peace deal in 1993. 

27 September: Seven Palestini- 


ans and three Israelis killed in 
the West Bank. Gaza Strip and 
Arab East Jerusalem. Three of 
the Palestinians shot dead dur- 
ing stone-throwing protest out- 
side Jerusalem’s al-Aqsa 
mosque, Islam's third holiest 
shrine. 

28 September: Arab shot dead 
in Gaza but Palestinian police 
keep Ud on protests in most of 
the West Bank and Gaza. 

29 September: President Clinton 
invites Netanyahu, Arafat, Jor- 
dan's King Hussein and Egypt- 
ian President Hosni Mubarak to 
White House summit 

6 October: Following White 


House summit, Israel and PLO 
launch weeks oE marathon talks 
on Hebron redeployment. 

11 December: Guerrillas from 
the Popular Front of the Lib- 
eration of Palestine shoot dead 
a 12-year-old Israeli boy and his 
mother in a drive-by shooting 
near the PLO- ruled West Bank 
town of Rnmallah. Five other 
settlers wounded. 

12 December: Israeli farmer 
shoots dead a Palestinian work- 
er in southern Israel. 

24 December: Netanyahu and 
Arafat meet on Hebron. US 
Middle East envoy Dennis 
Ross reports “real progress". 


John Carlin 

Washington 

High among President Bill 
Clinton’s New Year resolutions 
will be to do all in his power 
to forge a lasting peace settle- 
ment between Israelis and 
Palestinians. However, two 
recent appointments he has 
made to top jobs in his admin- 
istration have only made the 
challenge more daunting. 

Madeleine Albright, the 
President’s designated Secretary 
of State, and Rahm Emanuel 
who replaces George Steph- 
anopoulos as senior White 
House adviser, will only en- 
courage the perception of the 
Palestinians and the Arab world 
that America cannot be trust- 
ed to play honest broker in the 
Middle Eastern conflict. 

Given the huge distrust that 
Israel's Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu generates 
among Arabs, America's me- 
diating role as negotiations 
evolve beyond the Hebron deal 
towards “final status" talks will 
become more critical than ever. 

President Clinton will be 
seeking to press home the ad- 
vantage by helping Israel rebuild 
bridges with its Arab neigh- 
bours, notably Egypt and Jor- 
dan. He would also like to add 
Syria to the peace equation 
Syria, as Israel's all-important 
security concerns cannot be 
met with Syrian co-operation 

The prospects of Ms 
Albright taring any better than 
the outgoing Warren Christo- 
pher at persuading Syria to do 
business with Mr Netanyahu, 
are not good. It is not only a 
question of style, although tem- 
peramentally Ms Albright is to 
Mr Christopher as Lady 
Thatcher was to Sir Geoffrey 
Howe. More to the point, Ms 
Albright’s record as US am- 
bassador to the United Na- 
tions offered evidence once 
more of America’s special re- 
lationship with Israel. 

Mr Emanuel remains for 
now a relatively unknown quan- 
tity. But as his fame spreads, the 
news will also reach the Arab 
world that the middle name of 
President Clinton’s new emi- 
nence grise is Israel. 

Rahm Israel Emanuel's fa- 
ther fought with the Israeli un- 
derground in the war for Israeli 
nationhood Mr Emanuel senior 
named his three sons after Is- 
raeli heroes who died in that 
war. The Emanuel family was 
brought up in Chicago but sum- 
mer holidays were always spent 
in the Jewish homeland. Rahm 
Emanuel was bom in the US 
but kept Israeli dual citizenship 
until he was 18. During the Gulf 


to the land oil his father when 
he volunteered to serve in the 
Israeli army. He spent two- 
and-a-half weeks at a military 
base near the Lebanese border. 

It was events at the Lebanese 
border eight months ago which 
revealed to Arab leadens tbe ex- 
tent of Ms Albright’s commit- 
ment to the Israeli cause. She 
argued vehemently against a 
UN decision to publish a human- 
rights report heavily critical of 
the Israeli artillery bombard- 
ment of Qana, in southern 
Lebanon, which killed more 
than 100 Palestinian refugees. 
Ms Albright said publication of 
the report would damage 
American peace efforts. 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali said 
in an interview in November 
that colleagues at the UN had 
warned him at the time that his 
decision to overrule Ms Al- 
bright's request not to publish 
the report would cost him his 
job as UN Secretary-General. 

In an article published in yes- 
terday's New York Times Mr 
Boutros-Ghali, who bade his 
final farewell to the UN yes- 
terday, said Ms Albright was 


Boutros-Ghali’s 
decision to 
publish a report 
critical of Israel 
may have cost 
him his job 


well aware of the difficulties she 
would encounter in persuading 
the Arab world of her “bona 
fides". 

Mr Boutros-Ghali was at a 
dinner two weeks ago attended 
by Ms Albright. It was a tense 
encounter, for only days earli- 
er she had succeeded in her cru- 
sade to dash bis hopes of a 
second term as Secretary-Gen- 
eral. “What went wrong?” he 
asked her. “Why this campaign 
against me for six months?" 

According to Mr Boutros- 
Ghali, she she fobbed him off 
an “official interpretation" and 
then proceeded to ask him for 
help in the new challenges she 
would face after her promotion 
to Secretary of State. 

“She asked me to help her nj 
relations with the Arabs," said 
Mr Boutros-Ghali, an Egypt* 30 
veteran of Middle Eastern 
diplomacy. “She made the point 
that she knew because she was 
against my re-election that the 
Arab world was not happy." 


Israeli deaths in south Lebanon highest for 10 years 


Rashid Sfnno 

Reuter 

Beirut - Fighting between Muslim 
guerrillas and Israeli forces and their 
militia allies in south Lebanon 
kiUed 255 people in 1996, including 
27 Israeli soldiers. 

The soldiers’ deaths make up the 
highest annual Israeli death toll on 
the last active Arab-Israeli frontline 
for more than a decade. 

In 1995, 175 people died in south 


Lebanon violence including 23 
Israeli soldiers. A year earlier, 21 Is- 
raelis were among 201 people 
killed there. The 1996 figure is die 
highest annual Israeli death toll in 
Lebanon since 1985, when 37 sol- 
diers died. 

The Jewish state pulled out the 
bulk of its 1982 invasion force that 
year and set up a border zone in 
the south to protect its northern ar- 
eas from raids. 

Besides the 27 Israeli casualties. 


the 1996 death toll indudes 155 civil- 
ians and 54 guerrillas belonging 
mainly to the pro-Iranian Hizbollah 
and 19 militiamen of the Israeli-al- 
lied South Lebanon Army (SLA). 

In 1995, the guerrillas killed 33 
SLA men while the Israelis and 
their militia allies killed 72 guerril- 
las. 

The main reason behind the rise 
in the south Lebanon death figures 
last year was a 17-day Israeli blitz 
against Hizbollah in April that - ac- 


cording to Lebanese officials - 
killed at least 270 people, mostly 
civilians. 

A US-brokered ceasefire agree- 
ment that ended the campaign, 
barred firing at civilians but allowed 
raids on the Israeli-held zone and 
gave both sides the right to self-de- 
fence. 

Some 1,000 Israeli troops and the 
3,000-strong SLA control a the 15- 
mile-wide zone in south Lebanon. 
They come under attack almost 


every day from Hizbollah and oth- 
er groups. 

Most of the Israeli and SLA ca- 
sualties fall in roadside bomb at- 
tacks against their patrols or 1 in 
coordinated guerrilla raids on pa- 
trols or posts using mortar bombs, 
rockets or machincguns. ' 

Lebanon's official National News 
Agency has reported that, barring 
Lhe April Hizbollah-Israel fighting, 
the guerrillas have launched a to- 
tal of 365 attacks on the Israelis or 


SLA in 1996. The remainder of the 
1996 casualties in Lebanon include 
13 people killed in various explo- 
sions in the country and 132 killed 
in non-political murders. There 
were 103 non-political murders in 
Lebanon in 1995 and 120 a year ear- 
lier. 

■ Israeli planes raided suspected 
guerrilla targets in south Lebanon 
on Tuesday night shortly after a 
guerrilla attack on two Israeli army 
posts. 


A Hizbollah spokesman in Beirut 
said that the air attack targeted the 
JabaJ Sojoud area of the Iqlim 3l* 
Toufah ridge used by the pro-Ira®" 
ian guerrillas to wage altacksjM 
Israeli forces occupying 1 ®® border 
zone. 

Sources with the SLA mflit^ 
said the Israeli jets raided IqUm®*' 
Toufah after guerrillas attacked 
Israeli posts on the edge of the 
raeli-hcld zone. No one’s® 5 hurt ® 
the assaults, they said. . " 
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The Church and Labour should be in harmony 

he bishoos arf> nn a mil r? - I . .. . _ 


T he bKhops are on a roll. From 
we Bishop of Rome down the 
rearers of cross and mitre are 


ical bully-boys. In 1996 morality 
became a code-word for reactionary 
eettino , 1 t“ llc w views about sex and the family, 

saaes exude m iTh eir ^ewYearmes- The bishops’ New Year messages are 
teif^tth?S 6den ^’ ^ cooviction about morality, yes, but they talk about 
“SI obligations wider than parents and 

esoSalh/tn^frt? 1 ?^?*^ 5 3661115 children, husbands and wives. They 
SSSSi 5of < ? eA “gb c ans. I tisnot have not left those behindUut they have 
inohum C ? v ™y* Mark Birm- placed them in a social context Moral- 

SfSnrffi l- ? leadmg occu P ants of they say, is also about the equity of 

but the institutions, about income distribu- 
^ **- Gone tion, urban deprivation. Morality is 

j is that band-wringing diffi- about judging the balance between 
aence which used to characterise Angli- public and private interest and deter- 

m, P^uncements. Just before mining the right way of conducting pol- 

L-nnstmas John Redwood told the 1 1 — j -- 

bishops - this is an ancient Tbry incan- 
tation - to provide a moral lead to the 
nation. Well, that is what they are now 
doing and it serves him right It may not 
quite amount to an episcopal m jnnrti pri 
to vote Labour or Liberal Democrat 
but it comes pretty close to an invita- 
tion to throw off Tbry rule for the sake 
of the nation’s moral health. 

It could be that the bishops have 
imbibed too deeply of Christmas spirit. 

After all, they are prelates of churches 
in which only a fraction of En glish 
people are active. Yet in a secular soci- 
ety the churches retain some influence, 
greater than numbers alone would jus- 
tify; the bishops are still in a position 
to stir things up. Many people will 
demur at that. They hear the bishops 
talking morality and say, didn’t last year 
see that word gang-raped by the polit- 


ics in a pluralist democracy. This is 
moral talk worth hearing - especially 
by the parties of the centre and left. 

Earlier this week, in a desperate piece 
of confected controversy, the BBC tried 
to set the Labour Party up by squeezing 
remarks about abortion out of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Winning. Imagin e, a 
Roman Catholic cardinal saying some- 
thingdisapproving about abortion! The 
real story was that those Scottish Labour 
MPs who, the cardinal claimed, were 
being censored on the abortion issue are, 
generally speaking, oldish Labour and 
well to the left of Tony Blair on questions 
of trade unions, state involvement in the 
economy and so on. It is a fair bet that 
Cardinal Winning is also, economically 
speaking, on the left 

That is why, for all the surface ripples 
about the cardinal's attack on Tony 
Blair, Labour needs more not less 
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intervention in politics by bishops like 
him. Labour does not have to concede 
a single inch over the abortion question 
to see that there is a lot more to moral- 
ity than the fate of foetuses. One of the 
oddest aspects, indeed, of this whole 
Blair/Winning/abortion story is the 
suggestion that there is anything new 
in it. Cabinet papers for 1966 released 
this week confirm Harold Wilson’s 
personal caution when it came to the 
great "permissive'’ legislation passed 
when he was Prime Minister. His hes- 
itation stemmed partly from his own 
personal convictions, partly his aware- 
ness of Catholic sentiment in and 


around his Huyton seat on Merseyside. 
What has changed since then? 

Ordinary Catholics vote, like everyone 
else, for reasons of personal interest 
They also pay some attention to tbeir 
priests who, like the Pope in Rome, have 
never exhausted morality in talkin g 
about sex. Morality is also about justice 
in the tax system, about social obliga- 
tions, the distribution of income and 
wealth and, as the present Pope often 
says, just treatment by employers of their 
employees. Working-class Catholics tra- 
ditionally voted Labour, as they still do, 
because Labour represented fairness in 
society and fairness at work. Cardinal 


Winning’s statements about abortion are 
not going to change that nor, pace the 
BBC are they intended to. 

In his New Year message the Bishop 
of Oxford, Richard Harries, deplored 
what he called “pick and mix” moral- 
ity. Some people will say, ah, you can- 
not have fairness in society and “social 
morality” without buying into reac- 
tionary religious positions on abortion 
(forbidden) and marriage (indissolu- 
ble). This is nonsense. There is a moral 
case to be made for the termination of 
pregnancy, constructed from funda- 
mental tenets about individual choice 
and social responsibility. The point the 
bishops are making is surely that politi- 

. -fie fact is that iXur is weii-po^ 

loned on this moral territory. Even in niphivui* - • ■ ® 


jn 1997 is straightforward. The more 
bishops mounting the pulpit the 
better ... When they start influencing 
voters, then Labour needs to start 
worrying. Because then it will have to 
address the milk-and-water nature of 
so many of its tax and spending com- 
mitments and the resulting doubt 
whether a Biair-Ied government would 
make Britain a fairer place. 

A perfect meal: 
read all about it 


tioned on this moral territoiy. Even in 
its modish, Mandelsoned form it still has 
easier access to the language of com- 
mitments, responsibilities and recipro- 
cal obligations than the Tories can ever 
aspire to. Tory talk about the morality 
of social arrangements (which neces- 
sarily encompasses most ostensibly 
personal conduct as well) rings hollow: 
neither John Major nor his intellectual 
partisans in the right-wing press have yet 
attempted to repudiate that devastating 
remark by Margaret Thatcher about 
there being no such thing as society. 

The practical conclusion for Labour 


pictures, increasing numbers of cook- 
e ry books are being bought Bur to what 
effect . We know that certain of Delia 
S ™ lh ’ s / avourite things (eg peppers for 
grilling) are now supermarket staples. 
Yet we also know that along with all 
those books, the volume of sales of con- 
venience foods is rising, suggesting 
tiiat less peeling, chopping and slicing 
is going on in the nation's kitchens. How 
is that circle to be squared? Could it be 
that more and more people are eating 
Marks & Spencer ready-to-eat meals 
with one of the latest cookeiy books 
propped up in front of them? 


■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 


Will Saudis 
allow nurses 
a fair trial? 

Sir: The article by the Saudi 
ambassador on “Why Islam’s law 
% bewilders the West" (1 January) 
was of real interest as an answer to 
the populist point of view on the 
1 current proceedings against the 
two British nurses, which as he 
rightly pointed out is mistakenly 
concentrating on the Jaw as 
practised in Muslim states. It is not 
however an answer to those of us 
concerned with the behaviour of 
law-enforcement agencies and the 
conduct offair trials involving 
foreigners. One can accept that 
criminal codes are God-made and 
that it is up to the foreigner in a 
country to observe the laws, bin in 
this particular instance our 
legitimate concerns are not being 
addressed. 

There is more than enough 
gossip, most of it apparently from 
Sauca circles, and little enough 
known fact surrounding this case. 
The main substantiated cause of 
concern is Lhat one way and 
another consular officials were 
prevented from access to the 
accused, contrary to the Vienna 
convention, and that the nurses 
-* may have been subject to unfair 
pressure over a period of four days 
to extract a confession or 
confessions. If our understanding is 
in any way correct the facts must be 
thoroughly probed at trial and the 
so-called confessions rejected. It is 
our understanding that this is also 
Muslim law. 

The main causes of anxiety as to 
ihe trial procedure are two. ■ 

Is the basic right to have a lawyer 

to speak for you at trial and 
question witnesses to be observed? 

Is the trial to take place in 
public? If not; wfll the authorities 
allow international legal rights 
observers to be present? With due 
respect to our local diplomats, who 
will have the right to be present 
under international convention, 
they are not versed in international 
procedural standards. 

All legal systems, mcludmg our 
own, have common procedural _ 
r* problems that are tackled over time 

9 bv human beings whose first duty to 

man and God is to protect the 
innocent before considering the 

at least one example of a country 
Lhat combines punishments and 

STEpnEN JAKOBI 

^IrTmbAbmadlhia 
Richmond Surrey 
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replaced by self-serving 
propaganda from managers and 
quangocrats. 

Hospital staff around the 
country are batile-weary from 
protecting patient services from the 
sham of the market. Unless this is 
replaced by a long-term 
commissioning system for 
secondary health care, increasing 
numbers of doctors, nurses and 
paramedical will retreat 
disillusioned into retirement or 
private practice. Health care in the 
UK will be in danger of following 
the US example of escalating costs 
and inconsistent standards. 
MALCOLM SIMMS FRCS 
Consultant Surgeon 
Birmingham 

Sir May I offer an encouraging 
thosight for the year ahead? At a 
ritne when so many brickbats are 
hurled at the National Health 
Service, it makes a pleasant change 
to be able to give unstinted praise. 

My wife, a stroke victim without 
any real prospect of recoveiy, is a 
patient on Pnory Wind of 
Goisborough General Hospital. 
There, during the festive season, no 
effort was spared to provide good 
cheer. Everyone, mcludmg regular 
visitors like myself, partook of an 
excellent Christmas lunch. The 
nursing and support staff gave of 
their best to provide celebratory 
warmth and merriment, and they 

certainly succeeded. 

Of course, aB this bas nothing to 
do with NHS internal markets: it is 
about a real concern for the 
happiness of people Sruck downby 
illness. So long as such admirable 
spirit continues to prevail m our 
hospitals, all is not lost 
PETER ORR 
Gvisborw. gh 
Cleveland 


Caring anglers? 
Ask the fish 

Sin For the many anglers D A 
Beaumont (letter, 28 December) 
says he knows who go to great 
lengths to ensure the safety and 
welfare of fish they catch, I know 
many who do not 

I observe them quite regularly on 
my daily walks, sitting along the 
river bank and, in the summer, 
often asleep with cans of lager at 
their side, waiting forthe electronic 
bite alarm on their rods to wake 
them if they get a bite. What skill is 
there in that? I rarely see an 

damaged ^sh one can see in 
photographs in the angling press, 
injured by either being de-hooked 
on gravel surfaces or being kept too 
long with other fish in a keep net. 

My daily walk to the river is to 
check on swans fora local rescue 
group. Most days-somewhere-a 
tackled swan is rescued and treated, 
often for the surgical removal of 
barbed hooks and other angling 
equipment. There is now a need for 
a National Swan Convention held in 
the autumn at Stratford-upon-Avon 
to review this growing problem. 

Anglers may well wish to give the 

impression of caring for the waters 
and wildlife but there is a cruel and 
unacceptable face to this sport. 
ROSALIND BARNES 
Langley, Berkshire 

Sir. DA Beaumont suggests that the 
purpose of fishing for most anglers 
is to “pit their wits and eepertise 
against the ...fish". This would be 


fine if the fish were a willing 
participant, and if it were not risking 
rather more than the angler. 

Angling organisations sometimes 
claim that fish are cold-blooded and 
therefore cannot feel pain. 
However, there is no scientific basis 
for this argument and the RSPCA 
Medway Report concluded that fish 
could feel pain in the same way as 
any other vertebrate. Why else 
would they have a nervous system? 

Mr Beaumont says anglers care 
deeply about the fish that they catch 

and return. I suggest they 
demonstrate their compassion in a 
simple but effective way: stop fishing. 
RICHARD MOUNTFORD 
Birmingham 

Sir. As a superior species on this 
planet we fail miserably in being 
compassionate to those who are at 
our mercy. At no time in human 
history have animals suffered at the 
hand of mankind as much as now. 

Mahatma Gandhi said: “The 
greatness of a nation and its moral 
progress should be judged by the 
way it treats its animals." As we 
approach the 21st century, 
mankind should make peace with 
the anim al kingdom. 

NTHN MEHTA, 

President, Ibung Indian Vegetarians 
West Croydon, Surrey 

Sir Seventy years ago, two small 
children in North Yorkshire 
happened to be in at the kill when a 
hunted vixen was run to earth. 

She was dug out by hunt 
servants, whose spades chopped up 
her cubs - for Lord G was hunting 
out of season. She was thrown to 


the hounds, and her one surviving 
cub was taken for rearing and 
future sport. Farmers benefited, 
since shooting foxes would have 
cost them their tenancies, all the 
landowners being sportsmen. 

My sister and I were lucky not to 
be blooded by having the shredded 
vixen smeared over our heads, the 
traditional initiation of newcomers 
to the sport. 

PETER HILL 

Tanworth-in-Arden, Warwickshire 


Mad logic of the 
house market 

Sir As one who is trying to move 
house I am fascinated by 
pronouncements from housing 
spin-doctors (commonly known as 
estate agents) on the impending 
house price boom(“House prices 
cheer Tbries”, 27 December). It 
seems to be the received wisdom 
that many vendors are keeping 
their houses off the market until 
prices rise. This may be true, but 
the logic seems flawed. 

If we assume that most people 
selling a house will be buying 
another one, and that the new 
house wfll cost more than the one 
they have sold, we can see the 
problem more clearly. If prices rise 
on a percentage basis (as say the 
spin-doctors), Mule people keep 
then: house off the market the price 
of the house they want to buy will 
increase by a greater sum than the 
one they have to sell and they are 
going to be worse off 
Perhaps the logical solution is to 


sell your existing house and buy 
your new one as soon as possible, 
before the much -lauded boom. But 
□o one has ever said the housing 
market is governed by logic. 

Dr MARTIN PREENE 
Chester 


No more ‘safe’ 
white-collar jobs 

Sin Yvette Cooper (article, 30 
December) sees middle-class 
anxiety over jobs as an illusion, but 
a valuable one, prompting 

jobs 
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unrewarding. 

But Ms Cboper should not 
agarme that the middle class 
consists entirely of young, highly- 
educated job-boppers. Rirsome 
years, many older middle-class 
people have been losing the “safe" 
jobs they acquired many years 

previously. These workers possess 
□either the qualifications of the 
youthful go-getters, nor the street- 
wise skills of working-class 
survivors. Many are opting for 
“early retirement" at SO, rather than 
face the unequal battle fora job. 

By all means let us have more 
educational opportunities for a 
dispossessed labour force, but let 
us also provide solid support and 
career guidance for those middle- 
class people for whom redundancy 
is not just another career move. 
This is a task which local colleges 
should cheerfully take on, as they 
did in the Eighties. Then the 
bridge” programmes for 
unemployed white-collar workers 
flourished, surprisingly, under 
Margaret Thatcher. 

ROLAND PEARSON 
Pinner, Middlesex 


Oasis in the land 
of hyperreality 

Sin Invoking Baudrillard, Peter 
Pop ham describes a redoubling of 
Oasis stories as “post-modern" 
(“Oasis after the orgy", 30 
December). He compares the 
band's simulation of cultural and 
aesthetic forms (such as their 
apparent aping of celebrity) 
unfavourably with the originality of 
the Beatles (who apparently 
discovered transgression, narcotic 
and otherwise, first). Popbam 
claims that the reduplication of 
images by and of Oasis keeps them 
famous long after they should have 
disappeared. I would like to suggest 
that Popham misses an important 
aspect of BaudrilJard's argument. 

It is right to say that Oasis can 
gain our attention without absolute 
justification, but this does not mean 
lhat their slams is entirely false. 

This is because they occupy what 
Baudrillard calls th ehypeneal. This 
is not the unreal any more than it is 
the absolutely real. Rather, it is a 
dimension oi iodistinction between 
(particularly media) 
representations and what they 
purport to represent. The real 
status of hyperrealities is 
undecidable, because the media 
image is real (for example, 
effective, even if not truthful) just 
as real things are always minimally 
mediated (for example, 
televisually). 

This complication is absent from 
Popham ’s article, which appeals to 
entirely real and unreal things as 
soon as it suggests that (real) 
people are duped into consuming 
Oasis despite their false (or 
unreal) media image. Against 
these appeals, it is worth 
considering the possibility that 
Oasis fans buy their music despite 
as well as because of their media 
image, and that Popham’s article is 
just another article about how 
there should be fewer articles 
about Oasis. 

Dr MARTIN MURRAY. 

School of Literary and 
Media Studies 
University of North London 
London N7 

Shops heat the 
high street 

Sir. I was amazed on New Year’s 
Eve, when the outside 
temperature was -2 C, to find 
shops with their doors 
deliberately kepi open. When I 
asked about this in one shop, 1 was 
told to min d my own business, as 
they had orders from 
management to do this and they 
were quite warm, thank you. 

They seemed quite oblivious of 
the fact that they were wasting 
large amounts of energy, 
especially from overhead heaters 
next to the doors. Considering 
that the national electricity supply 
is stretched to its limit in such 
weather, this seems sheer 
madness. 

DAVID NOWELL 
New Barnet 
Hertfordshire 

Whiz-kids 

Sir: On 23 Deeemberyou reported 
that 1,500 City bank ere and brokers 
had each received a bonus of more 
than £500,000. The total budget of 
the primary school of whose 
governors I am chairman is less 
than £500,000. The school has 
some 340 pupils. We have got our 
national priorities obscenely 
wrong. 

BLLLKERKMAN 

Willingham 

Cambridgeshire 
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£2? 95 ■ . 

BUY 2 GET 
15QPOINTS 
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KP Skips x 10 pack 
£1-59 

BUY 2 GET 
100 POINTS 


Cq|]ee200g 
£3 -49 ! 

BUY 3 GET 
300 POINTS 
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Golden Wonder 
Crisps/Wotsits x 10 pack 
£1-59 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

160 POINTS 


Ready Brek ... 
7S0g 
£1-69 

BUY 2 GET 
100 POINTS 
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Sainsburys 
Liquid Cleaner 
900ml 
£149 

BUY 1 GET 
50 POINTS 
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Parozone Bleach 
750ml..' 
£1-09 

BUY1GET 
40 POINTS 




Aquajresh Flex 
Toothbrushes 
£1-99 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

100 POINTS 


t\r. . 





Sainsburys Classic 
Cola S x 330ml pack 
£1*99 

BUY 2 GET 
100 POINTS 



Heinz Weight 
Watchers 

Baked Beans 420g 
33p 

buyVget 

25 POINTS 
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Heinz Weight 
Watchers 
Spaghetti 400g 
33p 

BUY 2 GET 
25 POINTS 


Krone nbourg f 

4 x440ml pack 
£3-99 

BUY 2 GET ; 
200 POINTS f 




Polo x 4/x 5 pack 
69p-75p 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

40 POINTS 


Homepride 

Sweet & 
Sour 



Walls Too Good 
To Be True 750ml 
£1-99 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

100 POINTS 
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Homepride Cook in ^ 

Sauce Cans 400g 

BUY ANY 2 d p| | 
> 100 POINTS 


1 !. , 


Sainsbury s 
Strong Dry Cider 
2 litres 

£2-49 

BUY 2 GET 
150 POINTS 


SAINSBURYS 


1 Sainsburys 

j C ur ry Sauces 3 30g 
99p 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 50 
POINTS 





Sainsburys Frozen 
Floret Mix lkq 
£1-99 

BUY 1 GET 
75 POINTS 




Sainsbuiys 
Marinades 27 5g 
£1-39 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

150 POINTS 


Malted Danish 
^read 400g 

20PO^ITS 


THICK, MOPPETS 






8MN8BURV8 j Heinz Weight 

FLORET j ! Watchers Frozen 

MIX! Ready Meals Range 

^SCSST 1 ] 295g - 320g 

i £1-29- £1-99 

ghk,*. I BUY AW 2 GET 
1 100POINTS 


Flora Light 1kg 
£1-79 

BUY 2 GET 
100 POINTS 






Spontex Thick 
Moppet# 
99pk\ 

BUY 2 GET 
100 POINTS 


OFFERS AVAILABLE UNTIL 11TH JANUARY. ALSO AVAILABLE AT SAINSBURY’S SAVACENTRES- MERCHANDISE SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY SOME UNES ARE AVAILABLE AT LARCEP 
BRANCHES ONLY. THE LAW DOES NOT PERMIT THE SALE OF ALCOHOL TO PERSONS UNDER THE AGE OF IS ALCOHOL IS NOT AVAILABLE AT OUR BALLYMENA STORE. 

visit our web site AT: http://www.j-sainsburv.co.uk 
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Kleenex 


Haze Aerosols 

SAINSBURY S 

inovonl 

■ Novon 

300ml 

93p 

Automatic E3 1.2kg 
£1*69 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

I 


BUYANY2 

GET 

50 POINTS 

\ 


125 POINTS 
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Faiiy Liquid. 500ml 

j2p 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

40 POINTS 


% M 


Sainsbuiys 
^ Extra Thick Kitcht 


*6 & 


Towel 2 roll 
£1-32 

BUY 1 GET 
35 POINTS 


Ultra Facial Tissue 
--'.Twin Pack 
£2-89 

BUY 2 GET 
! 150 POINTS 



JifBathroom 
Mousse 600ml 
£1-75 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

100 POINTS 



Timatei Shampoo/ 
Conditioner 2Q0ml 
£1-39 

BUY1GET 
50 POINTS 




Sainsburys 
Shower Gel 250ml 
99p 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

75 POINTS 


Mum/Mum 
Botanical Deodorants 
150ml £1-69 -£1-89 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

100 POINTS 


Sainsbuiy s Extra Reward Points 


Sainsbuiy s Thin & 
Crispy Cheese & 
Tomato Pizza 
£1-95 

BUY 1 GET 
50 POINTS 



are here to stay. You’ll jmd them on 



Salon Selectives 
■ Shampoo/ 

' : Conditioner 400m I 
£1-99 

BUY ANY 2 GET 
100POINTS 


an amazing number of selected 


Silvikrin 

Hairspray 300ml 
£1-79 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

125 POINTS 




Nestle Toffee 
Crisp/Munchies 
Desserts lOOg 
59p 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 50 POINTS 


SAiNSBUFOTS 


items, and you’ll be happy to know 


jj IN TENSIV E 

§ HAND LOTION 


* Sainsbuiy s 
Low Fat Chocolate 

. j' 

Mousse 6 x 62-5g pack 
£1-19 

, BUY 2 GET* 
100 POINTS 


that you can continue collecting 


/■» Jr/ iHm 
200 m! 


' A X - . : ■ 


Reward Points throughout January 


Aquafresh Pump 
Toothpaste 100ml 
£1-89 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

100 POINTS 
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-Sainsbuiy s 
Duet 3 xl75g pack 
97p 

BUY 1 GET 
25 POINTS 


and beyond. We’d like you to make 
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Sainsbuiy s 


it your New Year’s resolution to 



Badox 

Showerfresh 250ml 
£1-89 

BUY ANY 2 
GET 

100 POINTS 


Buy i get 

50 POINTS 



Dove 2 x lOOg pack • 
£1-57 I 


shop at Sainsbuiy s. 


BUYANY2 (/jOVe 

vitl CrrnnL Saf 


100 POINTS 


CreamSaT 

Bonununra^ 





Kenygoid250g 

86p 

BUY 2 GET 
50 POINTS 
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Utterly Butterly 1kg 
£2-09 • 

BUY 1 GET 
60 POINTS 
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Sainsbury^ ferkey 
Escalopes irrC.rispy . 
Breadcrumbs x4 pack 

£3-39 

BUY 1 GET 
100 POINTS 



Bizds Eye Frozen 
Sliced Roast Pork in 
Gravy 227g 
£1-79 

BUY 1 GET 
50 POINTS 



Danish Unsmoked 
Radies* Back Bacon 
I^vmBick500g . 

4 ^69 

BUY! GET 
P 



SAINSBURY’S 


k^ 

Pd Btf r5J 


Finish Dishwashing 

Tablets x40 pack 

£ 5-79 

BUY 1 GET 
130 POINTS 



Sainsbuiy s Low Fat ^ 
Fruit Fools 113g 
48p 

BUY ANY 2 




Sainsbuiy s Diet 
Yogurts 8 x 125g pack 
£209 

BUY 1 GET 
50 POINTS 


Now with even more 
point to it. 


Sainsbury s. Where goodjdod costs less, 
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The joys of a sound Constitution 


E veryone knows 
that the British 
Constitution 
doesn't exist. And 
that it is unique in 
not being written down in doc- 
uments - certainly not in a 
single one. It is famously a set 
of arrangements and under- 
standings. So if we want to 
understand it. the obvious thing 
is to go to the Old Bailey in 
London, or our local town hall 
and magistrate’s court, and see 
it al work. Children have always 
done that, and are usually prop- 
erly impressed by the odd 
mixture of showmanship and 
seriousness they see. 

Even so, Writer Bagehot, 
the great 19th-century constit- 
utional essayist, approved of 
someone who said: "The cure 
for admiring the House of 
Lords was to go and look at it." 
He only half meant iL but the 
alternating clamour and tedium 
of many of the public workings 
of government might indeed 
fuel the cynicism that opinion 
polls report - the easy dissid- 
ence of the well-governed. 

So it is sensible to take an 
interest in the likes of Burke. 
Macaulay and Bagehot (or 
Plato, Melbourne and a dozen 
others) who have discussed the 
nature of government, often 


rather in the manner of anthro- 
pologists describing how the 
odd behaviour of some tribe in 
fact makes sense. Not that any 
prescriptions, or the system, 
are set In stone: Edmund Burke 
noted, as though to counteract 
his seeming traditionalism: "A 
state without the means of 
some change is without the 
means of its conservation.'’ 

True to the spirit of much 
writing about the Constitution, 
we can begin by saying what it 
is noL Though an understand- 
ing of the nuances of the system 
is best to be found in something 
like the Oxford Dictionary of 
Political Quotations, it is ab- 
solutely not about politics. It is 
the machinery by which politics 
works. It has to be able to 
breathe in a vacuum. Its ability 
to help a rabble become a 
society is never better displayed 
than when the politicians are at 
each other’s throats fighting 
about who should be in charge. 

A constitution depends on 
the sort of people it governs. 
You apply the same adjectives 
to a constitution as to the 
people it fits (or ill-fits). The 
British Constitution might not 
work for any other people, but 
it is. like us, reasonable without 
being rational. We pride our- 
selves that no other people 


Britain’s system of government may look silly, but improving 
it would be difficult. In the first of a three-part series, 
Richard D North makes the case against major reform 


would tolerate, or could have 
contrived, so haphazard a way 



Some of the urge flows from a 
sense that the system ought to 
reflect their present style, not 
their inherited habits. In fact, 
the Constitution is sometimes 
almost too good at being mod- 
em: it allows, for instance, the 
current taste for trivial abuse 
and grandstanding to the media 
to pervade the House of Com- 
mons: the verbal truce pro- 
mised after John Smith's death 
lasted for weeks, not months. 

Besides, much of the British 
Constitution's style (the parlia- 
ment building itself, and many 
of its customs) are antique only 
in appearance: they were put 
together by Victorians in an age 
when Mammon wanted to 
clothe itself in medievalism. 

Bui it is true that some (mbits 
attach to the thing being veiy 
old, and proud of it: the roles 
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EVEREST'S JANUARY SALE 
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January Sale 




Call us today for a warmer, \c lA s 

quieter, more secure home AS ' 

doors and Roofline products. 
First Choice Finance 
If you want finance, we can also 
help. Wfe offer an unsecured finance 
facility subject to status. Written 
details are available on request. 


This January is the perfect 
time to invest in the best. 
Because you will get an amazing 
30%* off Everest's complete 
range of home improvement 
products - doors, windows, patio 


You only fit double glazing once, so fit the best - Everest. 

* Ofi list pries. Not to be used in conjunction with any other offer. 

Different discounts apply to conservatories. Offer only available at time of quotation. 


Call Free 0800 010123 


please quote 
ref JAN749 


■■ l*d like to save 30%' off 

V Everest's list price. 

■ Please anange a free, 

no obligation quotation. 


Name: Mr/Mrs/Miss . 


Home Tel No 


Address 


Everest 

FIT THE BEST 


Everest House, FREEPOST, Cvffiey, 
Hertfordshire EN6 4YA. 
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of heredity and religion, and 
some habits inherited from the 
17th centuiy, are genuinely 
important and might be hard to 
shift They may become more 
fashionable if we learn that 
deference can be liberating, 
and need be only a very mild 
form of subservience. 

E ven the most peculiar 
bits of the Constitution 
constantly refresh them- 
selves. The monarchy certainly 
does, if a little bizarrely. The 
monarchy appeals to many: to 
the thoughtless, because it pro- 
vides a family soap opera; to the 
intellectual, because it en- 
shrines lofty mysteries; and es- 
pecially to women, “who care", 
as Wdter Bagehot remarked, 
“50 times more for a marriage 
than a ministry". Nearly every- 
one senses that it would be a 
pity if it ceased to work. 

We have the House of Lords, 
in which people who share only 
the characteristics of having 
bad (often surprisingly recent) 
ancestors who were rapacious 
or industrious or both, and 
who have mosliy had an Eton 
education, are allowed to talk 
and vote on an equal footing 
with the most distinguished 
elder statesmen, churchmen 
and lawyers in the land (who 
are often the scions of long 
dynasties of the worldly wise). 

Some absurdities in the Con- 
stitution are merely the accre- 
tion of habits formed in simpler 
and much more corrupt times. 
These include the first-past- 
the-post voting system, which 
systematically disenfranchises a 


substantial minority of thought- 
ful voters; that is, those who 
vote for a third party outside its 
select and politically eccentric 
heartlands. It also disenfran- 
chises people who live in areas 
where there are few others of 
their political stamp; that is, 
socialists in suburbs and con- 
servatives in slums, neither of 
whom can hope to dent the out- 
come of an election. The Con- 
stitution should appal any 
democrat who believes in rule 
“by and for the people", and 
therefore most socialists. 

The Constitution is at its 
most antique when it enshrines 


a prejudice against the mob. It 
is designed to eliminate any 
serious danger of direct demo- 
cracy, and is instead a system for 
selecting and controlling a gov- 
erning filite (the parliamentar- 
ians). A plebiscite democracy, 
perhaps ushered in fay the sili- 
con chip, would, in one sense, 
be merely the last step towards 
democracy, but, in another, the 
first towards popular rule. But 
direct democracy risks the per- 
petual excitement of surfing 
moral panics, or the tedium of 
living in a Swiss canton. 

The Constitution's arrange- 
ment should shock any who 


COMFORT FOR REACTIONARIES 


A fanatical belief in democracy makes 
democratic institutions impossible 
- Bertrand Russell, 1872-1970 





I feel an insuperable reluctance in giving my 
hand to destroy any established institution of 
government on a theory, however plausible it 
may be - Edmund Burke, 1729-1/97 


The worst sort of tyranny the world has ever 
known: the tyranny of the weak over the 
strong. It is the only tyranny that lasts - 
Oscar Wilde, 1854-1900 


Authority doesn't work without prestige, 
or prestige without distance 
- Charles de Gaulle, 1890-1970 


believe that It is important to 
have checks and balances be- 
tween the executive parts of 
government (the civil service, 
or Whitehall), the legislature 
(the law makers, or Parliament) 
and the justice system. We 
operate, as Bagehot remarked, 
“by choosing a single sovereign 
authority and making it good”. 
That is. Parliament, control of 
which is centralised in the 
hands of a ruling parly. Within 
that rale, the rule of the few is 
enshrined by Cabinet, creating, 
as Lord Hailsham noted, an 
“elective dictatorship" which 
is modern only in degree. 

Yet, with all these absurd- 
ities, what has caused us most 
disquiet recently is not a major 
structural issue; it serves as a 
good example of why getting in 
a lather about the Constitution 
is almost always a waste of 
time. It is the sleaze factor that 
mast worries us. 

W e elect parliamentar- 
ians to do various con- 
tradictory jobs: to rep- 
resent whatever interest they 
like, or that is prepared to pay 
them; to represent the per- 
sonal interests of their con- 
stituents; to represent their 
aggregated local interest Only 
having done all those must they 
become lobby fodder for a 
party platform which orders 
many of these and other inter- 
ests into something like a vision 
for the nation. All along, we 
want them to share Burke’s 
sense that an MP should lead 
as well as represent his con- 
stituents: “I had much rather 
run the risk of displeasing than 
of injuring them." 

We know that government 
has always been about the 
jostling or great interests - the 
interests of this or that class, or 
sort of money - but we fear that 
politicians have lost a proper 
sense of their own dignity, and 


with it the operational part of 
their consciences. 

In any case, the point is that 
we ought to cure the evil in 
stages, beginningwith the least 
and lightest actions. This is 
what is happening. Worried by 
sleaze, or the patronage system 
which appoints the boards of 
quangos, we appointed the 
Nolan committee to inquire 
into and propose ways to root 
out bad practice. Only if that 
fails - and there is no evidence 
yet that it will fail -will we need 
to move on and worry that we 
are perhaps enticing the wrong 
son of people into politics. We 
must hope that we are, because 
we can’t be at all sure that we 
can quickly and certainly 
replace them with anything 
superior. 

If we decided the practices 
and people in Parliament were 
rotten, and we couldn't see 
how to make them other, we 
might then consider reforming 
the Constitution in some way to 
make sure that MPs could have 
no power for wrong-doing. We 
might be tempted to set some- 
thing over Parliament, to cele- 
brate (as some misguided peo- 
ple do) the way that the EU’s 
institutions might be set aver 
ours; or judges might oversee 
parliament; or some “people's 
jury" might do the job. 

We have no evidence from 
anywhere in the world that the 
Constitutions which were 
spawned tty, but tried to im- 
prove on, our own are in fact 
superior to their scruffy parent. 
They are more formal, more 
orderly, more explicit. In most 
of them, parliament is subject 
to superior authority. The 
result is the appearance of 
order but a great deal more 
muddle in outcome. 

Tomorrow: The danger of pro- 
portional representation and 
reforming the Lords 


From Ardal to 0 J: the names in the frame 


E very year, people who 
have been analysing 
the births columns 
write to The Independent to 
tell us that Sophie has edged 
ahead of Tarosin again or 
that James and John are still 
popular. Regular readers of 
this column will know that I 
have a more sophisticated 
approach: T take names only 
from the newspaper 
headlines, thus making sure 
that I find all the most 
influential names of the year. 

In 1995, for instance. 1 
found that the most common 
first name for boys according 
to the headline test was one 
not even mentioned in the 
births columns. It was, of 
course, “O J". 

Another popular name in 
1995 was Nick, being borne 
such celebrities as Nick 
Ido, Nick Leescm. Nick 
Ross. Anne ’n’ Nick etc. Most 
of these have vanished from 
public fame (for a long time, 
in Mr Leeson's case) with 
the curious result that this 
year the name Nicholas has 
overtaken Nick. Not, in all 
cases, with happy results. 

The name Nicholas seems to 
be favoured by politicians 
who have a habit of slipping 
on banana skins. Sir Nicholas 
Lvell, for instance, who was 


by s 
rale 


adjudged by the Scott Report 
to have got things so badly 
wrong that a less sensitive 
man might have thought of 
resigning. Nicholas Soarnes, 
for another example, who 
told the House that he had 
got it all wrong about Gulf 
War Syndrome and was sorry 
for having misled the House, 
and Sir Nicholas Scott, who 
was adjudged by his 
constituency party to have 
been lying. Lying on a 
pavement because of 
painkillers, apparently, but 
still lying. Our advice is to 
take anything told you by a 
politician called Nicholas 
with a pinch of salt. And 
Michael, too. if we think of 
Howard and Portillo. 

And William, too. if we 
think of William Waldegrave 
who was adjudged by the 
Scott Report to have told 
untruths to Parliament but 
who told us he could not see 
why he should resign. Maybe 
this was not true either. 

Other names which did 
belter than usual in 1996 - 
among the male contenders 
- were Kevin and Ian, who 
were for Britain what O J 
was for the US, and Damon, 
owing to the success of 
Damon Hill, who won the 
BBC Sports Personality of 



Miles 

Kington 

the Year title, despite having 
kept any signs of a 
personality invisible from the 
public. The same is true of 
John Major, who was 
awarded a personality by 
listeners of Today, but not by 
anyone else. Perhaps It was a 
joke by multiple telephones 
from the Tory party. 

There were some new 
names among the male 
candidates. Nice to see 
Slobodan and Radovan on 
the up. as well as Gareth, the 
only big new name to 
emerge from Euro 96. Arwel 
was a new one on me. being 
borne tty one of the 
emerging Welsh rugby stars. 


and so was Ardal which 
seems to be a name favoured 
by Irish comedians along 
with Dermot and Dylan. I 
am convinced that Neil 
would have been up there if 
only Neil Hamilton had had 
the courage to take on The 
Guardian in court, or aL least 
slipped them some money to 
stop them asking questions, 
but it was not to be ... 

So. without further ado, to 
the top 10 male names of 
19%. Drum roll and fanfare, 
please! (Last year’s positions 
are in brackets, incidentally.) 


1. Mister 

M 

2. Binvamin 


3. Wallace r.i 

4. Gromit 




6. Mohamfmje-d .... 

:::::::: j-j 

7. Nicholas 

(9) 

8. Saddam 

9. Bhumibol 

(-) 

(7 ) 

10. ftiul 

(-) 


Mister, of course, is the 
universal first name of all 
Jape Austen heroes - Mr 
Darcy. Mr Willoughby, etc - 
and as this has been Austen 
year again, it was an 
inevitable winner. Binyamin 
is the exotic first name of 
Israel's leader, though of 
course it is not as exotic as 


his second name, 
pronounced Net-and-vahoo. 
Wallace and Gromit need no 
explanation, though I niay 
say en passaru how nice it is 
to see a dog’s nam e up 
there. Colin is the name of 
the man who should have 
been American president. 
Every lime Clinton or Dole 
was mentioned (and, 
incidentally, isn’t it odd that 
a man named after 
unemployment pay should 
ran for the presidency?)* 
someone else wrote 
regretfully about Colin 
Powell being so much belter. 
Moham(m)ed is the name 
shared by the man who owns 
Harrods and Punch and also 
by Mohammed al-Ma^f 1 * 
the now forgotten Sandi 
troublemaker, and indeed by 
the great Prophet. Bbumibol 
is the name of the king of 
Thailand who has not only 
been on the throne for **0 
years but also likes jazz, 
which is beyond any of our 
royal family. And Paul 
creeps in finally because 
there are so many people 
called Paul - Gambaconi, 
Merton, Gascoigne, 

Boat eng, etc - and nobody 
called Gazza any more. 

Girls ' names tomorrow i 
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The Eurosceptie Freddy's final fantasy 


lie about why we watching you watching him 


fought Hitler 


M any people believe 
that Britain fought 
two world wars to 
preserve her independence 
from the looming German- 
dominated European super- 
state. So they lend a recep- 
tive ear when urged, as they 
often are these days by the 
Euro-sceptics, to resist the 
Teutonic hordes for a third 
time. But the truth is that 
Britain never went to war to 
prevent a German invasion. 

The summer of 1940. 
when Britain stood alone, 
back to the wall, against Nazi 
tyranny, and changed the 
course of history, is a pow- 
erful national myth. Like 
many myths, this one is 
essentially true. But it has 
been misappropriated, its 
lessons perverted, by Euro- 
phobic nationalists. 

Even leaving aside the 
absurdity of compa ring Kohl 
and the Eurocrats to Hitler 
and the Gestapo, the picture 
of plucky little Britain going 
to. war in defiance of the 
invading Hun has no basis in 
fact. Both in 1914 and 1939, 

Britain fought not to protect 
herself from German inva- 
sion but to influence events 
on the Continent 
In 1914 Germany went to 
war to break out of a per- 
ceived encirclement and to 
pre-empt a feared French 
attempt to win back Alsace and Lorraine. 
Britain went to war in support of Belgian inde- 
pendence, her French ally and the balance of 
power in Europe. At no point were the Ger- 
mans in any position to invade Britain. 

In the Second World War they were, and 
would have done, but for the victoiy of the 
RAF in the Battle of Britain. But when and 
bow did Hitler come to have designs on British 
independence? 

On 1 September 1939 Hitler invaded 
Poland, whose integrity Britain and France 
had guaranteed; both declared war on 
Germany. On 10 May 1940 Hitler attacked 
France and the Benelux countries. German 
success was swift; by 4 June the Allied armies 
in' northern France were shattered and the 
British had withdrawn from Dunkirk. On 16 
June France sought an armistice. 

Although German military and naval staffs 
were already considering the problems of an 
invasion of Britain, Hitler hoped Britain 
would make peace, leaving him a free hand 
on the Continent. Some in Britain were 
receptive to that idea. On 17 June R A Butler, 
deputy to Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary, 
met Swedish minister Bjorn Prytz to discuss 
peace feelers. 

Next day, 18 June, Churchill put a stop to 
that sort of thing by delivering m the House 
of Commons his “finest hour’’ speech; “Hitler 
knows that he will have to break us in this 
island or lose the war ... If we fail then the 
whole world ... will sink into the abyss of a 
new Dark Age ...” Even so, it was not until 



Guy Keleny 

Britain took 
up arms in 
two world 
wars not, as 
many believe, 
to prevent an 
invasion but to 
bring its 
influence to 
bear upon the 
Continent 


16 July that Hitler ordered 
preparations to begin for the 
invasion of Britain. 

Three days later, on 19 
July, Hitler delivered his cel- 
ebrated ultimatum; “I feel 
obliged ... to direct once 
more an appeal of reason to 
England ... Herr Churchill 
may dismiss this declaration 
of mine ... In that case I have 
freed my conscience about 
what is to come ” 

On 22 July Halifax issued 
Herr Churchill's dismissal of 
that declaration and on 24 
July the VoUascher Beo- 
bacftier, the Nazi party news- 
paper, carried the headline: 
“England has chosen war”. 
On 1 August the Luftwaffe 
was ordered to smash 
Britain's air defences as a 
preliminary to invasion. 

The notion that Britain 
fought the Second World 
War to avert a threat to her 
sovereignty is the reverse of 
the truth. That threat arose 
only because she resolved to 
fight the war to a finish, to 
overthrow Nazi tyranny and 
put a stop to German aggres- 
sion on the Continent 

What would peace with 
Hitler in 1940 have meant for 
Britain? We can see some 
pointers. Hitler the racist 
admired the British Empire 
- for reasons that would have 


appalled many British 
empire-builders - and had no wish to destroy 
it. He was all for Britain oppressing and 


exploiting the non-white peoples of Africa and 
India wnjle r 


he did the same and worse to the 
Jews and Slavs of Eastern Europe. 

Churchill would have been replaced by a 
more compliant prime minis ter. Goodwill 
towards Germany would have become com- 
pulsory. The prcv-Nazi former King Edward 
VIII might have returned to the throne, dis- 
placing his brother, George VL What is cer- 
tain is that Britain's power Co shape events in 
Europe would have been extinguished 


B ritain would have been rendered impo- 
tent, excluded, on thejnargin of a con- 


tinental superstate, lb prevent that, 
Britain dragged down Napoleon in the 
19th century and Hitler in the 20th. Strange 
if something very like it were to happen in the 
21st through British withdrawal from the 
European Union. Europhobes are fond of 
cl aimin g the mantle of Churchill. The events 
of 1940 suggest the one that fits them is that 
of Halifax and the appeasers. The decision to 
fight on in June 1940 was an act of engage- 
ment with Europe in her darkest hour, when 
the faint-hearts would have cut Britain loose. 

If the two world wars have a lesson for us 
today as we face historic decisions about bow 
far and how fast to go along the road of Euro- 
pean integration, it is a lesson not about 
defending British sovereignty but about main- 
taining British influence for the good in the 
affairs of continental Europe. 



by Suzanne Moore 


wo years ago, Fred West hanged 
sfort 


T himself in his prison cell before 
his trial couJd take place. He 
must have known ms suicide 
would only add to his celebrity 
status. His illiteracy did not get in the way 
of his knowingness. On the cell wall he bad 
scratched his own epitaph; “Freddy, the 
mass murderer from Gloucester.” 
Freddy? West implicitly understood that 
we are now on such in tima te terms with our 
killers we call them by their boyish first 
names. Like Jack the Ripper and Jack the 
Lad. Freddy the Fox got away. Tvo years 
on, Freddy would be delighted to know he 
is stiD in the news. He would be pleased that 
what he did to make hims elf feel important 
has worked. 

A deal to make a film of his life has been 
struck by the Official Solicitor with the 
Portman Entertainment Group, which has 
purchased the non-documentary film tele- 
vision and video rights to archive material 
from the West estate. Among the goodies 
on offer are tapes of West talking to the 


police, copies of his favourite pornographic 
films j 


i and pages from his memoirs. The con- 
tract also includes an option agreement on 


the biography written by Geoffrey Wins? I! 
calledAnEvul 


Love. WanseU wrote his book 
with the co-operation of the 
Official Solicitor who offered 
him access to the hours of 
police interviews with West, 
and his small memoir, I Was 
Loved by an Angel, written in 
his prison cell, as well as much 
other written material. This, 
the “intellectual property" of 
West's life, was offered up by 
Peter Harris, the Official 
Solicitor, who, in his duty to 
administer the WesL estate, 
considered that it was his duty 
“to protect the financial interests of his five 
minor children”. Now, in seeking to max- 
imise the returns on the estate, Harris has 
made a film deal. 

What, one might ask. is a government 
official doing flogging the rights of a ser- 
ial killer’s life? Any financial benefit that 
is being obtained for the children is surely 
outweighed by the emotional distress 
: film 


The murder 
of women is 
part of our 
proud 
heritage 


Fred West would have been delighted to hear that a movie is 
being made of his murderous life 


caused if the film was ever to be made. 
Can any tragedy eventually be exploited? 
While everyone has the deepest sympathy 
for the West children and may even feel 
they deserve some kind of compensation, 
the idea that this compensation is to be 
earned in this way is sordid beyond belief. 
Money has already changed hands for 
Stephen and Mae West’s book Inside 25 
Cromwell Street and Anne Marie West's 
book Out of the Shadows. But one senses 
these books were written not purely for 
money but as a floundering attempt to 
make some sense of the hell that their 
authors have lived through. 

Books and films, however, are not the 
same thing. What would a film of West's 
life stoiy attempt to achieve? Who would 
play West? Anthony Hopkins or Colin 
Firth ? If West's life was extraordinary it was 
also increasingly repetitive - dramatic ten- 
sion would have to be found in the mur- 
ders themselves. Otherwise we could have 
ourselves a little romance. Rosemary and 
Fred’s “evil love” for each other would be 
the narrative through which we encoun- 
tered the man's life. 


The movie. 1 guess, like all the books yet 
to come, would promise to throw some 
light on the darkness, help us understand 
■ i i^Si of an ordinary monster. The ser- 
™ klller industry does, after all, rely on the 
1 h 1 u products are educational 
rather than entertaining. Yet what exactly 
are we to learn? That killers have bad 
backgrounds, bad genes, bail blood? 
Despite the cod science, this is what it all 
boils down to. .And despite the efforts of 
some writers to turn murderers into exis- 
tential anti-heroes, symptomatic of the 
malaise of the late-20ih century, these men 
are disturbingly samey, their fantasies of 
control arising out of their predictable 
inadequacies, their fear of women, their 
fear of their desire for women, manifest- 
ing itself in dull brutality. 

. What exactly is it that we want to catch 
sight of? What is this perverse desire for 
imagery rather than imagination? When 
the remains uf the young women were car- 
ried out in boxes from “the house of hor- 
ror by grim-faced policemen, we realised 
that there wasn't actually much to see. The 
tabloids tried to show us what the inside of 
Cromwell Street looked like with a scries 
of diagrams and plans as if seeing made it 
more comprehensible. Harassed mothers 
took along their bundled up 
toddlers to Cromwell Street 
so that they could see “what 
evil looked like". 

The uncomfortable truth is 
that Fred West liked to watch 
too. He was a voyeur. He 
liked to watch pain but he 
liked to call it pleasure. He 
liked lo watch his wife having 
sex with other men in front of 
him. on a video, through a 
peep-hole. Watching gave him 
a feeling of power. Witching 
films about him killing might make us feel 
more in control, too. 

Our fascination with West is also sexual. 
1 doubt there will be offers flooding in on 
the rights lo film Thomas Hamilton’s life. 
We may not like to admit it but the sexual 
torture and death of young women is titil- 
lating. We live in a culture, after all, in 
which the murder of women is part of our 
proud heritage. Not long ago 1 got out of 
a car at midnight in Shoreditch only to 
stumble upon an assertive young American 
woman carefully explaining how to remove 
a uterus from a female corpse. I was fa the 


middle of a Jack the Ripper tour. 


as few of us ever remember the 


Tust 

I names of the Ripper's victims, so, too. 


all the lost girls of the West case 
unlikely to have their stories properly told. 
No one will find them interesting enough 
individuals to make movies of their brief lives 
or write long psychological profiles about 
them. No one much cared how they explored 
their fantasies. If a life's worth can be mea- 
sured by its hold in the public imagination, 
theirs is still without much worth. West didn't 
think thev were worth anything either. 

Yet, as long as this killer Is so much more 
fascinating to us than the killed, then we 
cannot afford to be outraged at tbe 
prospect of a film of the life story of Fred 
West. And, as long as we are ip thrall to 
such death stories rather than life stories, 
then we will want to see everything we can. 
Just like Freddy did. 


The stove that’s hot in Hollywood 



hree pages on me ureai 
sh Stove. But the Express 
ie most gaga over the Aga 
ts stoiy on the hottest new 

1L. J A rtl/Pf 



tm, coin Juua KODens auu 
fman own Agas. “Forget 
ragrance, the latest must- 


Tinsritown is gaga about Agas, it seems, as the cast-iron 
phnnlc of British kitchen culture finds its way into films 
as well as film-stars’ homes, writes Ann Treneman 



jooea on aso cuusci, 
i the Express. “Americans 
itoty because they haven’t 
own, and the closest way 
tin this is to buy British.” 
d Ian Heath, marketing 

i _ iii fty-ri mil 


I Ian Heath, market 
ga-Rayburn, to find out 
ig on in Tinseltown. “We 
going out of our way to 
ess,” he said cagiiy. But 
that the craze is spread- 
animation. “Have you 
nations yet?” he asked 
;ve Cniella de VII has 
jtchen - a cream two- 


It turns out that only 300 exist in the 
entire nation (that’s six per state) but 
then it does weigh 1,0001b and cost 
£10.000 (as opposed to about £3,775 
here). So why was it so special? Some- 
how saying it had no dials and lots of 
ovens that you had little control over 
did not do it justice. More impressive 
were its globetrotting ways - an owner 
in the Lebanon flies out Aga tech- 
nicians once a year and there is a solid 
fuel one in an Antarctica Quanset hut 
_ and the fact that it is a literary 

phenomenon. .... * 

instance, there s Julia of 


shops (she is booked well htqJMay) 
nohe 


ana her Aga-ness is infectious. “When- 
ever I empty the washing machine I 
automatically pick out things like that 
jumper I want to wear tonight, and 


carefully fold it ou the simmering 
plate, and it is soon cosy and ready.” 
Some of Mrs Berry’s clients have 
come back 14 times, and not ail are 
Julias living happily ever after in 


For 


Church Cottage in Joanna Trollope’s 
. . kitchen 


t believe it. Well, if 
ne f then other viUain- 
e to follow. Soon Cin- 



meu 

the Wicked Queen 
ring her reflection in 
dating lids 
ga"). it’s a whole new 


ometbing suspicious 

de Vd really own a 
r? This is a woman 
rian tiger and sleeps 
ed, as in plumed- At 
ane would expect a 
jur-door that stands 
heels and sports a 
farther investigation 


The Men and the Girls: “The late 
was warm, even at two in the morn- 
ing, because of the Aga, the dark-blue 
Aaa that Julia had chosen with such 
Save care. Hugh had teased her 
Smut it - “Miss Immolate Con- 
ception’. he called her. Perfal 
Understatement. Miss Shiny Shoes . 

Silence greeted this passage - time 
to eive up on transatlantic education 
_ {fat there was more than a hint of 
Cniella in those words. Understate- 
ment is nor her thing, but she does 
wear shiny shoes (and bodysuits, too) 
and her zebra-chaired sitting room is 
imma culate. 


mericans to find out 
feigned ignorance- 
an cwerwheUniug 
i Britain’s ancient 
■chasing the cooker 
Je in 1922 and man- 
ndlands using ;Russ- 
tiian coal? “No, not 
dofit”,wastheuni- 


M aty Berry, author of The Aga 
Book, claims that her own 
four-oven claret blue Aga >s 
not a stove but a way # of life. Bat « J j 

around - and America is the perfect 


mountain*. ^ - — - . 

eSSStahcr Aga cooking work- 



Church Cottage. “My people at work- 
shops tell me all sorts of stories. Like, 
‘I don’t mind my husband going but I 
don’t want to lose the Aga.' Or, if they 
are getting divorced, ‘It’s bad enough 
losing him but not the Aga, too.’” One 
can see tbe ad now - a Diana-lookalike 
s lams the door, throws the keys away 
and drives off in the Aga. 

Agas have already moved away 
from a purely cosy image. “In tele- 
vision commercials they are there as 
an upmarket consumer durable - an 
AB1 kitchen that people aspire to,” 
says Ian Heath. It is also getting eas- 
ier to own one; the power due means 


you no longer need a chimney, and the 
new Aga Com 


impanion is a conventional 
electric cooker in disguise. 


B ut Aga will never be just a cast- 
iron shell with style because its 
owners revel in it so much. 
There is even a MAGA-zine for them 
to write in to, and it was here that I 
came across the most likely explan- 
ation for the Cniella factor. “A further 
use our plate-waiming oven has bad 
is saving the lives of sick puppies,” 
writes Lady du Buriay of Bimtmgford, 
“and on one occasion diving off six 
four-week-old puppies who had to 
have a medical bath.” 

Of course, Cniella would not be 
using the plate-warming oven. As she 
announces to the puppy man: “I don't 
care how you do iu Drown them. Burn 
them. Got any chloroform? I don’t 
care how you kill the little beasts, just 

Si I !. H A „ . 1. . rVl,all. 


do It and do it now.” As only Cruella 
could say: “I love the smell of 


near 


Pretty cooker: Julia Roberts loves her Aga ptwromoma®: Jonathan Ansa* 


extinction.” 

But then, as I was sitting in the 
movie theatre, disappointment struck. 
Oh, there is an Aga, all right, but it is 
in the wrong kitchen. The person 
puttering over it is not Cruelia but 
Nanny, played with Aga-like home- 
liness by Joan Plowright. It is com- 
forting, it is warm, it is a stove for sav- 
ing puppies, not roasting them. It is a 
stove for the Julias of this world, and 
not those who drive a car with the 
□umber plate “Dev I1T. No one’s 
gaga fa this saga after all, but it was 
not-so-nice while it lasted. 
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Fear for jobs as Pitman talks of outsourcing to India 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


The head one or the country's 
biggest banks will spark fresh 
fears of a massive new wave of 
job losses in the new year after 
warning that the industry still 
employs too many people and 
should consider “'outsourcing'' 
services to count ties like India. 

Sir Brian Pitman, chief exec- 
utive of Uoyds T5B, told a 
group of business leaders tbat 
companies could benefit from 


“much lower costs*’ by con- 
tracting out many of their ac- 
tivities. 

“I don't think we have fully 
confronted the opportunities in 
outsourcing and what the con- 
sequences will mean for our 
business as we really grab the 
opportunities of much lower 
costs ... by getting business 
done elsewhere,” be said. 

Addressing a conference to 
launch “Leading People”, a 
study of leadership in financial 
and business service sector. Sir 


Brian said that increasing com- 
petition would lead senior man- 
agement to consider “much 
more outsourcing than we have 
at the moment”. 

In a reference to the whole 
of British industry, he said- “It 
is not a question of producing 
quality products at a high price, 
it is producing top quality prod- 
ucts at the lowest price possi- 
ble." 

Companies in widely differ- 
ent sectors such as British Air- 
ways and North West ttkter are 


already miring advantage of 
the low salaries earned by pro- 
ficient and English-speaking 
Indians. Datarproces sin g staff m 
the sub-continent generally 
earn around a tenth of the 
salaries received by British col- 
leagues and so the burgeoning 
software industry in India can 
comfortably undercut in-house 
services in Britain. 

A report by the Delhi-based 
National Association of Soft- 
ware and Service Co mp a ni es 
pointed out that the sub-conti- 


nent had “the second-largest 
English-speaking scientific and 
trainable manpower pool In 
the world”. 

While it started from a law 
base, the association calculated 
that the Indian software sector 
had grown 46 per cent annually 
between 1990 and 1995 -almost 
twice as fast as the business in 
the United States. 

The author of the leadership 
report, Amin Rajan of the re- 
search consultancy Create, be- 
lieves the resurgent interest in 


“Outsourcing” could mean 
banks fanning out cheque pro- 
cessing, insurance- companies 
contracting out the payment of 
claims ana securities dealers 
outsourcing settlements, lens of 
thousands of jobs are involved 
in such activities. One chief ex- 
ecutive of a banking group told 
Mr Rajan that IS percent of the 
company’s costs could be saved 

by contracting out money trans- 
mission. 

In the 1930s companies be- 
gan by outsourcing in-house ser- 


vices such as catering and dean- 
jug, then proceeded to farm out 
Information technology sys- 
tems. Next an increasing num- 
ber of “core” activities will be 
contracted out, he believes. 

However, Mr Rajan argues in 
the report that the first “out- 
sourcing” wave would benefit 
companies in the UK. 

Countries like India would 
begin to benefit later as the cost 
advantages became dearer 
and knowledge of their exper- 
tise spread. 


Buoyant start 


heralds rate rise 


after election 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


A new Labour government will 
have to raise faxes and interest 
rates to prevent the economy 
overheating and reduce gov- 
ernment borrowing, according 
to New Year forecasts pub- 
lished today. 

The predictions coincided 
with fresh evidence that 1997 is 
opening with a swing, with a sur- 
vey showing business confi- 
dence at an all-time high and 
many companies planning to 
raise prices. Retailers reported 
that the January sales had got 
off to a flying start. 

The shadow Treasury minis- 
ter Alan Mflbum yesterday pre- 
dicted a new start for the 
economy with a new Labour 
government The recovery, he 
said, was “threatened on every 
side by Tory economic failure". 

The party produced a dossier 
on the Conservative Govern- 


ment’s economic record, claim- 
ing that “ordinary families have 
been left £2,120 worse off in tax 
terms fay the 22 Tory tax rises 
since the last general election”. 

Mr MUbum added that in- 
flationaiy pressures were grow- 
ing and interest rates rising. 

Increasing the cost of bor- 
rowing might have to be one of 
the first acts of an incoming gov- 
ernment if consumer spending 
accelerates between now ana 
the election, according to a 
new report out today from in- 
dependent consultancy Cam- 
bridge Econometrics. 

It notes that if Labour does 
win the election, the party will 
inherit an economy in far bet- 
ter shape than its predecessors 
in 1974 and 1979 enjoyed. Even 
so, tax increases would be 
needed to bring government 
borrowing under control and 
finance its spending plans, the 
report predicts. 

“Politically, the best time to 


Shoppers on a 
spending spree 


John Willcock 


Shoppers have more than ful- 
filled the promise of a Christ- 
mas spending boom, with a 
last-minute rush helping to 
quell fears of disappointing 
sales, according to anecdotal ev- 
idence from stores throughout 
the UK. 

Post-Christmas sales have 
also kicked off in buoyant fash- 
ion. Verdict Research, which 
compiles nationwide retail sta- 
tistics, is “fairly upbeat" about 
the Christmas spending season. 
A VetdkL spokesman said: “Re- 
tail sales for Decemberwere up 
about 7 per cent on the same pe- 
riod last year, which is not far 
from expectations." 

Clothing seemed to have had 
a bad time compared to fore- 
l casts. But the spokesman added 
that more generally, although 
i' there were some downbeat ng- 
■ ures for total sales in the week 
before Christmas, the last two 
days turned out to be buoyant. 

As for the post-Christmas 
sales, the consultancy said they 
had got off to a good start. 

The huge Lakeside Shop- 
ping Centre at Thurrock. Essex, 
attracts shoppers from all over 
the south-east of England, and 
as such its strong sales perfor- 
mance is a sign of the general 
picture. Heather Hudson-OId- 
nall, marketing manager, says 


Lakeside was visited by 36,000 
cars a day in the run-up to 
Christmas, representing around 
650,000 customers a week. This 
is up on last year’s 32,000 cars 
per day in the same period. 

Lakeside's busiest day of the 
year came on 27 December 
when 43,000 cars visited the 


complex, representing around 
144,000 shoppers. Again this 


was up on last year’s figure of 
around 44,000 cars. 

The amount of money peo- 
ple spent during the run-up to 
Christmas definitely exceeded 
expectations, she says. “I don’t 
think the Budget had any neg- 
ative impact." 

A spokesman for the John 
Lewis Partnership, the depart- 
ment store and Waitrose su- 
permarket chain, said it had set 
itself a lough estimate for the 
two weeks to last Saturday, 
which as a group it had 
achieved. “Our 23 department 
stores signalled a 6-plus per cent 
increase compared to a year ago 
- about what we had hoped" 
said the spokesman. 

Sue Sadler, a spokeswoman 
for Marks & Spencer, added to 
the Christmas cheer "Towards 
the end of the Christmas peri- 
od trade went very well. People 
were marching into the shops. 
Our sales, which started on 
Friday, have been very suc- 
cessful, extremely busy." 


introduce these is as early as 
possible after the election. For- 
tunately the timing is also likely 
to be right from the viewpoint 
of the macro-economic back- 
ground,” it says. 

A separate forecast from the 
Gty investment bank Gold- 
man Sachs makes the same di- 
agnosis. It says that although 
nothing dramatic should go 
wrong with the economy in 
1997, there will be signs of 
overheating in a widening trade 
deficit and faster earnings 
growth. The strong pound will 
help keep inflation dose to the 
Government’s L5 per cent tar- 
get but at the expense of export 
growth. 

Unemployment is likely to fall 
below 1.7 million by the end of 
this year and to 1.5 million by 
the end of 1998, Goldman 
Sachs predicts. 

“We expect the next govern- 
ment to take eariy action to en- 
sure that the period of 
overheating is quite short- 
lived," write the report's 
authors, David Walton and 
Martin Brookes. 

The Goldman Sachs report 
predicts a lower-than-expected 
shortfall in government finances 
in the present financial year 
thanks to buoyant growth, but 
says that by the time the econ- 
omy slows bade to its normal 
trend the Public Sector Bor- 
rowing Requirement will be 
too high for comfort on un- 
changed lax and spending plans. 

The likely need to raise in- 
terest rates will take the shine 
off record levels of business con- 
fidence. according to a survey 
of medium-sized companies 
by Lloyds Bank Commercial 
Services. 

The survey shows optimistic 
businesses planning to increase 
employment by more than at 
any time since the question 
was first asked in 1993. The up- 
turn during the past six months 
has been centred on services, es- 
pecially transport and commu- 
nications and hotels, catering 
and leisure. 

But much of the upsurge in 
confidence is down to plans to 
raise prices and increase profit 
margins, the survey shows. The 
balance of firms raising rather 


than cutting prices during the 
last six months had been the 


lowest since mid-1993. 

Michael Riding, managing 
director of commercial banking, 
said: “Middle-market compa- 
nies increasing prices in the 
coming months will stoke in- 
flationary pressures.” 

The resulting upward move 
in interest rates would dent con- 
fidence, he predicted. 



Power struggle: The National Grid will face its biggest test on 14 January when demand for power peaks 
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Grid rejects widespread blackout fears 


WBchael Harrison 


The National Grid yesterday 
dismissed fears that Britain 
could be in store for wide- 
spread blackouts as the elec- 
tricity transmission system nears 
breaking point. 

A spokesman said It was 


‘simply not true” to suggest that 
ie Gric 


the Grid was in danger of not 
being able to meet demand, 
forcing it either to reduce volt- 
age - which makes lights go 
dimmer - or impose selective 
power cuts. 

The fears have been fuelled 
both by worries tbat gas-fired 
power stations with interrupt- 
ible supply contracts could be 


suddenly taken off-line and by 
the surge in demand during 
peak periods which has oc- 
curred this winter. 

The big test could dome on 
the second Tuesday of the 
month - 14 January -in theory 
the day of reckoning when de- 
mand traditionally hits its an- 
nual peak. 

Heavy industrial users of 
electricity and power station 
chiefs themselves have been 
voicing increasing concerns 
about the ability of the system 
to cope with demand. In the 
last year there have been nine 
so-called “near misses” when 
the system has come close to 
collapse. 


But the Grid said it was con- 
fident that it had enough sur- 
plus generating capacity to meet 
whatever demand the worst 
cold snap could produce. 

“There is more than 60,000 
megawatts of capacity linked to 
the transmission system while 
peak demand last winter was 
48,700 megawatts," the spokes- 
man added. “It is simply not 
true to say the system is in dan- 
ger of collapse. The amount of 
planning that goes into sched- 
uling plant months ahead is 
huge. There are hundreds of en- 
gineers working on this night 
and day. both at our national 
control centre and in the power 
stations.” 


Part of the Griefs problem is 
that most of the country’s power 
stations are located in the North 
while the majority of demand is 
in the South. This can cause bot- 
tlenecks in the Midlands, forc- 
ing Grid engineers to call up 
more expensive generating 
capacity in the South to meet 
demand. 

It has two methods of meet- 
ing unexpected shortages. One 
is to issue what is known as a 
Notification of Inadequate Sys- 
tem Margin - an invitation to 
generators to bid more expen- 
sive plant into the electricity 
pool to ensure demand is met 

The second is reserve ca- 
pacity it keeps on the system to 


Water industry operates in ‘tax-free zone’ 


Labour yesterday renewed its 
assault on the privatised water 
companies, claiming that new 
figures released by the industry 
watchdog Ofwat revealed that 
they paid virtually no main- 
stream corporation tax on their 
core activities last year, writes 
Michael Harrison. 

Describing the industry as a 
“tax-free zone", Frank Dobson 
the party’s environment 
spokesman, said that despite 
making £llbn in profits and 
paying out £3 Jbn in dividends 
to shareholders since privati- 


sation, the 10 water companies 
had paid almost no tax. 

According to Mr Dobson, 
the Ofwat data released to 
Labour show that eight of the 
10 had paid no mainstream 
corporation tax at all on their 
core water and sewage busi- 
nesses. Three of these - Severn 
Trent, Southern Water and 
Welsh Water - had made a 
negative tax contribution by 
offsetting their core activities 
against the overall tax liability 
of the parent company. 

Mr Dobson said this was the 


sixth year since privatisation that 
the companies had paid virtu-' 
ally no mainstream corporation 
tax. “The Tory tax-free zone for 
the water industry just goes on 
and on,” he added. “This all 
flows from the personal ac- 
tions taken by John Major. He 
was the Chancellor who saw to 
it that when they were privatised 
the water companies had £5bn 
of debts owed to the taxpayer 
written off. At the same time he 
also gave (he newly privatised 
companies a further £1.5bn 
cash gift from the taxpayer." 


If that was not enough, he 
gave them tax breaks on £7.7bn 
of investment made at a time 


when the industry was still pub- 
added. 


tidy owned, Mr Dobson 
According to Labour, the 
only two companies which have 
paid corporation tax since pri- 
va fixation are Northumbrian 
Water and South West ttfater 
with payments totalling £16m. 
However, they did not break 
down how much of this was ad- 
vance corporation tax which 
could be offset at a later date 
against future tax bills. 




Ed Sweeney, general secre- 
tary of the Banlring insurance 
and Finance Union, expressed 
concern about the trend. 
“There is nothing that can’t be 
outsourced if they put their 
minds to it, but they can sacri- 
fice quality azxd they can also 
lose control." 

He said that the cost savings 
could often be illusory. He de- 
tected that some companies 
were already taking back some 
activities which they had previ- 
ously “outsourced”. 


meet sudden surges or unex- 
pected breakdowns forcing 
power stations to trip out. The 
standby capacity ranges from 
400 megawatts to 1,500 
megawatts. 

Plant availability during the 
winter peak has risen from 97.1 
per cent at the start of the 
decade to S8.7 per cent last year. ^ 
However, plant margin - the u, 
amount by which installed 
capacity exceeds forecast 
demand - has been steadily 
falling as older power stations 
are retired and not replaced at 
the same rate. Plant margins are 
running at 20 per cent com- 
pared with 30 per cent and high- 
er in the early 1990s. 


Frank Dobson: Water firms 

given £L5bn from taxpayers 


Two Brits deliver the goods with US courier service 



David Usborae 

New York 


A nice little runner: Hugh FftzWillHam-Lay (left) and and 
partner Richard Trayford Photograph: Jon Levy 


At first sight. Hugh FItz William- 
Lay easily fits the dkh6 of the 
typical Bril import in New York. 
He is tall and good looking and 
has the kind of accent that 
Americans fan for. But when 
asked at parties about his pro- 
fession. Hugh's line departs 
from the stereotype. Neither 
writer nor banker, he is in fact 
a postman. 

The description is accurate if 
hardly adequate. In fact, Mr 
FitzWflliam-Lay is president of 
a courier business that was re- 
cently listed as one of Ameri- 
ca's fastest-growing private 
companies by Inc Magazine ■ 
Called Citipost, it will soon be 
in 16 US cities and recently 
opened shop in London. 

Q'tipost is run jointly out of 
a modest West Manhattan 
warehouse by Mr FitzWflliam- 


Lay and his partner and the 
company's chief executive offi- 
cer and founder, Richard Tray- 
ford, another Brit Launched in 
1991 with an investment of 
$19,500, its revenue this year 
should exceed $18m - that rep- 
resents growth over five years 
of 1.664 per cent. 

This being New York, how- 
ever, Citipost’s journey has not 
been without bumps. There 
was the embarrassment of one 
of their employees being 
nabbed two years ago as the 
mastermind of a S1.9m Tiffany's 
diamond heist Much more 
awkward, however, have been 
their brushes with the Man- 
hattan Mafia. 

They make an intriguing pair. 
“Ex-greasy rocker meets Toff,” 
suggests Mr Trayford, 33, who, 
after being expelled from De- 
vizes Comprehensive, was a 
bass guitarist with aspirations to 
rock'n roll fame before stum- 


bling into the delivery industry 
after a spell as a motorcycle 
courier in London. 

Mr Fi tz William-Lay, 31, by 
contrast studied computer sci- 
ences at Edinburgh University 
and came to New York, via a 
brief modelling stint in Japan, 
to help the Economist magazine 
computerise its accounts in 
America. Before meeting 
Richard, he worked as a chef in 
the trendy mid-town restau- 
rant Vong. 

Their secret: offering an 
overnight, proof-of-delrvery, 
mailin g service for volume mail 
that is exempt from the statutes 
that give monopolies for ordi- 
nary letter carriage to govern- 
ment postal services like the US 
Mail mid in Britain, the Royal 
Mafl. In practice, this means a 
lot of printed material from fi- 
nancial institutions a s well as 
media and entertainment com- 
panies. 


The principle distinction of 
Citipost, however, is its low-low 
prices. Rather than attempting 
to deliver everywhere, like the 
US Mail or the mega-courier 
companies tike Federal Ex- 
press, Citipost operates exclu- 
sively between cities and 
between business districts with- 
in those cities. “We don’t do the 
farms or the suburbs.” Mr 
Fltz William-Lay explains. 

Nor does Citipost have huge 
fleets of lorries and aircraft. 
Parked against the waD of their 
Manhattan warehouse are rows 
of tri-carts - small metal trol- 
lies that Citipost employees 
haul around the sidewalks of 
Manhattan. For inter-city and 
international carriage com- 
mercial airlines do the work. 

The strategy now is break- 
neck growth. By reaching 
abroad - aside from London. 
Citipost is in Frankfurt and 
will soon be in Hong Kong- the 


company hopes to tap into the 
flood of exempt mall coining 
into America. Incredibly, 17 
percent of all business-to-busi- 
ness map entering the US from 
abroad is bound for addresses 
on Manhattan Island. New 
clients even include some 
monopoly state mail services, in- 
cluding those of Denmark and 
Switzerland. 

“We intend to spread all over 


Europe and to key points in 
Asia." says Mr Uayford. “Once 


1 


you decide to keep growing you 
cannot just stop. Hopefully we 
will become big enough that the 
reward will be at the end of the 
rainbow.” The implied treasure 
will be the proceeds of eventu- 
ally going public. 

The two Brits laugh now 
about the diamond heist. It 
was perpetrated by one of their 
couriers who happened to have 
tile flagship Tiffany's store on 
Fifth Avenue on his daily route. 


In the two weeks before the po- 
lice finally caught up with him, 
he continued making his daily 
calls at the shop. . 

On their tangles with the 
Mafia, they are, ixkstnpDSmgfr, 
tnorectrairaspectiTh^^ 1 ^^ 
however, that their man 1 com- 
petition in New Yodt, three oth- 
er exempt-mail c 9 un 5f 
companies, are all fronts for the 
feared Lucchese.. organised 
crime family. 

But while they have been in- 
timidated verbally, no physical 
harm has come either to them- 
selves or the business - 

“The only reason they ignore C 
us is that with their couner 
companies they want to main- 
tain a public appearance of 
propriety and they have to fare 
over their cash,” Mr TWyfop 
ventures. “The atmosphere nl 
the industry, though, is th® 1 
there is absolute corruption 
going on." V 
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Make uusmess 

__ m 'nd up time: The Independent offers readers a selection of shares ranging from blue chips to the more speculative 

slacks Leisure grabs gold in a sporting year 

lever before w fL ■ 





■■■■- S i 


Never before has there been 
a . s P°ny touch to the 

tables aD ^ osers share 

w the ion 20 is 

/Bfacfa Leisure, the leisure wear 
retailer. Three football clubs 
? atU ^ m *£ e w * nn ers' table- so 
Hay & Robertson, which 
' S ore 0,911 passing inter- 
: 5 «t in the sports world. 

An J 1 ’ ^ ^ io prove the all- 
-round adaptability of the stock 
.... mark£t s new breed of sporting 
“5Panies^ the leader of the 
- oe«ra^led losers is a golfine 
/group, ^“hpartners Interaa- 
-tkmaL 

Blacks represents an amazing 
turnaround. Once beset bv 
boardroom battles and seem- 
; ®gly gomg nowhere, the com- 
^pany still had an appalling 
£ rocora only a few years ago. Ac- 
quisitions had been disastrous; 
profits had disappeared and 
the dividend cut. 

' But, helped by the increasing 
. hype surrounding professional 
football, a greater pursuit of 
: keeping fit and the great out- 
doors, the company, under the 
. sure direction of Simon Bent- 


ley, has prospered. Profits last 
year were below the £3.7m 
peak achieved in 1991 Still, the 
record should be sharteredthis 
year with hopes growing that 
profits could tout* £ 7 m. 6 

« JJ e f 9° lba ^ng hat-trick is 
Nettie, Caspian (Leeds Utd) 
and Manchester Utd. ,, ManU'\ 
of courae, kicked off the stock 
market s interest in soocer skills. 
Before the Premiership was 
formed, before the great replica 
kit bonanza had taken on and 
even before BSkyB was pour- 
ing money into the' top clubs, the 
famous Red Devils slipped rel- 
atively quietly on to the market. 

Such was the lack of investor 
enthusiasm that the shares went 
to a discount to the issue price 
and Man U seemed destined to 
limp along in the market’s lower 
divisions. 

Slowhr investors, other than 
those who also supported Man- 
chester Utd and had held shares 
since the flotation, seemed the 
huge profits which television 
coverage, sponsorships and 
replica kits were throwing at 
what television's football experts 



Derek Pain, Stock Market Reporter 
of the Year, reviews the leading share 
price winners and the heaviest 
losers of 1996 


like to call “a funny old game". 
From a 52.6p low' in 1992 the 
shares have romped to a 667 Jp 
high; a performance not very 
different from Blacks Leisure. 

Celtic, as part of a cash-rais- 
ing exercise, arrived on the 
market in the s umm er of 1995; 
Caspian is, in effect, a reverse 
takeover In February it was a 
little media group with its shares 
at S.5p. Then City whizz-kid 
Chris Akers, who had earlier 
masterminded the market 
■debut of Freepages through a 
reverse deal, arrived and 
seemed immediately to hunt for 
football status. Caspian was 
jinked with a number of lead- 
ing clubs eventually capturing 
Leeds after clashing with at least 
one of the incumbent directors. 

Hay & Robertson, on the un- 
dercard of the winners’ table at 


number 20, is another struggler 
wjiich has scored from the 
leisure wear craze. It moved into 
profits last year and last month 
announced a marketing deal 
with high-profile Ruud Gullit, 
Chelsea’s manager. 

To counter arguments the 
market has gone soccer crazy 
the rest of the winners have little 
to do with sport. And many of 
them are s mall groups where 
modest investment interest can 
produce significant price move- 
ments. The losers, too, lend to 
inhabit the lower reaches of the 
market. 

Runner-up Jarvis is a con- 
struction gpoup which has 
soared on its acquisition of one 
of the British Rail maintenance 
operations. Occasional takeover 
talk has also helped. 

BBB Design and Abacus Re- 


cruitment are good examples of 
the power of the tiddler when 
it comes to drawing up yearly 
share performance tables. 

Both have modest share cap- 
itals and low capitalisations. 
BBB is valued at £6.4m and 
Abacus at £4.7m. The markets 
in their shares is obviously ex- 
ceedingly tight. BBB is a com- 
puter company which moved 
back into profits last year. 
Chairman Philip O’Donnell has 
a controlling interest and three 
other shareholders account for 
near- 19 per cent of the capital. 

Cairn Energy and British 
Borneo Petroleum Syndicate 
are at the forefront of the 
strength of the oil sector and 
Surrey Free Inns leads the in- 
form managed pub contingent. 

Clubpartners, heading the 
motley crew of losers, has 
bunkered itself with a sad run 
of losses. Yet hope springs eter- 
nal at its own 19th hole. The 
shares, it is true, have collapsed 
28 Jp over the year to stand at 
2.5p. Yet they should be even 
lower. The company warned on 
several occasions it was in ne- 


B lacks Leisure 
Jarvis 

Celtic ' . 

BBB Deign 
Abacus Rec . 
Ferrum 

Caspian r - ■ 
Emerald En 
Cairn En 
Roxspar- 
Goodwin 
Man Utd'. v 
Tex 

British Borneo 
IDS Circuits 
Surrey Base (nns 
.Fairbriar 
DBS 

Hay& Robertson 
Ran Andean Res 


1996 

dosing price 
. 386.5p J - 
14Z5p 
. . £385 . 
77.5p • 
84.5p 
- 7p 
45p 

. . 4p • 

416p 

8p 

. 13 Op 
667.5p 
133.5P 
81 Op 

' 21p ' 

416p 
18. 5p 
4S7.5p 
I32.5p 
• 5L5p 


’fear's*, 

- G$ln 
680 
506 
.£■••488 
417 
369 

• 367 

• 338 
300 

, 268 
; 256 

‘ -242 
’ 241 . 

226 
-.224 
'223 
. . 220 
1208 
205 
.. 201 
190 


Clubpartners 

NSMfsus) 

Lion heart 
Memory Corp 
Haemocetl 
Omnimedia 
Jacques Vert 
Yorkshire Fd 
Hansom 
Bectropfioretics 
Applied Dis 
Telspec 
Creightons Nat 
Colleagues 
FH 

Alpha Omikom 
Forward Tech 
First Call 
Campbell & Arm 
Trtng 


1996 . 
clsoing price 
2.5p 
8p - 

. 7.75p 

60p 

4p 
lL5p 
32. 5p 
14.5p 

8p 

38.5p 
40p 
177.5p 
27.5p 
57. 5p 
lOOp 
5p 
25p 
7.75p 
5J25p 
14. 5p 


Year's* 

fail 

9L9. 

89 


gotiations which could lead to 
an offer well below the market 
price. Eventually it said the 
□id would come in the “region 
of lp”. So unless there are un- 


expected developments ihe 
shares are hugely overvalued - 
another of the market’s little 
mysteries. 

Memoiy Corporation is a 


spectacular fallen The repairer 
of defective computer chips 
slumped 363.5p to 60p last 
year. In the previous vear it 
touched 555p. 
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Something old and something 
new from City professionals 


- Most of the 10 fund managers 
who tipped shares for us last 
year have emerged with repu- 
tations intact. Indeed the 22 per 
cent overall gain registered by 

: Iheir selections over the past 
year is dose to double the 1 1.6 
■"per cent gain recorded by the 
market over the same period. 

As ever, there were widely 
varying performances. Bernard 
Clark at the renamed Hill 
Samuel Asset Management 
. emerges as the dear winner with 
Serna, the computer services 
group, which more than dou- 
bled. After being runner-up 
last time he receives a well- 
deserved bottle of fizzy drink. 

Also worthy of more than 
honourable memion is Golin. 
: McLean of Scottish Value Man- 
agement who justified his faith 
in recovery stocks by tipping 
Scholl. As predicted, new man- 
agement has done wonders for 
the shares, which are up over 50 
per cent on the year. 

_ 1 Philip Winston of BZWIM, 
part of the mighty Barclays 
empire, also proved a consistent 
outperformer. His choice of 

- Trinity International the 
rapidly-expanding newspaper 
group, showed a healthy 35 
percent gain although that was 
ock enough for him to retain last 
year's top spot. 

At the other end of the scale, 
the failure, again, of the con- 
glomerate sector to spark into 
life proved the undoing of Mike 
Grimble of Norwich Union, 
who tipped BTR, and Vanessa 
James of Legal & General 
i «fhqse choice was Tomkins. 

They are joined in this year's 

more limited entry by some oth- 
er old fares, along with a smat- 
tering of new competitors. 

Bernard Clark 

Hill Samuel AM 

The UK equity market is short 


share 


of genuinely advanced tech- 
nology share issues, so there 
were few surprises amongst the 
experts when shares in nuclear 
specialists AEA Technology 
quickly raced up from their 
280p flotation price last year to 
the current 396p. No further 
nuclear power stations are 
planned for the UK but there 
will still be considerable work 
to be done on de-commis- 
sioning old and obsolete plants, 
particularly overseas. Even so, 
the company expects future 
growth wiD come mainly from 
non-nuclear products and out- 
sourcing services to industry, 
ranging from robots to software. 
The current share price seems 
. highenau^i for the present, bul-- 
by the end of 1997 margins 
should be moving up rapidly as 
the effect of re-structuring 
fades. By then, a market capi- 
talisation to sales ratio of 15 will 
be more appropriate, giving a 
price target of 550p. 

Colin McLean 
Scottish Value Management 
With many of 1996’s trends set 
to continue in the coming year, 

I believe growth businesses will 
still be at a premium. My share 
for 1997- Cairn Energy, tbeoO 
and gas exploration and pro- 
duction company - has already 
been a winner over the past 12 
months. However, while it 
starts 1997 at higher levels, 
good underlying asset progress 
means that the shares are still 
cheap. 

Drilling success in 1996 has 
turned Cairn into a substantial 
independent oil company. Its re- 
cent takeover of Command Pe- 
troleum of Australia, which 
operates in India, adds to its at- 
traction C&pitalisedararo 
£5 00m, with the shares at 4 17p, 
Cairn could even attract a bid 
itself, in a sector where I expect 


more corporate activity in the 
coming year. 

Julian Fosh 
Scottish Amicable 
It is time to relight that fire at 
British Gas. Following a near 50 
per cent underperformance 
over the last two years, the three 
key issues which have dogged 
the company during this period 
are dose to resolution. Firstly, 
the recent deal with BP to set- 
tle some of BG’s loss-making 
‘■take-or-pay" contracts is an ex- 
tremely positive move, estab- 
lishing a base level for the 
liabilities at around £2bn. 

Secondly, February’s division 
of the company into two con- 
stituent parts should enable 
the undervaluation of the oil ex- 
ploration division, which is as 
big as Lasmo and Enterprise 
combined, to be corrected Fi- 
nally, the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission investi- 
gation into the last regulatory 
review should be resolved by 13 
April A favourable outcome 
could theoretically be worth 
£2bo to British Gas. The shares 
at 224.5p are a buy for the brave. 

Justin Seager 
Klemwort Benson 
SkyePharma, the new rehide of 
lan Gowrie-Smith of Medeva 
fame, is a small company with 
expertise in drug delivery tech- 
nology. As a result, it offers the 
growth potential of a pharma- 
ceutical company, with lower 
risk, as the customers are the 
drug companies which have 
already taken the commercial 
risk of identifying new com- 
pounds. Skye currently has re- 
lationships with more than a 
dozen internati o nal drugs com- 
panies, including SmithKIine, 
Roche, Eli Lilly and Bristol 
Myers. Its clients benefit from 
product differentiation and 


more flexible dosing, which 
also attracts doctors and pa- 
tients. In return Skye receives 
royalty payments of 3-5 per 
cent. The shares are currently 
73.5p. 

Mike Grimble 
Norwich Union 
Where return goes, so does risk. 
What promised to be a good 
year for equity and bond mar- 
kets was put into jeopardy in 
December 1996 as equity in- 
vestors found that high returns 
bring high risks. However, the 
bulls won in the end. 

We expect more volatility in 
the equity and bond markets in 
1997. Investors who are less risk 
-tolerant might consider com- 
mercial property, through the 
medium of an authorised prop- 
erty unit trust, such as Barclays 
Unicorn, recently recorded at a 
mid-price of 257.6p. 

Robert Talbut 
Royal Sim Alliance IM 
George Simpson has only been 
managing director at GEC for 
a few weeks but he has realised 
that urgent action is needed. 
His four main aims are to im- 
prove the strategic focus, 
address the cash mountain, 
change to a more customer-fee- 
ing culture and concentrate the 
development spend to improve 
the growth rate. The first two 
objectives should bring imme- 
diate benefits. Despite the chal- 
lenge of how to deal with the 
consolidation of the European 
defence industry, the bull case 
for GEC lies in this corporate 
restructuring. All this upside can 
be bought for a market rating 
at the recent price of 382p, mak- 
ing the stock a convincing buy. 

Tom Crombie 

Scottish Equitable 

Making money in 1997 is not go- 


ing to be easy. I expect to see a 
lot of volatility with the im- 
pending election and decisions 
about EMU later in the year. 
However, the stock market 
background is really quite good 
and I am going for Salisbury, 
currently out of favour with just 
about everyone. Profit fore- 
casts have been cut ag ain since 
the interims in November and 
the share price has performed 
very poorly in the last few years. 
It used to be thought of as the 
Rolls-Royce of the food retail 
industry, but now everyone 
thinks it has lost its way. 

Well, I like Sainsbuiy. The 
underlying consumer climate is 
good and the do-it-yourself 
business should do well next 
year. The share price discounts 
a lot of bad news and gives an 
above average yield. It is a turn- 
around story with a danger that 
they will continue to lose mar- 
ket share, but I think it is basi- 
cally a good operation and they 
will get it right again. Worth buy- 
ing at 388p. 

Vanessa James 
Legal & General 
The case for British Aerospace 
rests both on fundamentals and 
its pivotal position at the heart 
of the possible rationalisation of 
the European defence industry. 
The company has shown itself 
able to control its finances and 
there are few concerns over its 
dependence on the Saudi A1 
Yam am ah contract. The com- 
pany has established itself as a 
system integrator and prime 
contractor with excellent prof- 
its and dividend growth poten- 
tial. Meanwhile, the recent 
McDonnell Douglas-Boeing 
merger has removed one com- 
mercial aircraft manufacturer. 
The airlines will now have a 
strong incentive to support a vi- 
able competitor to Boeing. 


Goodies in store from 
retailers but biggest 
rewards favour bold 



How they performed In 1996 


Arjo Wiggins 

British Biotech 

BTR 

Eldos 

GEC 

IMI 

Schoft 

Serna 

Tomkins 

Wrtv International 


Tipped at 
165p 
178p 
329p 
693p 
355p 
328.5p 
194p 
536p 
2B2p 

342p 


Price mm 
179p 
205.5P 
2B4p 
722.5p 
382p 
375.5p 
298 -5p 

1.085p 

268.5p 

462.5P 


Gain/loss 

+8.5% 

+15% 

-14% 

+43% 

+7.6% 

+14% 

+54% 

+ 102 % 

-4.8% 

+35% 

+22.3% 
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Last year looked a tough one for 
tipsters, but as it turned out The 
Independent's selections re- 
spectably outpaced the market's 
11.6 per cent rise. 

The prospects for the next 12 
months are more difficult to di- 
vine than the last, with a gen- 
era] election looming and Wall 
Street looking ever-more pre- 
carious after the mountainous 
heights scaled by US equities in 

None the less, our tips for this 
year provide a wide spread of 
large capitalisation stocks to 
provide a firm base for the port- 
folio, with a liberal sprinkling of 
recovery and speculative stocks 
to add. we hope, sparkle. 

Retailing is a sector which 
should do well in the expected 
consumer boom in 1997. it is the 
year when Sears, the slumber- 
ing giant of the industry, must 
come to life. If it doesn’t then 
it will be revamped, taken over 
or even broken up. Assets are 
more than 120p a share with 
Selfridges probably worth 45p. 
The shares have enjoyed a fes- 
tive rally. At 95p they are sell- 
ing at 18 times prospective 
earaings. 

Storebouse shares have bad 
a torrid time in recent months 
as the market has become wor- 
ried about its flat sales and prof- 
its that appear to be driven by 
cost-cutting. Shares in the BhS 
and Mothercare group have 
plunged from 36 lp in April to 
258p at the year’s dose but they 
now look oversold. They trade 
on a forward rating of just 12, 
a substantial discount to the sec- 
tor which seems an anomaly. 

Finally in this trio of retail- 
ers comes ADders. Its depart- 
ment stores are not exactly 
sexy but are starting to look in- 
teresting as an investment. The 
duty-free business has gone 
and recent sales growth at the 
30 department stores has been 
strong. There is also the 
prospect of sales growth at the 
recently purchased Owen Owen 
stores. The shares have taken a 
tumble this year but at 140p now 
trade on a very lowly rating. 

Pearson, the media and 
financial services conglomerate, 
will be in the news in 1997, 
either when it announces a val- 
ue-building restructuring or 
finds itself on the receiving end 
of a hostile bid. Either way, 
there is value to be unlocked. 


and the current price of 749.5p, 
while historically high, still 
leaves room for growth. 

The real money for investors 
is more likely to be made in the 
riskier parts of the market. 
Some investors might be put off 
by the fact lhat Flextech, which 
owns pay-TV channels such as 
UK Gold and Bravo, has nev- 
er made a profit, and yet has 
seen its market capitalisation 
soar to an impressive £750m. 
Profits are in sight, however, 
thanks to a joint venture with 
the BBC to launch new chan- 
nels for digital. The new busi- 
ness, based on the BBC’s huge 
programming library, will buOd 
on a few stellar assets already 
in the Flextech stable, including 
a 20 per cent stake in Scottish 
Television and a controlling 
share (soon to be 100 per cent) 
in UK Gold and UK Living, 
which are worth £200m be- 
tween them. Flextech could 
emeige as the digital champion, 
emulating the spectacular rise 
of BSkyB. The shares at 677 -5p 
are worth a punt. 

In the same vein is Pace Mi- 
cro Technology. With the way 
now clear for the launch of up 
to 200 digital television channels 
in the UK by late 1997, BSkyB 
is expected to give Pace the go- 
ahead to manufacture over 

100,000 set-top boxes. Pace, 
one of four preferred bidders, 
will be pushed to meet BSkyB’s 
tight dea dlin e to supply the 
decoders, but the company’s ex- 
tensive experience of interna- 
tional digital television markets 
should stand it in good stead. 
The shares are not cheap at 
230.5p, but could be rewarding. 

Caspian is another company 
which should do well out of new 
television technology, having 
positioned itself to exploit the 


potential goldmine of pay-per- 
view football which could be in- 
troduced as early as next season. 
After buying Premier League 
club Leeds United in the sum- 
mer, Caspian has assembled a 
formidable management team, 
including former Manchester 
United finance director Robin 
Launders as chief executive of 
the Elland Road dub. Leeds will 
never match the lure of Man- 
chester United’s brand name 
but the shares at 46p have 
much further to go despite al- 
most doubling in the last cou- 
ple of months. 

The unrealised potential in 
Ascot Holdings is not immedi- 
ately obvious. As Control Se- 
curities, it was the vehicle for 
jailed businessman Nazmu 
Vi rani and, since a £287m 
takeover in the summer, is now 
the owner of Suter, the con- 
glomerate made famous by the 
controversial share-dealings of 
its former chairman. David 
Abell. But it is now in the 
hands of a new management 
team led by Howard Dyer. 
Turning round Ascot has 
proved a struggle since he took 
over the reins over four years 
ago, but there are some decent 
engineering and chemicals busi- 
nesses waiting to emerge from 
Suter. Worth backing the man, 
even if the shares at 285 p may 
take awhile to respond. 

Finally, British Taxpayers 
Association could prove an ou- 
trageous but rewarding flutter. 
It is traded on Ofex and prof- 
its remain an ambition. Idea is 
to cash in on the new self-as- 
sessment tax regime. The com- 
pany’s roots go back to the 
British Taxpayers Association 
started in 1919 to help ex-ser- 
vicemen. The shares, expected 
to move to AIM, are 28p. 
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Amber, 3, has a stab at 
outdoing the experts 


An O’Higgins portfolio for contrarians 
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per cent fell - the lfrstock 
portfolio ended the year 63 per 
cent higher. A more charitable 
view- deeming Powerhouse to 
be worth what it was last Janu- 
ary - gives Florence an im- 
pressive 163 per cent nse in the 

value of her fund. 

Her other ups mcludai Mir- 
ror Group (+22%), Benson 

Oisps i+24%) and Next 

^ This vear we have abandoned 

the nursery for the playgroup 
and called on the skewer- 
jabbing prowess of Amber 
Stevenson, three-yew old 
daughter of our City Edjtor. 

Unfazed by the rivalry be- 
tween her daddy and Flo- 
rence's, she boldly plmnped 



Arpber Stevenson: Doing a 
skewer job on the City 


spur (8p),Tesco (354Jp), L in- 
Jen (l64.5p), Lavendon 
{ 157.5p), Gartmore British 
beared Income & Growth 
■Bust units (2463p) and Aukett 
Associates (7p). 


Investment theories have an 
annoying habit of working just 
long enough to convince every- 
one they have found a sure way 
to stock market riches, ontyto 
stop performing promptly. The 
O’Hjggins Theory, a system of 
picking supposedly top-per- 
forming high yield shares, is a 
depressing case in point 
Devised by an American 
fund-manager called Michael 
O'Higgins, the theory is sim- 
plicity itself Investors, it says, 
should buy high-yielding shares 
because their low share prices 
relative to the income stream 
they generate is often an indi- 
cation that the market has un- 
fairly downgraded them. 

The other advantage of high- 
yielders stems from the feet that 
dividend income has over time 
represented a large part of the 
cumulative total return from 
equities. A high yield should, in 
theoty, give investments an im- 
mediate headstart, 

1 b narrow the field of po- 
tential investments, Mr O’Hig- 


gins uses a couple of selection 
screens. He chooses shares only 
from the largest blue chips be- 
cause he believes large shares 
are less likely to foil totally. 

From the highest yielding 
blue chips he selects those with 
the lowest share prices. He 
picks those on the baas lhat they 
are more likely to be relatively 
smaller companies and better 
able to grow meaningfully. 

The success of the system 
during the 1970s and 1980s 
was remarkable given how 
clumsy it appears at first sight 
In the 18 years to 1991, for ex- 


ample, portfolios chosen on 
the O'Higgins criteria would 
have generated a compound an- 
nual return (with dividends 
reinvested) of 19.4 per cent 
compared with 10.4 per cent for 
the Dow Jones index. To put 
that in perspective, $10,000 in- 
vested in the O'Higgins port- 
folios would have grown to 
almost $250,000 wh3e investing 
in a Dow tracker fund would 
have turned the same amount 
into just $60,000. 

Sadly, the 1990s have not pro- 
duced such rich pickings. In 
1995, a portfolio of five British 


Last year's selection 


shares chosen with an adapted 
version of the theory increased 
by 21 per cent on average, a 
fraction better than the market's 
20 per cent rise that year. Last 
year, as the table shows how- 
ever, the system was a disaster, 
registering an average M of 
over 7 per cent against the 
market's rise of 10 per cent phis. 

There are several possible 
reasons for this underperfor- 
mance but the most important 
would appear to be tne pre- 
ponderance of utilities thrown 
up ty the system. In the run-up 
to a probable Labour election 
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120p 
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-32% 
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Imperial Tobacco 
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BT 
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+11% 

Scottish Power 
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victory worries about proposed 
windfall taxes have been to the 
fore. With many companies 
paying special dividends or stag- 
ing share buy-backs there has 
also been less demand for in- 
come from institutions, which 
has helped keep high-yi elders in 
the dog-house. 

Things change, however, and 
when a share (or a system) is 
friendless it is usually a good 
time to take the contrary view. 
For those who fancy that time 
has come we have drawn up an- 
other O’Higgins portfolio. 

British Gas has had a dread- 
ful 1996 but could perform bet- 
ter after demerger. Imperial 
Tobacco remains a persistent bid 
target in the City rumour mill 
Two shares which could do well 
this year. Allied Domecq and 
P&O, were knocked out of the 
high-yielding shortlist of 10 be- 
cause of their relative^ high 
share prices. If you believe in the 
system, however, you have to 
trust it implicitly. Better luck this 
time. 
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Pennar Davies was among the 
most scholarly, religious, and 
passionate men to have written 
in the Welsh language during 


the 20th century. A prolific 
writer, he combined in his po- 


etry and prose a potymathic 
command of language, theolo- 
gy, and psychology with a per- 
sonal tenderness rooted in his 
Christian faith, which was by 
turns mystical and practical in 
its concern for human frailty and 
the world's suffering. 

Whether in his delicately 
wrought love-poems or in his 
more contemplative novels and 
spiritual journals, he laid great 
emphasis on both eras and 
agape, endeavouring always to 
balance them in a richly com- 
plex whole by means of myth, 
symbol, and a sometimes 
labyrinthine erudition which 
few of his readers were able to 
penetrate without difficulty. 


Joan Osiakowski 


Joan Osiakowski is probably 
best remembered by her pen- 
name Joan O'Connor, which 
she adopted in 1950 as a 
scriptwriter for the BBC 
My first meeting with her in 
the flesh, as opposed to over the 
airwaves, was unpropitious. In 
1975 my family and I moved to 
Hampstead in north London 
and when, on our first morning, 
I looked out of the window, 1 
saw a respectable elderly lady 
picking our roses. With all the 
possessiveness of a proud new 
house owner I sallied forth to 
be instantly disarmed by Joan, 
who had tended the garden for 
the previous owner and was 
oblivious of the fact that we had 
moved in. She was tall and dis- 
tinguished with beautiful bone 
structure and had the air of a 
grande dame, but her somewhat 
imperious manner was soft- 
ened by a beguiling smile 
and an easy ability for self- 


deprecation and mockeiy. 
Born Joan Druce in 1899, 


Leslie Kastner was an academic 
of the old school who pursued 
his research interests because of 
• their intrinsic worth, in contrast 
with the present tendency in 
universities to measure every- 
thing io terms of market value. 
In his 21 years with the Engi- 
neering Department at King's 
College London, be succeeded 
• in strengthening, considerably, 
the esteem in which King's 
. College engineers are held io 
the outside world. He secured 
the establishment of the pro- 
fessorships of Powder Tec hnol- 
; ogy and Internal Combustion 
Engineering and his own rc- 
; search attracted the confer- 
ment from his own university, 
Cambridge, of the degree of 
Doctor of Science in 1967. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 


Mr M. C. Dnatiich 
and Miss E. K. Booth 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Marc Christian, elder son of 
Mr Wilfried Dautlich, of Dulwich, 
and Mrs Ethel IngcgSrd Dautlich. of 
Brighton, and Elinor Katherine, 
younger daughter of Mr and Mis 
John Booth, of Wimbledon. 


Birthdays 

Mr David Bailey, photographer and 
film director. 59: SiriRichanJ Bayfiss. 
former Physician to the Queen. SO; 
Mr Leopold Brook, former chairman. 
- Simon Engineering, 85: Mr Chrisio- 


Slade, presided over by the au- 
thoritarian and sardonic Pro- 
fessor Tbnks, who was horrified 
at the enormous influx of young 
women coming to fill the va- 
cancies created by the war. 


Ironically, it was a good period 
for the Skide, still basking in the 


Born Joan Druce in 1899, she 
had an unconventional and un- 
satisfactory childhood, which 
had probably helped set a life- 
long pattern of self-reliance 
and fierce independence, re- 
gardless of accepted mores. 
She was brought up by a dom- 
ineering grandmother who, dis- 
approving of her feckless son’s 
marriage to an Irish beauty, 
helped ensure its failure, and 
then took upon herself an un- 
welcome degree of responsibi- 
lity for her granddaughter's 
upbringing. Grandmother 
Druce’s brother, John Cross, was 
married to George Eliot, and af- 
ter “Great-aunt George" died he 
too moved in, although be al- 
ways claimed to be "just visiting". 

Joan was one of the earliest 
pupils at the newly established 
Downe House, along with Eliz- 
abeth Bowen and a smattering 
of Frys and Darwins - Downe 
House having been Charles 
Darwin's home. There were no 
rules, good behaviour being 
based on reason, and Rose 
Macaulay was one of the teach- 
ers. This idyllic interlude in an 
otherwise unhappy childhood 
was abruptly brought to an end 
when it was discovered that one 
of the founders was a friend of 
Joan's mother, so Joan was 
quickly transferred to Roedean. 
The shock of the new regime 
was drastic and she twice ran 
away before the Principal per- 
suaded her that as she couldn't 
beat the system she might as 
well make the best of it and help 
run it. 

Roedean was followed by 
the liberating atmosphere of the 


Book Company, in two rooms 
in Coptic Street, London. Fol- 


in Coptic Street, London. Fol- 
lowing the pattern of avant- 
garde bookshops in Paris, and 
with the encouragement of Jim 
Ede, they began showing the 
work of unkn own young artists 
and when, two years later, they 
moved into a building owned 
by the British Museum at 34 
Bloomsbury Street they 
changed the name to the 
Bloomsbury Gallery. 

Ben and Winifred Nicholson, 
Christopher Wood. David 
Jones, Barbara Hepworth and 
John Skeaping are just a few of 
the names associated with the 
gallery at this time, as are those 
of a number of the Slade girls 
including Mary Attenborough 
(Potter), who bad her first one- 
man exhibition there in 1932. 
Following a successful Di- 
aghilev exhibition in 1928, the 
Bloomsbury Gallery became 
also a favourite venue for the 
work of Russian and Eastern 
European artists. In 1937 the 
gajlery made one further move, 
this time to South Molton 
Street, as the British Museum 
wished to redevelop the 
Bloomsbury Street site. 

During the summer of 1939 
Joan and her by now husband, 
plus their daughter Felicia, 
went to Poland to visit his fatn- 


Kastncr was born in 1911, the 
son of Professor Leon E. Kast- 
ner, a professor of French 
Language and Literature at 
Manchester University. He was 
educated at Dreghom Castle 
School, Midlothian, and at 
Highgate School, from where 
he went to Clare College. 
Cambridge, to read for the 
Mechanical Science Tripos. 

On graduation, he joined 
Davies and Metcalfe, a com- 


pany of locomotive engineers in 
Stockport, first as an apprentice 
and between 1934 and 1936 as 
a development engineer. In 
1936 he was appointed to the 
Osborne Reynolds Research 
Fellowship at Manchester Uni- 
versity, where in 1938 he be- 
came a lecturer in Engineering 


pher Campbell, chairman, British 
Shipbuilders, 61; Admiral William J. 
Creme, US ambassador, 72: The 
Duke of Devonshire, former Chan- 
cellor of Manchester University, 77; 
Professor Sir Kingsley Dunham, for- 
mer Director. Institute of Geologi- 
cal Sciences, 87; Mr David G raven ev, 
cricketer. 43; Mr Whiter Harrison, 
former MT, 76; Mr Algernon Hebcr- 
Beny. Lord-Lieutenant for Shrop- 
shire, 53; Mr Piers Merchant MP. 46; 
Sir Bruce Parrullo. Governor. Bank 
of Scotland. 59; Sir Charles Reece, 
former research and technology di- 
rector, ICI, 70; Mr Edmund de 
Rothschild, director, N.M. Roth- 
schild and Sons. SI: Air Marshal Sir 
Ernest Sidcy. 84: Professor John 
Thomas, chemist. 71; Sir Keith 

i' 


Pennar Davies 


There is much self-analysis in his 
prose works, often of an un- 
compromising kind and usual- 
ly Ruminative of the cultivated 
Christian mind under pressure 
from the barbarities of the 
modern world but ultimately 
finding equilibrium in the 
affirmation of traditional 
certainties. 

Wiliam Thomas Davies was 
bom, a miner’s son, at Moun- 
tain Ash in the Cynon Valley in 
the old county of Glamorgan, 
in 1911. He took the name 
Pennar from Aberpennar. by 
which the town is known in 


Welsh, as a sign of his identifi- 
cation with the native culture of 


Wales. Using the pseudonym 
Davies Aberpe nnar , he wrote 
poems in both Welsh and Eng- 
lish up to about 1948 but there- 
after be chose Welsh, which he 
had learnt as a young man, as 
the medium for almost all his 


literary work. He was deeply 
committed to the Welsh lan- 
guage and it, together with his 
religious convictions, was the 
bedrock of his nationalism. 
During the 1970s, together with 
two other academics, Ned 
Thomas and Meredydd Evans, 
he cut off the power at Pen- 
carreg television transmitter in 
a campaign for an improved 
Welsh-language service which 
led to the establishment in 
1982 of S4C, the fourth chan- 
nel which now -broadcasts 
programmes in Welsh. 

Left-wing and pacifist in pol- 
itics. he stood as Plaid Cymru 
candidate in. the steel town of 
Llanelli at the General Elections 
of 1964 and 1966. He was an ef- 
fective public speaker, though 
not averse to the loftier mann er 
which his audiences and con- 
gregations came to expect of 
him as a leader of Welsh reli- 


gious and political life. His win- 
ning of the Llanelli seat would 
have raised the intellectual de- 
bate in Wales by several notch- 
es above what it was during the 
1960s, but it was cot to be: he 
attracted only the more radical 
sections of the chapel vote and 
made little dent in the Labour 
majority. 

After a brilliant career at Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, where 
he graduated in Latin in 1932 
ana in English the year follow- 
ing. he went on to Balliol and 
Mansfield Colleges, Oxford, 
and then to Yale University, 
where he took his doctorate in 
1943. In that year be married 
Rosemarie Woolff, a refugee 
from Nazi Germany, who 
promptly learnt Welsh and 
made it the language of their 
home. During the 1940s he 
was a member of the Cadwgan 
Group, a small circle of intel- 


lectuals who used to meet at 
the Rhondda home of J. Gwyn 
Griffiths, later Professor of 
Classics and Egyptology at 
University College, Swansea. 

Davies spent three years as 
a minister with the Indepen- 
dents in Cardiff before his ap- 
pointment in 1946 as Professor 
of Church History at Bala-Ban- 
gor Theological College, a bas- 
tion of the Congregationalist 
cause in Wales. In 1952 he be- 
came Principal of the Memor- 
ial College at Brecon, a post in 
which he remained, after the 
college's removal to Swansea in 
1959, until his retirement in 
1981. 

Pennar Davies wrote in a va- 
riety of literary and scholarly 
modes. He published, besides a 
barrage of pamphlets, six vol- 
umes of verse, a collection of 
short stories, six novels, and sev- 
eral works of a theological na- 


ture, of which YBrerdn AUtud 
(“The Exiled King" 1974), a 
study of Christ's practical good- 


ness, is perhaps the most mat- 
ure ana rewarding. Some of 
his poems, which refer as often 
to Newton and Einstein as to 
the heroes of the Welsh pan- 
theon, are breathtaking at- 
tempts at reconciling the 
disc overies of science with 
religious belief. 

Among the figures from 
Welsh history to have captured 
his imagination was John Pea- 
ry. the Puritan pamphleteer, ex- 
ecuted in 1593 on suspicion of 
being the Martin Maip relate 
who had attacked the institution 


of episcopacy and lampooned 
the Church of England 
Some measure of Davies’s 
wide culture and literary gifts, 
together with a bibliography of 
his publications, is to be found 
in the Festschrift published un- 


der the editorship of Dewi 
Eurig Davies in 1981. 

There was something enig- 
matic in Pennar Davies's per- 
sonality which some found 
disconcerting, especially those 
who saw in him walking proof 
of the veracity of Benjamin 
Jewett’s boast that the marie of 
a Balliol man is that he is able 
to excel so effortlessly. Till, 
broad-shouldered, handsome, 
he migh t have seemed to many 
the very type of a muscular 
Christian, but bis beatific smile 
hinted at a deeper sensibility 
that was preoccupied, in 
everything be did, with the rev- 
elation of the numinous in hu- 
mankind. 

For myself, 1 always found 
him extremely good company, 
not least during a trip to Finland 
in 1977, when, on midsum- 
mer's eve. we found ourselves 
sitting on an island beach to- 


gether as the sun dipped, but 
never sank, below the horizon. 
I shall always remember how 
Davies was much taken with the 
metaphysical implications of 
the midnight sun, relishing 
the thought that, albeit tem- 
porarily, darkness had been 
banished from the world. 

Meie Stephens 


for G 




glory of the achievements of its 
immediate pre-war students - 
Spencer, Gertler, Carrington, 
Nevinson and many others - 
and her fellow students includ- 
ed Winifred Knights, Mary At- 
tenborough, Eve Kirk and a 
selection of gifted young ladies. 

However, after a year she 
moved on to the Royal Acade- 
my of Dramatic Art, followed 
by a couple of seasons at the Old 
Vic with Lilian Baylis. during 
which she time she bad the priv- 
ilege of turning the pages for the 
aged Ellen Terry at a public 
reading; an experience she nev- 
er forgot. A cousin of her fa- 
ther's, Gwendoline Otter, 
enjoyed giving fashionable artis- 
tic parties in Chelsea at which 
young actresses were especial- 
ly welcome, and it was at one 
of these she met her future 
husband, Stanislas Osiakowski. 

In 1927, with a small legacy 
from an aunt, she and Osi- 
akowski, with whom she was by 
now living, opened the Literary 



Peter Dormer 


Joan Druce (Osiakowski) in the Bloomsbury Gallery, 34 Bloomsbury Street, clS30 


ily and were lucky to escape on 
the last train before the out- 
break of the Second World 
War. On their return they 
closed the gallery and moved to 
Kent where they spent the war 
years: Joan taught French at Be- 
nenden and Stanislas prosely- 
tised on behalf of the Soviet 
Union. After the war, with 
gallery records and stock de- 
stroyed by a bomb and insuffi- 
cient funds to start up again, 
they settled in Hampstead, 
where Joan made a new career, 
adapting literary classics for 
the BBC, writing scripts and 
co-authoring a cookery book, 
Food for Thought (1957), with 
Cecily Finn (Zimmerman). 

She continued adapting nov- 
els until just short of her 90th 
birthday when hermemoiy be- 
gan to fade, but she would still 
reminisce happily over Sunday 
lunch about times past iu Kent 
or Rutland, theatricals at 
Capesthome Hall in Cheshire 
or trips to France. She main- 
tained a lively independence. 


supported CND and at election 
time proudly covered the win- 
dows of her pink cottage with 
Labour Party posters. 

Her final years were spent in 
a home in Lincolnshire, dose to 
her daughter but sadly far from 
the interests and friends that 
had been the focus of her life. 


Peyton Skipwitb 


I first met Joan Osiakowski in 
1937 and an instant liking de- 
veloped based on our mutual 
inability to understand the rules 
of bridge, writes Cecity Zim- 
merman. The war separated our 
lives until in 1950 wc met again 
by chance on Hampstead 
Heath, discovered we were 
neighbours, and had both been 
writing, so we decided to try our 
hand at television, which was 
just becoming popular. 

To our amazement we sold 
our first attempt at a series to 
the BBC, but it was later 
dropped due to our total igno- 
rance of television techniques. 
However, wc enjoyed writing so 


much that for 10 happy and hi- 
larious years we wrote afternoon 
plays, humorous series, a cook- 
ery book and ideas for two 
films. Osiakowski and Zim- 
merman seemed unsuitable 
names for a comedy duo so Joan 
became O'Connor and I re- 
verted to my maiden name of 
Finn. 

After 10 years Joan felt the 
need to develop on a more se- 
rious level and turned her tal- 
ent to adapting classic novels for 
BBC radio. She would read a 
book five times, make notes, 
and then write her own version 
with no further reference to the 
original. Balzac. Mauriac and 
Rebecca West were among 
(he authors she brought to ra- 
dio with inimitable flair and 
honesty. 


Joan Druce. gallon' owner and 
writer: horn 22 March M99: 
married Stanislas Osiakowski 
(deceased: one daugfuer); died 
Cherry ttTBhtgJtam. Lincolnshire 
30 December 1996. 


Peter Dormer was one of the 
most idiosyncratic and com- 
bative of contemporary writers 
on the visual arts in Britain. 

His writing and his exhibi- 
tions bristled with awkward 
questions and odd perspec- 
tives. He condemned the com- 
placent nature of British 
culture, at times with a loathing 
that recalled Jim Dixon’s tirade 
in Kingsley Anus’s novel Lucky 
run. But he also liked to defend 
what he called "middlebrow, 
middle-taste’’ England, speak- 
ing up for skills neglected by 
high culture, such as flower 
arranging, cooking, juggling, 
dentistry and DIY. 

The meaning of skill and the 
purpose of the crafts were two 
themes that dominated his writ- 
ings in the 19S0s. He was at 
pains to emphasise what he be- 
lieved to be the nature of the 
craft project: "a world of mod- 
est ideas with a straightfor- 
ward vocabulary of familiar 
and functional forms". A trio of 
touring shows he organised for 
the Crafts Council, “A Closer 
Look At Rugs. Lettering and 
Wood” (all in 1983), suggested 
the strengths of his approach. 

Each show was concerned to 
place the work of individuals in 
a social context. Thus lettering 
was seen in conjunction with ar- 
chitecture, furniture and wood 
in terms of techniques, design 
and batch production. The 
processes of designing and mak- 
ing were explored through ex- 
amples of work in progress 
diagrams and extended didac- 
tic exhibition panels. 

Ultimately, for Dormer, fine 
art and much craft were pe- 
ripheral activities to be con- 
trasted with the essential and 
valuable work of the designer. 
His best book. The Meanings of 
Modem Design (1990), took an 
original look at the complex 
relations designers have with 
consumers and at the symbol- 
ism, metaphor and morality of 
product soling. This was sure- 
ly the only design survey to in- 
clude a disturbing photograph 
of an animal restrained for 
product testing - as an example 
of what Dormer called “invisi- 
ble" or “below the line" design 
processes kept hidden from 
consumers. 

The Art of the Maker (1994) 
was another very personal book, 
much inspired by the scientist 
and philosopher Michael 
Polyani's ideas about tacit or 
personal knowledge. Its core 
was experiential as Dormer 
grappled step by step with the 
skills of figurative day model- 


Professor Leslie Kastner 


and, in 1946. a senior lecturer. 
His early research was con- 
cerned with the behaviour and 
design of ejectors; steam or air- 
driven devices used for pump- 
ing air or other gases, thus 
creating a vacuum. This arose 


from his experience duringiiis 
apprenticeship, which involved 


the manufacture of such de- 
rices. At Manchester, he came 
under the influence of Profes- 
sor G.F. Mucklow and this in- 


spired his interest in the 
thermodynamics and gas dy- 


namics of internal combustion 
engines, a research area which 
he subsequently continued at 
Swansea and King’s College 
London. He was awarded the 
Graduates’ Prize of the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers 


in 1939 and ihe Herbert Ack- 
royd Stuart Prize in 1943. He 
was later, in 1956, also award- 
ed the Dugald Clerk Prize. 

In 1948 he moved to become 
Professor of Engineering at the 
University College of Swansea, 
becoming Head of the Com- 
bined Engineering Department 
in 1949. This coincided with the 
beginning of post-war expansion 
in universities and Swansea, 
under the direction of its new- 
ly appointed Principal J.S. 
(later Lard) Fulton, was deter- 
mined to take full advantage of 
the opportunities available. 
Kasmer's period at Swansea saw 
the commencement there of a 
building programme in engi- 
neering, resulting eventually 
in the creation of the three sep- 


arate departments of Mech- 
anical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering. 

A similar situation applied at 
King's College London, where 
he was appointed Professor in 
1955. Civil and Mechanical En- 
gineering were combined and, 
in his first vear. the college was 
concerned with the separation 
of the- two disciplines. Kastner 
became Head of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering. 

Kastner became a member of 
the Council of (he Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1955 
and. thereafter, played a full 
part in the institution's main 
committees, with eight years on 
the important Membership 
Committee and even longer 
on the equally important Edu- 


cation Committee. He was also, 
over the years, a member of var- 
ious committees of the Coun- 
cil of Engineering Institutions. 

At London University he 
took a full share as a member 
of committees, including being 
Dean of the Faculty of Engi- 
neering of the university from 
1974 to 1976. Within King's Col- 


lege he held the chairmanship 
of several major committees in- 


of several major committees in- 
cluding that responsible for the 
supervision of the Macadam 
Building, a new wing to the col- 
lege which provided much- 
needed additional facilities for 
both students and Engineering. 
His contribution to college life 
was recognised by his being 
made a Fellow of the college in 
1974 and his election as a Mem- 


Thomas. President, Corpus Chiisti 
College. Oxford, 64; Sir Michael 
Tippett, composer. 92; Dame Rachel 
Wnerhouse. former chairman. Con- 
sumers’ Association, 74; Mr Robert 
WilmoL chairman. Wilmoi Enter- 
prises Ltd, 52; The Right Rev Ken- 
neth WooU combe. Assistant Bishop. 
Worcester. 73. 


Anniversaries 


Births John Manners, Marquis of 
Granby, military commander, 1721: 
James Wolfe, general, 1 727; Kari Wil- 
helm Dindori. classical scholar. 1802: 
Otakar Hostinsky. critic and libret- 
tist. 1847; Count Folks Bernadette 
af Wldxjrg. soldier, hnmaniuman and 
diplomat! 1948: George Gilbert 


Aime Murray, classical scholar, 1866: 
Jimmy Neivo (James Holloway), 
comedian, 1897; Isaac Azimov, bio- 
chemist and science-Gciion writer, 
1920. Deaths: Ovid (Publius Ovidius 
Naso), poet. 17; Philip V, King of 
France. 1322; Martin Schongpuer or 
Schdn, engraver and painter, 1491: 
Alexander Wcdderbum, Cm Earl or 
Rosslyn, Lord Chancellor, 1805: Dr 
John Mason Good, physician and au- 
thor, 1827: Barthold Georg Niebuhr, 
historian, IS31: Fabian Gottlieb 
Bellingshausen, polar explorer. 1852; 
Dr Andrew Ure, chemise. 1857: 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV, King of Prus- 
sia. ISO I: Alexander WiUiam 
Kinglafce, author, 1891; Sir George 
Biddcll Airy, astronomer royal. 1 891 
Sir Edwai^ Augustus Bond, librari- 


an of the British Museum. 1898: 
Leon- Philippe Tetsserenc de Bort, 
meteorologist. 1913; Carl Goldmark, 
composer. 1915; Sir Edward Burnett , 
Tylor. anthropologist, 1917; Sabine 
Baring-Go uJd. clergyman and author. 
1924; Eleanor Rathbone, social re- 
former. 1946: Edna May. actress, 
1948: Dick Emery, comedian, 1983. 
On this day: the Spanish army re- 
captured Granada from the Moors, 
1492; the Academic Franfai.se was es- 
tablished by Cardinal Richelieu, 
1635; Georgia became the fourth of 
the United States, 1788; Britain 
joined the alliance with Russia and 
Turkey, 1799; Louis Daguerre took 
the first photograph of the Moon, 
1839; Wagner's opera The Fhing 
Dutchman was first produced. Dres- 


den 1843; Sir Robert Napier led a 
British expedition to Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia) to release the imprisoned 
British Consul, 1868; the first mu- 
nicipal crematorium was opened at 
Hull. 1901; Port Arthur. Manchuria, 
was captured by the Japanese, 1905: 
the present building or the Theatre 
Royal. HaymarfceL London, opened. 
1905; the Japanese proclaimed 
Manchuria to be the puppet Republic 
of Mancbukuo, 1932; a rising of an- 
archists and syndicalists took place 
in Barcelona, 1933; Britain and Italy 
(under Mussolini) signed on agree- 
ment on the status of Mediterranean 
countries. 1937; King Zog of Alba- 
nia was deposed, 1946; cupro- 
nickel coins were issued in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom io replace silver, 1947; 




ling and calligraphy (charac- 
teristically eccentric choices) 
in an attempt to understand the 
special kind of undervalued 
knowledge involved in craft 
processes, in simultaneously 
designing and making. 

Dormer spent his infancy in 
an army hut adapted for emer- 
gency housing just after the Sec- 
ond World War. In 1955 his 
family moved to a meanly de- 
signed new council estate in 
north Cambridgeshire, a place 
he recalled as the antithesis of 
the post-war promise of a new 
Jerusalem. The beauties of true 
modernism came his way as a 
school boy when he attended 
Whiter Gropius and E. Maxwell 
Fry's humanely laid out lmp- 
ington Village College in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Jim Ede’s gallery. 
Kettle's Yard, in Cambridge, 
also delighted him, though in 
later years Dormer had harsh 
things to say about Ede’s self- 
conscious simplicity. ThstefuJ 
piles of pebbles on polished oak 
tables came to ring false as 
Dormer became increasingly 
fascinated and appalled by well- 
intentioned middle-class aes- 
thetes and by the snug 
convolutions of Lhe English 
class system. ■ 

Impington was followed by 
two years at an school at Bath 
Academy of Art, in Corsham, 
and then at Manchester, an ex- 
perience that left him doubtful 
of the value of an institution- 
alised avant-garde. In particu- 
lar. artists’ claims to a special 
level of risk-taking, experiment 
and innovation were seen by 
Dormer as “a self-delusion that 
leaves most other professions 
(especially those who take real 
risks of life, death and possible 
penury) bemused.” In Dormer’s 
view, contemporary artists were 
less competent than dentists and 
nurses, more pampered than 
their predecessors and, worst of 
all outside the “real" economy 
and too reatty to “seek the 
apotheosis of uselessness". 

Between 1969 and 1972 
Dormer read Philosophy at 
Bristol University and then 
worked as a teacher and in lo- 
cal government He also served 
as a Labour councillor in Eal- 
ing, west London, from 1978 to 
1982, where he learnt some 
tough debating dolls. In 1978 he 
had begun to write for Art 
Monthly magazine, then under 
the inspired editorship of Peter 
Townsend, in the early 1980s he 
made the bold decision to be- 
come a full-time writer, con- 
tributing a regular “Artlobby" 
column to An Monthly which 


ber of the Corporation and of 
the Council of the college. 

Kastner was a very private 
person, with a rather formal 
manner, who possessed a qui- 
et sense of humour. He took up 
painting and spent much of his 
retirement producing water- 
colours. He also spent many 
hours walking on Dartmoor, 
where he had a cottage, and in 
Wales, with his wife Joyce, 
whom he married in 1958. How- 
ever. a principal activity in his 
retirement was his research 
and subsequent biography of 
Augier de Busbecq. a Habs- 
burg ambassador of the 16th 
century. This gave him much 
enjoyment over a period of 
some 10 years, culminating with 
the treatise's being presented 


the first rocket to pass near the Moon 
— (be unmanned Russian Luna /—was 
launched. 1959; 66 people died after 
a barrier collapsed at Ibrc* Park foot- 
ball ground, Glasgow. 1971. Today is 
the Feast Day of Si Adalhard or Ade- 
lard, St Basil Si Caspar del BufaJo. 
St Gregory Nazianzcn, St Macarius 
of Alexandria. Si Munchin. Si 
Seraphim of Sarav, St Vincen tian and 
The Holy Name of Jesus. 


Lectures 

National Gallery; Nicholas Penny. 
“Paintings from Copenhagen (i|; 
Mantegna, The Dead Christ". I pm. 
British Museum: Delia Pemberton. 
“Avalo kites hvani, Bodhisattva of 
Compassion". 1. 15pm, 


Wiliam Thomas (Pennar) 
Davies, writer and theologian: 
bom Mountain Ash, Glamorgan 
12 November 1911; Professor of 
Church History, Bala-Bangor 
Theological College 1946-50; 
Professor of Church History, 
Memorial College, Brecon 1950- 
59, Principal 1952-59; Principal 
and Professor of Church Histo- 
ry, Memorial College, Swansea 
1959-81; married 1943 Rose- 
marie Woolff (four sorts, one 
daughter); died Swansea 29 
December 1996. 



f 


Dormer: the art of the maker 

Photograph: Edward Barber 


cast a witty, disenchanted eye 


over state funding for the arts, 
the burgeoning of fashionable 


theory and the uneasy rela- 
tionship between craft, design 


Jones 


Dons hip between craft, design 
and architecture. 

The objects that Dormer ad- 
mired by the end of the 1980s 
were the visibty useful modest 
ones -thoughtfully designed ce- 
ramics and innovative furniture, 
both one-off pieces and proto- 
types for mass production. His ? 
flat in the Barbican, shared 
with Jane, his wife and dearest 
friend, revealed a humane and 
rational taste, tempered by a ro- 
mantic sensitivity to materials 
and processes. In the last few 
weeks of his life be radiated a 
remarkable energy and opti- 
mism, planning books and pro- 
jects and, as always, generously 
encouraging other writers and 
researchers. 

For Dormer design and 
morality were inextricably 
linked. His seven published 
books (with two further books 
to appear posthumously), nu- 
merous exhibition catalogues, 
talks and articles take the read- 
er to the heart of the stormy de- 
sign debates of the last 15 years. 

Tanya ffarrod 


Union 


Peter Andrew Dormer, writer: 
bom Fakenham, Norfolk 1 Jan- 
uary 1949; Assistant Education 
Officer, London Borough of 
Havering 1976-79: Assistant to 4 
Chief Education Officer, London 
Borough of Brent 1979-81; 
Councillor, Ealing Borough 
Council 1978-82; Reviews Edi- 
tor. Crafts 1981-83; Co-director, 
Design Analysis International 
1987-90; l 'hiring Fellow in the 
Critical Appreciation of the Ap- 
plied Arts, University of East 
.■ingtia 1994-96; author of The 
New Jewelry J9S5, The New Ce- 
ramics 1986, The New Furniture 
1987, Meanings in Modern De- 
sign 1990. Design since 1945 

1993, The Art of the Maker 

1994, Jewelry of our Tune (h nth 
Helen Drutt) 1995;mamed 1974 
Jane Smith; died London 24 
December 1996. 


to the Austrian Library in 
Vienna. 

Noraran Borrett 


Leslie James Kastner. engineer: 
bom 10 December 1911; ap- 
prentice, Davies- and Metcalfe 
Locomotive Engineers 1930-31, 
1934-36. development engines 
1936-38; Osborne Reynolds 
Research Fellow, & Chester Uni- 
versity 1938, Lectamr in Eng- 

neering 1941-46, Senior Lecturer 
1946M8;PmfessorcfEngmeent& 

University College of Swansea 

1948-55;' Pmfessorcf Mechanical 

Engineering, King's Colley Ion - 
don 1955- 76 (Emeritus); Derm of 
the Faculty of En&teermg, Lon- 
don Unhvrsity 197476; mantel 
1958 Joyce UDingStorujUal 
Eastbourne 30 Octdrer 1996. 
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sport 


Henman ready 


for Gustafsson 


Tennis 


DERRICK WHITE 
reports from Doha, Qatar 


TTie British No 1, Ton He nman 
made a confident start to 1997 
yesterday when he coasted into 
the quarter-finals of the Qatar 
Open in Doha. The 22-year-old 
beat Egypt’s Tamer El Sawy 
6-3. 6-2 to score his second re- 
cent success over the player 
ranked 149th in the worid. 

Henman, who beat the 
Egyptian 6-7, 6-2, 6-2 in a dead 
Davis Cup rubber on Wimble- 
don grass last September, need- 
edjust 31 minutes to take the 
first set and was even more im- 
pressive in the second. El Sawy 
beat the third-seeded Dutch- 
man Jan Siemerink, the world 
No 15, 6-3, 6-7, 7-6 in the first 
round after battling through the 
qualifying competition. 

The result means that Hen- 
man will improve his present 
worid ranking of 29 which is 
based on a player’s best 14 
tournaments during the past 12 
months. Henman, who took 
just 65 minutes in all to over- 
come El Sawy, will meet Swe- 
den's Magnus Gustafsson in 
the quarter-finals. The fifth- 
seeded Gustafsson lost to Hen- 
man at Wimbledon. 

The Swede, who celebrates 
his 30th birthday on Friday, beat 
Slovakia's Do mhtik Hrbaty 6-2, 
2-6, 6-4 in the second round. 


The Australian Patrick Rafter 
paid a high price for his sports- 
manship when the Russian, An- 
drei Cherkasov, beat him in the 
second round of the Australian 
Hardcoutl Championships in 
Adelaide. The unseeded Rafter 
was one point away from level- 
ling the match at one set all when 
he overruled officials, saying 
that his shot had landed out. 

Because of his honesty. 
Rafter found himself 13-14 
down in the second-set tie- 
break, instead of being ahead 
14-13. He lost the next point to 
succumb to Cherkasov, a wild 
card entry. 6-2, 7-6. 

“Very few guys would do 
what he did. Normally you 
wouldn’t say anything and just 
keep playing,” Cherkasov said 
of his opponent's gesture. 

In the next round, Cherkasov 
will play Sweden’s Mikael Tili- 
strom, who advanced without 
hitting a ball after the Zim- 
babwean Byron Black with- 
drew with a stomach virus. In 
the first round, Tills trom beat 
the worid No 3, top seed and de- 
fending champion, Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov of Russia. 

Marc Rosset started the year 
on a disappointing note when 
he was forced to retire with a 
back injury from the Hopman 
Cup match against South Africa 
to end the Swiss team’s run in 
the mixed-team event in Perth. 

Rosset, wearing a back brace, 
looked set to steer the second 


seeds to a comfortable victory 
in their Group B tie after the 
teenager Martina Hingis had 
easily disposed of Amanda Co- 
etzer 6-1, 6-2 in under an hour. 

The tall right-hander was in 
command of his match against 
world No 10 Wayne Ferreira, 
leading 6-0, 2-0 when he col- 
lided with a ball girl at the net 
and fell to the court clut chin g 
his back. The Swiss continued 
after a pain-killing injection and 
chiropractic treatment but gri- 
maced in agony at the change 
of ends and was unable to go 
on. 

Rosset's career has been 
plagued by back injuries and he 
further damaged muscles 
around a lower disc during 
practice on Saturday. He for- 
feited his opening singles tie to 
Romania’s Adrian Voinea on 
Monday, but managed to play 
the mixed doubles with Hingis 
to secure a 2-1 victory. “That’s 
certainly the only match I’ve 
eve r won where I walked off the 
court after winning only one 
game,” Ferreira said Rosset and 
Hingis had to forfeit the mixed 
doubles. 

Croatia. France. Australia 
and the United States are con- 
testing Group A of the event 
and Switzerland. Germany. Ro- 
mania and South Africa are in 
Group B. The South Africans 
will qualify for the final if they 
beat Romania tomorrow. 

Results, Digest, page 21 



Ryder Cup 
venue is 


defended 


Golf 


Martina Hingis powers on to victory for Switzerland against South Africa yesterday in 
the Hopman Cup before Marc Rosset’s mishap Photograph: Tony McDonough/Reuter 


Jones to return in Bristol’s relegation tussle 


Rugby Union 


Robert Jones, the former Wales 
and Lions scrum-halt is back in 
the Bristol side for their rele- 
gation confrontation at West 
Hartlepool on Saturday, nine 
weeks after undeigoing key- 
ho!e smgtrry for a prolapsed disc. 

Jones, who played in Bristol 
United’s 27-25 defeat away to 
Gloucester United on Saturday, 
returns to boost Bristol’s hopes 
of avoiding the drop against a 
West Hartlepool side who have 


won just one of their nine 
matches this season. 

“It is a great opportunity for 
West on their own pitch to get 
a couple of league points off a 
tide in a similar position,” Jones 
said. 

“Unfortunately we haven’t al- 
ways been able to put out our 
strongest sides, due to a num- 
ber of injuries, when competing 
with the top sides this season. 
We then started to fall behind 
but we know that with one 
good win' that could all change 
drama ticaify.” 


Bristol will be without the 
stand-off Paul Burke and the 
flanker David Corkcry. on Ire- 
land international duty against 
I Laly at Lansdowne Road. 

Craig Barrow comes into the 
side for Corker}-, with Mark 
Tainton playing alongside 
Jones. Ke\in Maggs replaces 
Simon Martin at centre. 

There will be pilch inspection 
at lunchtime tomorrow before 
Bristol fly to Tecsside. 

Moseley, of the Second Di- 
vision. have continued their re- 
cruitment campaign by signing 


the former Newport and 
Coventry scrum-half Richard 
Turner from his home town 
club. Hereford. 

The Linited Slates Eagles 
yesterday became the latest 
victims of the freezing weather. 
The tourists were due” to kick off 
their four-match tour against 
Emerging Wales at Cardiff 
.Arms Park, but not even the 
ground’s undersoil heating 
system could overcome the 
elements. 

The match was postponed be- 
cause of a frozen pitch two 


hours before kick-off. which 
now means the Americans will 
start against Neath on Saturday, 
■weather permitting. 

Leicester will make a round 
trip of nearly 200 miles to 
Worcester as they build up to 
Saturday's European Cup semi- 
final against Toulouse. The 
Wei ford Road pitch is covered 
in plastic sheeting and has a hot 
air tent suspended over it for 
further insurance against the 
severe weather. All other pitch- 
es in the area are snowbound, 
but the enterprising Worcester 


club have an indoor pitch which 
Leicester will use. 

The dispute between Bath 
and their coach, Brian Ashton, 
is expected to be resolved this 
week. Ashton is concerned that 
his coaching and selectorial 
role has been eroded under the 
managership of John Hall. He 
is also seeking a clearer defin- 
ition of the chain of command 


at the Courage League club. 

al cc 


Ashton has. by mutual consent, 
been on an extended holiday 
since last month’s Pilkington 
Cup tie against London Irish. 


The billionaire owner ofValder- 
rama, the Spanish club which 
stages the Ryder Cup in Sep- 
tember, yesterday launched a 
scathing attack on critics of the 
venue. 

Jaime Ortiz Patino, the 
\&ldenrama president, also ac- 
cused a former Ryder Cup cap- 
tain of claiming that Spain 
cannot cope with golfs most im- 
portant team event. 

“Let us lay to rest once and 
for all the unpleasant, nay 
ridiculous, myth started by a for- 
mer Ryder Cup captain who 
clearly should know better,” 
Patino said. “The premise - 
we've all heard it - Spain can t 
organise a raffle.” Patino did not 
name the captain. 

“How sad these nonsensical 
ideas should persist. Do we have 
to keep reminding everybody that 
the World Cup soccer and Expo 
'92 were enormously successful 
and that the Barcelona Olympics 
were the most successful Games 
ever held anywhere, before nr 
since? No other country has 
hosted three such events in such 
a short time-span.” 

Patino disagreed with claims 
that the area will not be able to 
cope with 37.00U spectators 
and workers each day and that 
fans will not be able to see any- 
thing on the tree-lined course. 

‘There are difficult areas, but 
grandstand viewing will be pro- 
vided for up to 1 1.000 specta- 
tors and for the litst time at a 
golf tournament there will be 
three Jumbo screens enabling 
spectators to follow the action 
as it unfolds elsewhere. 

“We are working with the gov- 
ernment agencies concerned to 
ensure smooth access to and 
from Valderrama. Where pos- 
sible, visitors will be encouraged 
to use the Ryder Cup bus trans- 
portation system which is being 
set up to bring people from their 
hotels to the” course. For those 
who have to use cars a 4.000- 
space car park will be provided.” 


.Fans will be staying over a 
wide area and many wifi be pay- 
ing high prices for Iheir ac- 
commodation. “Spain has a 
market economy and the 
government does not intervene 
or iiy to exert control over 
prices for hotels or other ac- 
commodations." Patino said 

“It is perfectly logical that 
hoteliers will be reluctant to tell 
their lifelong suppliers of diems, 
the tour operators, that for the 
week of the 22nd September 
they wish to withdraw their 
hotel from its annual obligation. 

“For this reason, room allo- 
cations for the Ryder Cup have 
been hard to come by and the 
Ryder Cup Accommodation 
Bureau has contracted the QE2 
and other ships.” The floating 
village will be harboured near 
Gibraltar. 

Patino dismissed criticism of 
the 17th hole, which Colin Mont- 
gomerie believes could turn the 
match into a lottery, a cfotm made 
hy the European No 1 after his 
ball rolled off the green into a 
lake in the final round of the 
Volvo Masters in October. 

“Ever since the radical 
change in 1993 we have intro- 
duced a series of modifications 
and improvements. Seve Balles- 
teros, who designed the hole, 
has been closely involved in this 
process, which continues today 
and will result in a further 
modified set-up for September. 

“At the 1996 Volvo Masters 
the 17th yielded 62 birdies and 
four eagles. There were 51 
bogeys, eight doubles and six 
others. The hole was played in 
par on 129 occasions. It was the 
ninth most difficult hole during 
the tournament-” 

Patino ended by stating 
stories of fake Ryder Cup tickets 
are already circulating. “When 
we transmitted this information 
to Ryder Cup Ltd they replied 
that the [real] tickets have not 
yet been primed. 

“Since access to the Ryder 
Cup is strictly limited. Tickets 
should be purchased only from 
authorised sources.” 


sports letters 


Unfair on League 
players 


Tyne and Wear 
share 


[From Chris Reborn 
Src Therc are still those in rug- ; 
by unioo who find it difficult to 

accept the new relationship 
between rugby league anti rugr .. 
by union and itis dear from Ins 
.writing that your, coircsppn- . 
dent, Chris Heweffiis one. of 
them. His ungenerous and 
blinkered remark that it is.one.. 
of the joys of the 1996" season 
: for the “dyed in the wpoi union 
fotyalxsts to see theiugjby league 
imports struggling to come to 
terms with the so-called softies' 
game” (Tigers thrive on team- 
work. 30 December). 

■'■'Anvone who cannot give 
credit' to the obvious talents 

and contributions pf the likes 
of Robinson and Ranf (Bath). - 
Tbigamala (Wasps^GuinneU, 
Bateman (Richmond). Offiah 
(Bedford), and Jonathan 
Davies (Cardiff) cannot expect 
to have bis opinion taken, se- 
riously.They have all adapted 
to the “softies” game; very • 
Quickly and descrvegn^ crecr- 
Sadly roost ofthe pbwp 
. mentioned see so Kttie.of the 
talk as play & 

extent, determined by forward 

Bath/Wigan games (as 
well as the Middlesex Sevens) ; 
showed that thennmin&p^ 
mg and handling skills £te 
vastly superior m the league 
| game w hich is more operand 

Sate ly faster- Jt is dearth 

Wpariofthegamea^ 

S.TSSSJS, 

ShKSSSR- 

ISTthinkUttieneedstolkV. 

BELSOM 

Hefcnsley. York . -- r- 


From Robert Cruwther 
Sin I’m sure this will cause 


Newcastle United fans to 
splutter over their Sugar Puffc. 
inti perhaps they should con- 
"siefer sharing grounds with 
JSunderiand next season (New- 
castle divided as Toon army 
aim to camp on the moor, 20 


Their , poorer cousins" .and 
arch rivals will have a great new 
stadium in 1997, which, if used 
by Newcastle as well, would 
mean many more fans could 
: watch their team play unt3 a 
decision is made on their own 
new stadium. • ■ ' 

ROBERT CROWTHER _ 
Witney* Oxon . 


In the soup over 
vegetables 


From David Eagle 
Sin I was much amused by your 
report of incidences of celery- 
throwing al home matches by 
. Tans of Gillingham FC. 
-What most interested me 
however was the statement by 
a club official that “it’s been 
something to identify. the club 
with- we’re tfie only dub to 
havtttt connection with a veg- 
etable”. 1 think that the fans of 
many chibs, mcludingtbe likes 
of Manchester , City, and 
Brighton, would take serious is- 
sue with this affiertion. - , . - 
DAVID EAGLE ? 

'Edinburgh ' 

Letters marked ‘Tor publica- 
tion* should contain telephone 
numbers. They sh<m»be »ni 
to Sports EaftOK The Inde- 
pendent, 1 Canada Square, 

Loudon E145DL»H»ej r n> a !J r he 

shortened for reasons of space. 


Hot spring beckons for cosseted Quest 


Racing 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 


Rough Quest, runner-up in last 
year’s Cheltenham Gold Cup 
and lad week's King George VI 
Chase, wifi be asked to transport 
the son of weight in the Grand 
National that would make an 
elephant groan. His trainer. 
Teny Casey, knows this and the 
gelding is in fall preparation for 
the burden-carrying prospect. 
Every night he* goes to bed 
swamped with rugs. 

The monstrous Rough Quest 
m^bt look Eke a beast who could 
rip a dragon's head off, but is in 
fact a dainty flower whose mus- 
cles do not feel nice when it gets 
cold. Since he is already a Grand 
National winner. Casey is hap- 
py to indulge his horse and cov- 
ers him in matting and employs 


Rough Quest is a property 
worth looking after. When he 
captured the Grand National 
last year it was in a rare style for 
the race. He won it classify, vault- 
ing with fluency and then em- 
ploying the sort of sprint finish 
that only the finest athletes pos- 
sess. It was with some relief then 
that Casey received his vehicle 
back from Kempton’s King 
George VI Chase in cme piece. 
The crusty Sun bury ground was 
most unacceptable for Rough 
Quest, who nevertheless picked 
up Lhe sort of place prize-mon- 
ev that could buv a fiat and did 


not pick up any 3cute physical 
damage in the process. “He 
was stiff for a couple of days but 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Lily Jaques 
(UngfieM 1-20) 

NB: Captain Carat 
(UngfieM 2.50) 


his legs were fine and that's the 
main thing.” Casey said yester- 
day. “Immediately after the 
race I went down to the stable 
yard and took his boots off to 
feel his legs. There were no 


dodgy signs and the following 
day he trotted out sound.” 
Rough Quest may be re- 
cently 11 (quite a lot of horses 
celebrated a birthday yesterday) 
but h appears he is not ready for 
equine SAGA holidays. It may 
even be that the old boy has yet 
to reach his peak. “I enjoy rid- 
ing him out and I'm the train- 
er. so I get my choice,” Casey 
said. “And I can tell you that 
when I sat on him at the be- 
ginning of this season, at the 
start of serious work, he felt bet- 
ter than at any time last year.” 
Rough Quest was paradoxi- 


cally close to his nadirwhen he 
ran in the Gold Cup. Casey 
reckons he was rather sickly, 
which is bewildering as the 
gelding had only Imperial Call 
in from of him at the line. 
“When he went to Cheltenham 
he was certainly not right.” the 
trainer said. “I told everyone 
that beforehand and when 1 sad- 
dled him he didn't look at his 
best for me. He ran well enough 
but I think he can be a lot bet- 
ter than that. After the Gold 
Cup be did nothing but improve 
and he felt brilliant in the week 
before the National. Those two 


Armchair viewers to get taste of artificial surface 


a heat bmp in his box to slop any 
chills getting on diddums' chest 


All-weather racing looks likely 
to form the sole diet for pun- 
ters until well into next week as 
snow and ice grips the country. 

Channel 4 have contingency 
plans to ensure there is live rac- 


ing to televise on Saturday. In 
the likely event that the meet- 
ing at San down is frozen off, the 
all-weather Flat fixture at Ling- 
field will be covered instead. 

Channel 4 Racing’s executive 


producer, Andrew Franklin, 
said: “The entire team will be 
at LingfieJd and we will present 
The Morning Line from there. 
It wfll be the first time we have 
been to Lingfield since 1985.” 


Prospects for Lrogfield's turf 
card tomorrow are grim. The 
track will be inspected at 
930am today, as wall the day's 
other turf venues, Sedgefield 
and Towcester. 


races come at a good lime of the 
year for him when the weather 
is getting warmer and milder." 

Rough Quest will hound any 
foe that comes across his path 
in the next five weeks when he 
first tackles One Man. the King 
George winner, in the Pillar 
Chase at Cheltenham, and then 
goes for the Hennessy Gold 
Cup at Leopardstown. The lat- 
ter contest wall also be a prov- 
ing ground for Imperial Call if 
he successfully negotiates a 
race at the same course in 17 
days' time. “He’s grand and he’s 
co min g along very well," train- 
er Fergus Sutherland said of Iro- 
perial Call yesterday. “He just 
got a bit bruised like a fellow 
who has been in a rough game 
when he fell [at Punches! own on 
his seasonal debut]. You 
shouldn’t worry about him be- 
cause you’ll see him again and 
the Hennessy will be the final 
preparation." Game on. 
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LINGFIELD 




L20 Uy Jaques 
ISO Handra 
220 Ben Gunn 


HYPERION 

2S0 Captain Carat ' 
320 Effervescence (nb) 
3S0 YET AGAIN (napt 


BAD PENNY MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £4*900 added 
lm 2f Penalty Value £3,518 

543000- CM1DNE5CY (44) (Mrs V OBwi) D (TOmi 5 90 Q Banter* 3 


ISO 


GOING: Standard. 

STALLS: Im - outside: remainder - made. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Uw ui sprints. 

■ BqultTSck surface; left-hand, sharp undulating course. 

■ Course » south east of town on B2DC8. UngfieM stadon (served bf London, \1aoriaj 
adjotm cmaac. ADMISSION: Mfimbos 41.1, Family Sndosurv £8. CAE PASS: Club 
£3; remainder free. 


00- IUDAlE(B9UP&utt**|MH*rKs4 812.. 
0- NAISIMlS(l»)(UnwK^SDw4812. 


043400- IMKHAL{U7)(MsDmlMder10Met»»itl)4FU.. 

00- 9JPERGQLD (328) NSnuber Mirtayi C Mtmvr 4 8 13.. 
CQOOO- TAWAFEX (USAJ [241) (Teny Sttvorfl S Do* 48 U — 
00500- KA2EL(5»tMRUt'fet^M«(^'te*Bw5d9- 


-A 0a* (5) 11 
_W Ryan 7 


.3WM8 
_J Wearer 1 


000254- MMXMCI3)|QK^iyfcRtWior6Ud)H»iEW5d9.. 
0- MAPHTAU pS) Uatr Halsey: J Amdd J 8 7. 


.An DIMS B 
SS&adarsZ 


-C Butter 10 


10 000400- MANU(ISA)(2QiTareqAM4ceedlWMF4 67.. 


-ACM4 




■ LEADING TRAINEES WITH BONNEBS: G L Moore- 47 winners ftwn 39 a nmn na 
at a rancor 11. 89» giving* return w a LI suto of -1 76.6 J; A Moore -16 wntnas, 

444 runners. 10.444. 4M0.76; M Johnston - it urtnnas, 151 runners, lfl.7%, -&]7.iL 
K J fV go iWCTn - 41 dinners, 302 runners, 13.69*. J60-i2; E Hunan - 35 winners. 
" „ -T „ - -m TO 7 nmfuxi 1 J 4* .497 Al- 


K j u 2HLLUV2U1 — HI WUUJDfl, iHMirwo, -ww—, — — -- ■ 

31 1 runners. 1 UN* -S 116.70; E Aketautt- 29 wlraitss. 207 runners. 14.3%, -127.63; 
S Dow - ‘JO wtnners, 315 runners, 8JWt, 448.17. 


UOW - OJti i wmaa, ■■ 

■ LEADING JOCIEIS: L Dettori - 83 trinneis, 33b rides, J4.784, +SJ228; J Weaver 
-72 winners, 352 nde*. 20.54s, +S2.10; * CodCTW - H winners, 363 tKtos I7.W, 
4 . t .-iQ op. r Qntnn - 4fl winncm. 305 rides I5.7W.-S42.70; A Clark- 18 winiws, 391 
rid«. 11%, S78AO; J Qnfani - 4] winners. 002 rides, fUWfc, -i3J 2. 1 B. 

BUNKEBED FTBST TWE: Bud (XJ&0). Mept TW 13.50), Plow (vtawed, 3.&0J. 
WlNNEBS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: BBerveaeonce (ling 320) won it Lingbcld 
boUt teaThnn«ta» and last Monday. Yet A*aln T3.50) won u LuigfleJd last MpixOJ- 
LONG-DISTANCB EUNNEB& Compact Dtse{].20)& Wnw Pam • Sport (J Jt^sent 
270 mite* by M Johnston from Middleham, Nonh 

Elder (3-201, Dim Boy (3^0) & Old Hull WBW (3^50) - ,0 mta b» P 

from MJdffcbam, North Yortahire: C^Saln Caral (2-^ sm 154 miles bf D NkfacSs 
from SfersBTr Nonh Yorkshire. 


U 600000- NEWIBCttBQlE (ffi) fBH reoxiffSDn tedrie Parmodwl K McAJfle 4 S 7 J&toriS 

-UdedMd- 

BCtnc: U-A Hndn, 7-2 Tewdek, 6-1 Haad, 7-1 Mdni, ft-lSuKHMU, lfr-1 Nate TaBa, 12-1 
Maws#, 1S-1 others 

1996: M» Top 4 a 12 R Cotfaar* 6-1 W Hag^si 10 ran 

FORM CUBE 

ILAfffiRA has bean competJng In hamfleaps and had the third five lenghs away when 
mg down twH a tengsh in Gidoy in a 16- runner race war the Southeell mite in November, 
conceding the winner Gb. She stayed on when fifth m much-rmpnwed Thai Morrsng over 
the same course and distance el^it days law and finished a three- length toutth oehmd Fa- 
ther Den at uxla/s, uip two ueeta ago. Nakhal made the frame four ones m 1996 and, 
althougt wtthou: a race wwe a fbunh to NteoBS Prmcess when siwdy away at Weivemampun 
m septwnow, could provide most ttanesr. Seleetlon: HANDRA 


FORM OUDE 

ULTRA BEET wee In good form In early 1905. Vanning mree Umes over five futon» here as 
wei as once at Wotverhanvrpwn. Ultra Beet found found life tourer last year, tan ne ran 
some soim races Indudngwhenwnnlne ussier at Woiverhampion in Au^usl Hevrashav- 
mg fas first run in almost Itour months and drifted from 7-1 to 12-1 wdoie firwshinfi iTurd to 
Marjorie Rose at a datmer there on Decemoef 19- Apprennoe-ndden then, he has Jason 
Weavw « the saddle todpy and writ he diffleutt to beat if B«JJng e good start from the mer- 
est draw. Captain Caret showed promise on Ns first Start tor DnidMchoOs at WOMmamomn, 

where he was fourth to Amrngton Loss. Today’s ewia furlong is in hs Iwatr, out this sharp 
course and short strarffit are from Meal tor him. WM Do, third at 33-1 to Pieadvig raSai- 

isbuiy maiden back m May, hod just one run on turt afterwards, at lecester in October, be- 
fore rruMr^ fns handicap debut here last morgh. He was staying en to fifth to Sossor RWge. 

beaten under three lenffhs. and is very much one to cortsUer, partculariy over on earn tor- 

tew. Sheep Sap was finish#* last in thrrd to Bold ffiort tuft Boy lUhi here 13 days ago 
after a dree- month break and should win more races. Soloed urn ULTRA beet 


3.20 


BKD IN THE HAND HANDICAP (CLASS D) £4£00 added 
3YD 7f Penalty V&lue £3/404 


o?42u- 

00331- tllHABOTtM6|TOEteESS(W4R)UfllPi«toii97 — -.JOatora 

3014C6- — ^tettoiW YgW a 

100043- BA8HTCIUASE WtQIMsstoCroMflll M»GjiK£fte«j89 DjtoWBB 

6443 PORBOITDIJllI£S(USA)fIJ(W«iDa*)TJonBS8 7 NCaifctol 

_E 


BEmNG: 7-4 Ellflneseeeea, 9-4 Utre Boy, 114 E^srlbHease. 7-2 Bert Ridge. *-l Foi*««i 


[ 220 ] 


MANY HANDS LIMITED STAKES (CLASS F) £3*300 added 
lm 2f Penalty Vakie £2,507 


011006- ARBui(lSN(mCOJ(DJ6CDsaoieiDGtEBDie696-..-, Maittt Dwjw®3 

032015 «WS0WWHffi(3ntCBK^JR^l«Kll93 --*Ctot k2 

230510- KBJWI«®(C^(MsJo*wGnians)PHBa«r893 DHntadlB 

100464- 0URED0(E(37HCIH (BraiGubbylfiCSCtttySSl IWaawt<V 

000302- BBiClINN p3} OAtfBd Pltoir|n5 9 Ou.-*. 

0002S3 MMttflAR(l3l(KSItoyH>)UPaHaBs590 reMeUafftoJ 

000004 DOUSE MABCH (14) Itte PSon-Ouni P Wetter 4 B 12 JHWwG 


TT753C1 STITCH W THE CUUMWG STAKES (CLASS E) £4,02S added 
LitUl JIO lm Penalty Vakie £2J78 


4532S- QUCTA»»(9|C)U<nDauBlWMjr4812. 

-Sdactawt- 


J » naffttelS 


| — — j ASH rBWIlJI ■“ 

1 oufieo- aww»wocwcirasp2)(M^ia}rt=t^i^^ 

2 06005- KMfiSD0f*7HKtl5(0^«enjAIA»rse5, 

3 156604- WIYCAYW(MisAMUBBje#SDi»85 

. 'rei.in fwniArnlCMffllDriHfeclU 


A I5WW 

4 3Q0140- fXNMftt DSC (30) (R C Ua^M -thnajn 8 1 

5 06040- 5ERDMDE f37) Dnsefc d Warfstl) U Haynffi 3 1— - 

■ i. ■ ■ m mrr ri n n i nnnii rIMI I n ii nmi 


..DHotodB 
_CRaCie8 
ADa)y(5)7 
*N Attat* 5 
1 
3 

QiAnS 


5 06040- SBBme. p7> presto t* wtowo m Hy* 5 8 — 

6 0020- WWDBPSBFTB1} Ms V*WerQWW«to>t»J Sca^fll — 

7 llYiAQUESf7)(ABCocffin)Ra«t710.. 

e 456000- IWBORrtlt»SPO(n'(3flWrtlni»OTf6cir<UlflMJof*ten710-JRfiWI7}4 

9 000404- R*CMGCABRpO)(Aafi%CwRameTJNa^»wi710 Martin Cto»er(5) 2 

-BdedHd- 


BETTOS 2»1 Bee Son, 5-1 Awesome Pm, 0-1 KeMsk, Quiet Arch, 7-1 Doidfl HN*hr tte ^4- 
dte,&-l others 

199& Ad M 8 9 1 Aranda SanOfirs 6-1 Mb N Managi 9 wi 
FORM GUIDE 

BEN GUNNS las success was at Windsor In 1995 but he went under only a neeh tfl Father 
Dbo over course and drssnce before Christmas, and mat form m#n &A a boost from Ban- 
dra In the 1-50. Anal, a dual winner a this trip here m NovenMr. finsned nine lengths 
adnft n suh n that event and is 5ih worse A w eaorao Power seeks a tenth course and 


189® Bandrf 3 9 2 S Wlwrenn 9-« ft L Moo*i B ran 

FORM CUBE 

EFFERVESCENCE should oompiete a post-Chnetmas hat-tneh. Hcnartl Hamorfs mnner did 
wen m a couple of WMvertamptun races before maiang a winning debut at this course on 
Bccong Day, landing a maiden auction by 11 lenghs. Ha Wtowed up wrth a tenffh and a 
quarter success from Mirny three days ago under a penalty and goes off we same mark 
now, so wid-pJawd Fbrgotteo Times t no batter off. Dawd Grrfftlhs ones 5» off Effar- 
vescence^ pack. Win Boy msy prove the danger, pat Had ants Muac Boy man- 
a«d third of eight to Miss Stamper m a valuable Newmarket nursery back in Au 0 jsi and 
won in smaar aade aL Rodcar s« days later. He a Just 31b h&ier for this aH- weather debut 
but lacks a nen tun. Hasiam also runs Bert RMga, twee success^ nr Auffjst, nctud- 
bw on the Ffttwand « woherhampton, but he srtMrad Idlle m two starts at that eouree in 
November. Sefocttoe EFFERVESCENCE 


[ SeS l ROLLING STONE HANDICAP (CLASS f) £3^00 added 
|3^0| lm4f Penalty V^ue £2^96 

SG5000- B8OlHBIH«sai(TGMMT»«s4100 1 Ccrealy (7) 13 


BETTVfE ll-A Banreeod Cndma, 5-1 Cawfiiaat W»4, Ml**y Creri S-l VbtMert HR, 7*1 Kfogi- 
dawa Trt*. B-l Jao*s, Mbw Riw Sport. 10-1 Btb«* 

1S9& j&^anwra Cfarm 3 7 U N Mans W ft L Mo«ri 7 ran 


OKtancs wm Oux is no better off with Our Edfie, who finished s* lengths to front of him 
wtoen they were fourth and iflh (of 14) to Angst Face here in November. Our Eddie is no 
stranger to success roird here with wth five wre over the Inp but he could 00 no Deter 
than 6frffi, at a deean tenths, behind Arzani here on his penutirmsie son. Kadwick^tned 
hs arge win to dam m a poor taco over course and distance two waste agp, while Qraat 
Ardrt only success » far came okx a mie here last fona. tvotwck had Mane&w Idsod- 
heat thwo tour and a half tenths Defend, but tht rkoi has a IS® advantaea and miffit w* 
turn the tom around. Mfidte SEN GUNN 


540400- CH0CCU1E BE f22)INBraEwr 08 PaitMritp 111X5*014 9 11 JlsttiDiiJlwp)B 
601600- MHfBAat(3tl)fD»Dlfl«G&nJ«5911 AB^yWlV 


002146- CS05S T«»tB)(OaTOTPiecsmthffieafi*M)« Sntr^pS 96- 
003063 OU)HUSHlWGTOftffl«UHatoia)PHasBm4 93, — . — ■ — 
— — -y s 9 3 {5M- 


JLCMH2 


010 «a- YBM»Mp)fa?|APWfn)MBGBy 
040002 SAPPHOS SON 05 ft) ID Ccttl 


_S0rswne3 

.DHotad4 


1591. 


JteiaOIMB 


FORM GUBE 

B^MiOODCfMCMBS 


2 JSO 


TOO MANY COOKS HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4J»5 added 6f 


Penalty Value £2,739 


™and»u ^ri he can omy haw benefited Itam It Gay Habwaft runner can return fyjy ~ 
mK. hi tns COW despffi «vtng »oy BJbMM 

get irif tf» mite at SouthweB « November, whh ttaefag Cwr beawi more than 
™» “* “r I* m nb M. hv rnmra-T 


0305- WU.DOTO(4rttvESmnUltow4lOO- 


231403 UIRA BEET (14} (Q (DffM EqiKGlld! Ptt£bn599_ 
104040- UFTB0Y[Ua»)(13)|qfflWf*wa*l*iCiB89a, 


.DSMflnsy (5)6 

jr 


0620Q4- CAPEUtl CAHAT (E) (DJ (VQEaesj Often* S 95. 


— bMitel n seventh. Mark Johnsron was unable to offer any explanation for Compact 
seven lengths « ™ uw nme - 


403003 SHAVnP(13}{B)}(UBGMlBnneiiragRUTtecr7 93.. 
534000- ASnWLNWDERB(CD}lMSSanfBS>MSBill8H5 586. 


~Caady Hoaii S 
JUBKfonreM2 

IQlAmBB 

JtPertaal 


/ rikMUv VM/y nn IV ^ - — * - T 

B 4S01D- CaUHBC0UfSHJLfl(l(104)IBIMB6TemmajTan)BUno«8r4813JlWl^a*2B 

9 563300- QAAO«IAOUflJSA)t2Rffl06«S\imilTt!2fflA*ME48t3--^aalj»tarislIl 

10 430600- FABUUXBMIOTOBmfNRn^M SanteS 78 11 RBfiltomS 

11 04X1000 NECATO(13)|(9PCiSBin*rtBPMre59e BBartrelMB 

12 55060& PRanEBLEAO5(Wjnrei«f)«BaftnatfiiHJt0flg78 7 Ua*al«ne7 

13 0S06- PAHA1A (38) (Vfo* ttoi SJutfl R Amstrang 4 8 3~~. SSntaaS 

14 090004- WR0F«BCSM^(DAfW»nlGlMa[ie7713 (Qitall 

BEnnB: 9-4 Y«l Again. M Old Hush Wing, 7-1 Catow CawaBw, 9-1 Cm Tub, Sapphire Sim, 

ltt-l tab Of Jacks, 1241 earn 

1996: Elites 6 8 6 C ftffler 10-1 tS WBon 13 ran 

FORM GUIDE 


SS noordisplay when sha fnshed fast of U ® Haad Mot ithe same 

tor*- - am aha was beaten 14 lengtns mn fourth befird Pwhnchamapbe- 
^tgfsne a best winched ate "Sums to tem.ThesdKitei hrr* mo«» 
tanded a teattonsaitef find sSatabuiyctemer last winner and 
SuriMrawre w nwhnfong step up to dWancS aft* being outjBced ire MiiiMn 
fourth scorer Jus * 1001 wne - ®** 8oHon: 0 ARNWOOD crawers 


iaax>- wssiwocrerpN(e}tF0Ttoutei»af^Kaewsy4 80jfl^ertiiflrem3 

540040- TAOftWflKA (2^ W fChnsccte tael R DSfoai 5 7 10 NCaAto4 

OOftOOO- RAPgR POtff (41J (&enriD verhiC 6710 Jacob Itoalh7 

—9 foittcil* 
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Ibrox is no place for 'crazed Red Indians’ 


football 

Number nine will be uppermost 
in the minds of those players in 
the Old Firm match at Ibrox to- 
day when Rangers will attempt 
to take a major step towards 
squalling Celtic's record of nine 
consecutive championships, es- 
tablished under Jock Stein. 

Victoiy for Walter Smith's 
side would increase their lead 
over Celtic, who have two 
games in hand, to 14 points. Fur- 
thermore, it would be Rangers’ 
ninth fixture without defeat 
against their old rivals. 

It is a game which Celtic 
need to win if they are to start 


making serious inroads into 
Rangers' lead but their manag- 
er, Tommy Burns, has stressed 
the need for caution in a game 
which will be watched live by a 
crowd of 51,000 and millions of 
satellite TV viewers. “It is a 
question of being calm for us 
going into this game," Bums 
aid. “We don’t want to go there 
like crazed Red Indians." 

Celtic have been dealt 10 red 
cards this season with Bums 
himself reported by the refer- 
ee, Hugh Dallas, in the last der- 
by match in November. 

Bums is co nsid e ring a chan ge 

of tactics after falling foul of Bri- 
an Laudrup and Paul Gas- 
coigne in the past 18 months. All 


Shearer’s 
double lifts 
Newcastle 


SIMON TURNBULL 

Newcastle United 
Leeds United 


St James* Park remained 
smothered by a blanket of 
white yesterday, despite the ef- 
forts of the Newcastle ground 
staff. A happy Hogmanay to 
George Graham clearly would 
have been watching his team of 
killjoys smother the life out of 
their hosts but Leeds, even with 
four centre-backs in their de- 
fensive blanket, failed to 
strangle Kevin Keegan's en- 
tertainers. 

Graham's negativity was a 
limited success. Newcastle, af- 
ter half an hour of sublime high- 
tempo push-and-run play, were 
reduced to nervous wrecks be- 
fore their second goal, 13 min- 
utes from time. 

By the final whistle, though, 
the Toon Army were marching 
into the new year as they had 
the old: with hope of silverware 
in their hearts. And the 1,800 
contingent from Leeds left for 
home with more fear than hope 
for 1997. 

Last year may have been a 
nightmare for Newcastle but it 
was a vintage one for Alan 
Sbearer and English football's 
man of J996 was in fine first- 
footing form for bis dub. His 
16th goal as a £15m man was 
only five minutes in coming. His 
17th was the vital one yesterday, 
though, as Newcastle strung 
together successive Premier- 
ship victories for the first time 
in three months. 

Having started the year with 
five straight League wins and lost 
11 in the year, as well as that 12- 
point lead last season, Tyneside 
will be wary of false dawns. 

Keegan himself acknowl- 
edged: “We've got a hell of a job 
on our hands to win the League. 
We've already lost six games but 
we may be lucky. This could be 
the season when a team loses 
- nine or 10 games and still wins 
the title." 

Graham's priority yesterday 
was not losing goals. In addition 
to his customary three centre- 
backs, his efforts to stem New- 
castle’s attacking flow extended 
to deploying Lucas Radebc as 
Peter Beardsley's shadow. 

The Newcastle captain would 
probably not be surprised to dis- 
cover the South African at his 
36th birthday party on the 18th 
of the month, so dose was their 


Fft Carting Premiership 

Arsenal (2) 2 MMdtesbro (0) 0 

Befgamp IS 37.573 
Wngfit 41 

Arsenal's John Hanson sent on. S9 


Ctiefeea 11) 1 Liverpool iO) 0 

Di MatKO 28.329 

Coventry <21 2 Sunderland [21 — 2 

DuMn 10 Bndf£s G 

Dalsh 28 Agnew pen 18 

17,700 

Coventry's Dion OuOSn sent oft. -jo 

Eve rton iO) — O Dto e lrt Hjr n (2) — .. 2 

30.427 Sherwood 16 

Sutton 32 

Newcastle ill 3 tarts (CD 0 

Shearer 4, n 36.483 

Ferdinand 87 

West Ham 10) 0 Noam Forest 11) _1 

22358 Campbell 38 

P os t pon ed: Dettjy v ShsrffeW Wednesday. 
Leiceswr it Tottenham; Southammor i/ Wim- 
btedan. 

P W D L F A Ptf 

Liverpool 23 12 6 4 38 20 42 

AraenaL .21 U J 3 39 20 40 

Man Utd SfO 10 7 3 42 25 37 

Newcastle .21 11 A 6 38 22 37 

Wimbledon 19 11 4 4 33 33 37 

Chelsea 21 9 8 4 33 29 36 

Aston VMa .20 IO 4 6 29 19 34 

Everton 21 7 7 7 29 29 28 


— 22 12 6 4 38 20 42 
-31 U 7 3 39 20 40 


Mu Utd 20 10 7 3 42 25 37 

Newcastle .21 11 A 6 38 22 37 

Wimbledon 19 11 4 4 33 23 37 

Chelsea 21 9 8 4 33 29 3S 

Aston V3Ja .20 IO 4 6 29 19 34 

Everton 21 7 7 7 29 29 28 

Shaft Wed 20 6 10 4 21 22 28 


Tottenham 20 8 

Sunderland 6 

Coventry .21 5 

Derby .20 5 

Leicester 20 6 

Leeds J21 6 

West Ham 20 5 

Blackburn 20 4 


% Last nignrs game not kKAMea 


4 8 22 26 28 
6 9 21 30 24 

3 3 22 27 23 
B 7 20 25 23 

5 9 20 27 23 

4 11 16 27 22 

6 9 18 26 21 
8 8 19 22 20 
611 25 40 18 
8 10 19 36 17 
4 12 28 37 18 


L8» M CC Ear OtJiTot 

WfteMIAftmd) 16 0 5 2 023 

Fowler [bMSpMl 11 0 5 3 01* 

Sh e a rer [Nw ry n U i 15 0 1 1 017 

ftarerwa IMdUeawi 9 0 7 o Ott 

Kerifawnd (NewcasUO) -10 0 0 4 014 

SMIRNOFF RBSK LEAGUE Pw®** OMSrtc 
CWtofMle 0 Glenanon 0; Gtemoran o Arts 0; 
Pwtattown OCrusafes 2. Postponed; CoF 

eratnfl v Unfield. biWng positions: i Col- 
eraine tP13. Pts25i: 2 Crusaders (14-211; 3 
GJenauon U4-2H. First Division: Bdiyctora 

0 Balynwra 1: Bangor 1 Came* 0; OsUiery 

1 Henry 2. Postponed: Oma#i Town vmme. 


acquaintance yesterday. Un- 
fortunately for Graham, how- 
ever, Radebe could not get 
close enough to his man in the 
fifth minute. 

A left-wing comer was a 
blessed release for Beardsley 
even at that stage of the game 
and he made the most of it, 
floating the ball on to the head 
of Les Ferdinand, who nodded 
down for Shearer to score with 
a rifling volley. 

Had Newcastle been con- 
fronted with a tottering de- 
fence like Tottenham's they 
might have delivered another 
seven goals. As it was, the 
white-shirted blanket started 
to take effect after Nigel Mar- 
tyn parried a Beardsley snap- 
shot 

By half-time, Newcastle's hy- 
peractive midfield battery 
looked in need of a recharge. 
Leeds did not threaten Shaka 
Hislop's goal until the 60th 
minute but in a seven-minute 
spell of probing which increas- 
ingly exposed Newcastle nerves 
Ian Rush could have matched 
his three-goal Premiership tal- 
ly of 1996. 

Newcastle’s salvation arrived, 
paradoxically, in a 75th minute 
incident which deprived them of 
a penalty. It was hi this fixture 
two years ago that Paul Danson 
was in the act of sending off 
Steve Watson for a second 
bookable offence until Beard- 
sley pointed out that Steve 
Howey, and not the young 
right-back, had already received 
a yeDow card. And it seemed the 
Leicester official was mistaken 
again yesterday when he ig- 
nored his flagging assistant af- 
ter Martyn brought Shearer 
crashing down. 

He succeeded in rousing 
Newcastle's passion sufficient- 
ly for Shearer to bag his second 
goal with a deflected shot two 
minutes later - and for Ferdi- 
nand to turn in Robert Lee’s 
left-wing cross with three min- 
utes to go. 

Leeds were left without a win, 
and just a solitary goal, in six 
Premiership games. “Yes. I am 
anxious," Graham said, his new 
year blanket having provided no 
comforL 

NatwasU* United (4- 3-1-2); hteJop; Wjtson. 
Peacoo. Albert, Beresfora; Lee. Batty. Oartu 
Beardsley; Sheer*. Fenknartf. Substitute* 
not used: Elm. Nison, GMeSfw. Barton, Sr- 

mcefcifW- 

Leeds United (3-1-4-2): Many* Palmar, 
WetheraH, Beraley: Radebe; Hetty iGray. 63). 
Jactaon. Bowyer, Dongs Rustt (Wallace. 75j. 
Deane. Substitutes not wad: Harse. Ford, 
Beeney (00. 

Referee: P Dsnsor tlewastert. 


the signs are that Celtic will sat 
bock in boot of a three-man de- 
fence, looking to catch Rangers 
on the break. Yet there may be 
no starting place for the Dutch 
striker, Pierre van Hooijdonk, 
.who is expected to return home 
in the near future and join ei- 
ther Feyeuoord or PSV Eind- 
hoven. 

Celtic are expected to recall 
Jackie McNamara with An- 
dreas Thom also in contention, 
while Paul McStay, the captain, 
will surely take ms place after 
his comeback against Dun- 
fermline last Saturday. 

Rangers' line-up looks easi- 
er to predict with the Swedish 
defender Joachim Bjdrklund 


likely to return, even though he 
has not had a reserve outing, af- 
ter missing seven matches be- 
cause of a hamstring injury. He 
was due to play at Kilmarnock 
last Saturday until that game 
was postponed and could now 
join Alan McLaren and 
Richard Gough in a three-man 
defence with Paul Gascoigne, 
Jorg Albertz and Ian Ferguson 
in midfield and Ally McCoist 
and Brian Laudrup in attack. 

“Rangers have got stronger 
and stronger over the last six or 
seven years,” Burns said. “We 
came from fourth or fifth in the 
Premier League to within four 
points of the title last season. 
Other people forget that but it 


hasn’t bypassed me. Rangers 
have set unbelievable standards 
over the last couple of yeans but 
so have we. Perseverance is a 
great thing and well keep ask- 
ing questions of them until the 
door opens. 

“If we win we will get a huge 
lift from it but we would only get 
three points. What we want 
most is something in the trophy 
cabinet at the end of the season. 
We won’t get that if we win at 
Ibrox, just three points.” 

Asked if composure would be 
needed amid the new year may- 
hem, Burns replied: “Yes. That 
is the most important element, 
both in life never mind Old Firm 
matches.” 


He denied that he felt in- 
timidated by Rangers' run of 
success against his club, which 
includes five defeats, two of 
them this season. “I don’t feel 
any frustration,” he said- “We 
have learned to step away from 
that. We've met them twice 
this season and played well in 
both games. 

“Ai Ibrox the last time we hit 
the bar and the post and a de- 
cision early on went against us. 
We deserved something from 
that game after losing a player 


[Tosh McKinJay] shortly be- 
fore half-time. 

“At Parkhead in November, 
Laudrup went up the park a 
couple of times and scored 


once. We got caught too far up 
the field pushing for a goal but 
It was understandable with 
50,000 screaming for yon to 
score. We must learn from 
that.” 

Smith would not go as for as 
to say victoiy for Rangers would 
aD but wrap up the title, but was 
in no doubt about the signifi- 
cance of one over the old ene- 
my today. 

“A lot of people have main- 
tained that the Old Firm games 
are decisive in the champi- 
onship,” he said “If that is foe 
case, we have won two of the 
four games already and if we 
can win this one well be in a 
strong position.” 


Hearts 
deliver 
blow to 
Duffy 


Hibernian 

Heart of Midlothian 



Liverpool’s Jason McAteer holds off the challenge of Gianfranco Zola at Stamford Bridge yesterday 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


Sutton's cold comfort for Royle 


GUY HODGSON 
Everton 

Blackburn Rovers 


A 12 months in which you lose 
Kenny Dalglish, Ray Harford 
and Alan Shearer was likely to 
be an annus hombiiis for any 
club and it is safe to say 1 Jan- 
uary could not come quick 
enough for Blackburn. A new 
year, new hope and 1997 her- 
alded in by their slipping out of 
out the bottom three of the Pre- 
miership last night. 

AD rcrv it easy, it was too. They 
might have been more comfort- 
able in their easy chairs in front 
of the fire but not much so. Goals 
from Tim Sherwood and Chris 
Sutton gave them a cushion to re- 
lax on and they accomplished 
their first away win of the season 
with the air of men in complete 
control. They looked anything 
but relegation candidates. 


Nationwide Football League 
First Division 

Belton (0) 2 Bradford (0) 1 

Lee 64 Shun 87 

Sellars 84 16492 

Chariton (0) 1 bHMfcii Hi 1 

Robson 78 Tanner pen J3 

10,186 

Huddersfield (U _2 Stoke 111 1 

hiatal 6 Stain 18 

Edwards 63 12.019 

Henridh |0> 1 Portsmouth (0) — 0 

Jackson 78 U.946 

WBA (1) 1 Tranmsra 111 2 

Burjyss 4 Aldndge 17, 85 

14.770 

Postponed: Barnsley v Oldham: Bonwignam 
v Manchester City; OyaaJ Palace v Read/ng 
Oxford DnfvGnmstK Port Vale v Southend; 
Sheffield Utd vWriwK SWndan « Queen’s Pak 
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14 10 3 55 
13 B 444 
13 7 644 
11 7 7 34 

10 9 6 49 

11 6 9 35 
10 7 9 37 
10 7 935 
10 7 7 32 

9 10 7 29 
10 6 10 34 
9 810 32 

8 10 9 34 
IO 4 12 27 , 

7 12 743 
10 3 12 35 , 

9 612 30 : 

8 9 6 24 , 
7 8 14 28 
6 9 10 28 : 
6 2 15 27 , 
5 10 11 25 
5 8 14 24 . 
5 7 12 26- 


Im FA EX Ytir OtbTot 

McOnley i9<8an) 14 0 5 0 019 

Shewn ISK*M .....14 0 5 0 0 13 

ientaon iChfcM UM1 IT 0 5 0 017 


Second Division 

Stararatwry (Oi — l Blackpool (3)— — 3 
Ward 77 Pnsece 8, 28 

2,767 Melton £4 

Postponed: B rentford v WyccmOe: Bnacri 
Rovers v Plymouth; Burnley u Chesterfield: 
Qew v MmuaU; Luton v Bury; Notts Countv 
v Bournemouth: Pewrtxrongji vWatfEwt Pre- 
ston v Wrexham; Rothertiam » GUmfjum: 
Stockport v York; WatoaD v Bristol Cuy. 

P W D L FAPtS 

Brentford 35 13 8 4 41 25 47 

Luton 24 14 4 5 43 26 46 

Buy 24 11 9 4 36 23 42 

Mffwna 25 U 8 6 33 26 41 

Stockport 25 11 8 6 32 27 41 

Bristol City 25 U 7 7 43 28 40 

Burnley 12 4 9 38 28 40 

Crewe 24 13 1 10 34 27 40 

Watford 24 9 12 3 25 19 39 

Wrexham 23 10 S 5 31 27 38 

Chesterfield 23 11 5 7 23 IS 38 

Shrewsbury 27 8 8 11 35 43 32 

Blackpool 25 


Bnttnn 77 

Banuday J2S 

Sheff Utd .26 

Wolverhampton 25 
Crystal Palace ~25 

Norwich 26 

Oxford Utd 26 

QPR 26 

Stoke .24 

Port Vale 26 

Tranmere 26 

Hodderaflekf —31 

fjnmrich 27 

Charlton 26 

Wdst Brant 26 

425 

Portsmouth. — 2? 
Efirmlighaa — 23 

Reading 26 

Mdham 25 

Man City 25 

Southend _„26 

Bradford 27 

Grimsby 24 


7 10 3 28 28 31 


Wateafi 24 3 6 10 26 28 30 

Bournemouth —26 8 612 23 3130 
Bristol Rovers -25 7 8 ID 26 29 29 

Preston 25 8 5 12 24 29 29 

York 24 8 5 11 24 34 29 

Peterhorxjutfi ._25 6 9 10 37 43 27 

— .35 6 9 10 29 33 27 


uoanpiam 26 7 

Wycombe 25 6 

Notts County. -.24 5 

Rotherham 24 3 

Leading scorers 

Thorpe -LuTcm .46 


6 13 25 36 27 
5 14 22 38 23 

7 12 15 26 22 

8 13 20 36 17 


Everton could claim players 
were missing and that some of 
those present were suffering 
from the after-effects of flu 
bul this was a limp perfor- 
mance. They have now won one 
of their last seven matches. 

Terry Phelan was malting his 
debut after his £850.000 trans- 
fer from Chelsea but more 
importantly, as far as the home 
supporters were concerned, the 
eleven included Andrei Kan- 
chelskis and Duncan Ferguson. 

They usually provide Ever- 
lon's cutting thrust although 
there was little evidence of it in 
a woeful first-half performance. 
There were glimpses of enter- 
prise, a dart from Nick Barmby, 
an occasional flash from 
Kanchelskis and Ferguson’s 
menace in the air bul the over- 
all impression was of a mess. 

By the interval Blackburn, 
who dictated foe tempo from 
foe start, were 2-0 up and could 
have been further ahead. 


Third Division 

Hartlepool iO) 1 Hull ill 1 

Boecfi 74 Joyce 13 

1,944 

Northampt on I2| -4 Cardiff 10 1 0 

WartWitwi 16 4.416 

Jarman ok 42 
Cooper 54 
Grayson 69 

CartftfTS Jeff Ecktemn sent off. 47 

Torquay 111 2 Brighton ll) 1 

Stamps 36 Andrews 34 

Nelson 87 2.588 

Postponed; CORhester 1 Leyton Onem: Dar- 
lington v Carlisle: E«ier v Barret; Lincoln v 
Wtpn; Mansfield v Fulham; Rochdale y Here- 
to*); Scartmta^n vCarfcndgeUtf; ScWhone 
v Chester; Swansea v Doncaster. 

P W D L F A Pts 

Fulham 25 16 5 4 40 IS 53 

Cartels.. _„-26 15 7 4 40 24 52 

Cambridge Utd -25 14 5 6 37 30 47 

Wigan 24 13 5 6 43 28 44 

Northampton ..J77 11 7 9 40 29 40 

Swansea 25 11 5 9 28 27 38 

CanflfT 25 11 4 10 28 30 37 

Torquay. -27 11 4 12 28 30 37 

Chester -2 3 10 6 7 27 25 36 

Hue.—-. —26 a 12 6 26 28 38 

Colchester ~5 7 13 5 36 30 34 

Scunthorpe 25 10 A 11 36 37 34 

Scarborough .—25 8 10 7 33 32 34 


The visitors had accumulated 
a tidy run of one defeat in eight 
matches coming to last night's 
game and they oozed a confi- 
dence that belied their troubled 
position in the league. Cer- 
tainly Everton did not seem to 
have a due how to cope with 
their runs from midfield. 

The left wing was a particu- 
larly fertile ground for Black- 
burn whose Jason Wilcox gave 
Marc Hottiger a wretched time. 
After seven minutes the Eng- 
land winger crossed to the near 
post where Kevin Gallachcr 
headed just over and it was from 
that same flunk that a goal ar- 
rived 10 minutes later. 

Graeme Le Saux chipped in. 
Gallacher headed on and Sut- 
ton’s delicate Hick landed per- 
fectly into Sherwood's path 
whose late run into the area had 
hopelessly flummoxed his mark- 
er Barmby. One touch took foe 
ball past the Everton back-line 
and with a stretch he touched 


GM Vauxhall Conference 

Morecwribe i2) — 2 Southport (2) 2 

Norman L 25 Sharratt pen 11 

1.422 Whittaker 41 

Abandoned at half-time 1 unfit tarchJ 

Slough 10) 1 Stevenage I3l 6 

Ficre 63 hiruy 3 

L29S Hayto'j 23 

Catun 40 
Beevor 52. 71 
Browne 70 

Poetpooed: Bam v Fambonjugt Bramsewe 
v Kidderminster; Dcmer v Waning HednesfonJ 
v ToKbrd; MaoriesfiekJ vAA/mUiam; Nnrthwfch 
v Halifax; Rushden & Diamonds v nattering 
Saiytmdge v Gateshead; Woking v Hayes. 

P W D L F A Pte 
Kidderminster .J?7 18 4 5 58 22 SB 
MacdesfleM .—24 13 7 4 32 14 46 

Stevenage 22 13 4 5 47 27 43 

Northwieh .25 12 6 7 32 28 42 

Wokhig J4 11 8 5 47 31 41 

Mofecanba 23 12 5 6 44 29 41 

Fantoorough .—22 11 6 5 37 25 39 

Hednssford 22 10 7 5 31 20 37 

Slough 27 10 7 10 46 40 37 

Telford 21 9 5 13 27 40 32 


the ball past the advancing 
Neville Southall. 

The defending left a lot to be 
desired with that goal but it 
looked exemplary when held up 
against Blackburn’s second 
after 31 minutes. Neat inter- 
changing shreaded Everton’s 
rearguard so that when 
Gallacher slipped a short pass 
inside Hottiger, Sutton was on 
his own. 

Even then he had a lot to do 
bul the £5m striker gauged 
Southall's position and then 
shot the ball coolly inl< • the net 
with his left foot, capping the far 
post on the way. 

The response of the crowd at 
half-time proved that not all the 
boos had been used up during 
the Christmas festivities and 
Royle was put in the position of 
having to do something, any- 
thing, to spark a response. His 
move was to withdraw Barmby 
and introduce Michael Branch. 

It brought an improvement. 


Bell's Scottish League 
Premier Dtvisioa 

Dundee utd (D — 4 ADeitfeen 1O1 _0 

Win: ere 40 9.736 

Pressley 54. 66 
Obhson 68 

D cnf er mB nn rO) 2 Rattb <0l 0 

Britton 55. 57 7.236 

HBwrntM (0) a Hearts (1) 4 

1&B2G Robertson 33 

Hamiton 62. 87 
Cameron 65 
Hawnkm s Andy M«en sent off. 38 
POMpanod: Motherwell v Ma m mock. 

P W D L F A Pts 

Rangers 19 15 2 2 50 17 47 

Cattle 17 11 3 3 39 18 36 

Dundee Utd 21 8 6 7 26 19 30 

Aberdeen.-. 21 8 6 7 32 30 30 

Hearts -21 8 6 7 31 30 30 

Dunfenstne 20 7 5 8 31 40 28 

Mbemian„ " ~ 

KBmamocfc 

Motherwell 30 A 6 10 20 3 3 18 

Rattti — ~20 4 3 13 15 37 US 


which was more physical, and 
Gary Speed provoked immedi- 
ate hope with a chip foal was 
just over. But when Tim Flowers 
tipped a header from the same 
player away for a corner the 
Everton attack gradually 
fizzled out. 

Indeed Blackburn assumed 
their early control and Le Saux 
and Sutton both went close in 
the latter stages. The promise 
implied by Everton in the late 
autumn is dwindling and they 
will view their FA Cup tie 
against Swindon Town on Sun- 
day with some trepidation. 
Their 7-1 win over Southamp- 
ton seems a long, long time 
ago. 

Everton (4-4-1-11: Southall: Hoteger. Bar- 
rat. Watson, Phelan; Kaichetete ilrmpar. 70i, 
Stuart. Ettareil. Speed; Barmby 1 Branch, h-tl; 
fetguson. Sttetftutos not used; Gerran) (ai. 
HWeout Brandi. Dunne. 

Blackburn Rovers 14-5-1): Rowere; Kenna, 
Berg, Hendry. Le Sain: Gakacher. Bohinen. 
Shemwod, MchWay, Wkw Sutton. Sub- 
stituted ntrt used: Marker. Given f£M, Ffen- 
ton. Oorw. Warhuret. 

Referee: G Barber (Surrey). 


Second Division 

LMngston (2i — 2 Berwick n> 2 

Campbell 6 Forrester 19 

Graham 32 Walton 90 

2.029 

Berwick's Paul Forrester sent off. 63 
Postponed: Aw v Stranraer. Clyde ^Brechin: 
l>xrtoartonvSmT»isenwH5tretcrvQueai 
of the South. 

P W D L F A Pts 

Livingston 19 12 5 2 32 16 41 

for-—- 18 13 2 4 32 20 38 

Hanwton 17 10 4 3 3J 14 34 

ClyiW 17 7 5 5 22 20 28 


Stenhotenmilr.17 
Quean of South 18 

Braetdn ... 19 

Stranraer 18 

D umba rton... —.19 
Bervrick TC 


D L F A Pts 

5 2 32 16 41 
2 4 32 20 38 

4 3 34 14 34 

5 5 22 20 28 
5 6 23 13 23 
5 7 28 32 23 
7 8 20 27 19 

4 9 16 25 19 

5 10 22 36 17 

6 13 20 46 S 


■21 6 5 10 22 34 23 
18 6 2 10 25 33 20 
30 4 6 10 20 33 18 
-20 4 3 13 15 37 15 


Asatn iBrentfordl ... .....15 0 
Strewa iShnwSBwv . . .15 1 

BmaMlBurrtm 12 1 

Angel iStoCkcanj 11 0 

Nopni iBumteyi . ... 10 o 

floater ISnssx C<yi 11 O 

Carter iBuryt 10 0 

Onoora iGAngfivni .10 1 

EvaneiPyrnaurtr 9 3 

Qbohi iteacMKafi 8 1 

Ut htb o u n H i ■watsa.ri 7 A 

Totoon Puriu ....7 2 

Agoedna iBrmai Qtyi b S 

Adeteh (Crewe 9 1 


FA CC Eur OttlTM 
0 2 0 OU 
0 0 0 116 
10 0 OU 
10 0 013 

0 2 0 013 


Barnet 25 8 9 8 25 22 33 

Hartlepool. 26 9 5 12 31 33 32 

Leyton Orient —25 8 8 9 22 22 32 

Uncola 25 8 7 10 31 38 31 

Exeter 26 8 6 12 26 35 30 

Rochdale 33 7 8 8 29 29 29 

Mansfield 24 6 11 7 25 25 29 

Doncaster 3A 7 3 14 26 38 24 

Daiflngtoa. 3 5 6 5 14 34 45 23 

Hereford 26 G 5 IS 26 38 23 

Brighton 27 4 6 17 24 43 lfi 

Leadtag scorers 

Lg* FA CC Ear OttrTot 

Careay IFuturei J6 0 2 0 018 

Baser (Scunmarpei 10 5 3 0 OU 

iretates 7 0 m« far Torquay' 

Joooa iW£flnj 15 0 10 OU 

Dariqe I Banal ..... U 4 1 Cl 0 U 

Barfcy IHuBt 9 6 0 0 211 

Ckakran I5omtnoitel ...12 2 10 Olfi 


Jham 3.4 B 1 9 30 40 31 

Wolfing 33 7 7 8 29 35 2B 

' irWge.»..^3 8 3 12 28 32 27 

port 21 7 6 8 23 29 27 

head 34 6 7 11 33 40 2S 

24 5 10 9 31 43 2S 

igrenre — 35 7 4 14 29 42 2G 

K — 33 6 7 10 29 43 2S 


HbKck — —23 6 7 10 29 43 2S 

Kettering 22 6 51128 34 23 

Hayes 22 5 7 10 22 31 22 

Rushden 33 5 6 12 30 39 21 

Bath. 24 3 8 13 22 51 17 

UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE Fbst D|. 
(More AI notches postponed. 

JEWSON WESSEX LEAGUE First DMsUr: 
Postponed: Thatc h am Town v Ryoe Scons. 
INTERLINK EXPRESS MIDLAND ALLIANCE: 
Aff matches postponed. 

WINSTOMEAO KENT LEAGUE Hret DMskac 
AH raatcties postponed- 
SCREWFDC DIRECT LEAGUE Premier DM- 
ston: Postponed: Wastburv United v Caine 
Tow: Tormgion v Barnstaple Town. 


First Division 

East FHo ill 1 StMIqg (1) 3 

mm 32 McLaren G 

455 Bone 46. Tan 90 

Partlck 10) 3 Clydebank (ll l 

Parrel 54 Cornel 3 

Adams 57 1.975 

StWne pen 77 

St Jnhn a iune cl) - 7 Dundee ID •* 

Grant 26. 51 Criamley 33 

Scon 55. Tasri GO CDrecod pen 82 

Jertanson 72, 79 7.087 

O’Boyle 81 

Dundee’s CTwrte Cftamfey sent off. 80 

Portioned: **“•* * Aaone: Morton y St Mim 

P W D L F A Pts 
St Jotarteoe — 20 15 2 3 47 U 47 
5 30 19 34 


Dundee —21 


19 8 8 3 31 19 32 


St Mirren — 18 9 

Patrick 19 7 

Morton 19 7 

FOfidrit 18 8 

Clydebank 20 5 

StJrflng— 20 4 

East Fife 20 1 


3 629 23 30 
7 5 30 22 28 
6 6 22 18 27 

3 7 18 18 27 

3 12 17 33 IS 
5 11 24 38 17 
415 12 59 7 
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1111111 1 Hi llilll Forecast Very good 


Third DMsten 

Arbroath (Ol 1 Cowdenbeath f0l_0 

McWaiter 78 471 

Montrose (Oi 0 Forfar I2i .4 

802 Hanreew 9. 89 

Morgan 35 
Lcriey 76 

Montrose’s Paul Masson sent off. 76 
P Mto^ ^A^vE^Stitaig; Queen’s Part. 
vAMOnRwere; Rocs County v Inverness 
dorian Thistle. 

P W O L F A Pts 
Inverness Cr —18 ID 5 3 32 21 35 

Rwre County. — 19 9 3 7 30 25 30 

Montrose 20 9 3 8 32 34 30 

Forfar 17 8 4 5 33 25 28 

Uaa 17 8 4 5 27 23 28 

Afoiofl — 17 6 6 5 21 19 24 

Cowdenbeath— 19 7 3 9 24 23 24 

Queen's Park —18 5 5 8 26 31 20 

ArtJroatt — 19 4 6 9 16 27 18 

East Sorting. IS 3 5 ID 15 28 14 

KIS LEAGUE Premier DMaton: AI match- 
es postponed. Ftaet Division: Boonot Re*s 
Town 0 Bauigmite Town 2. All other matory 
es postponed. Second Dfutotore as match- 
os postponed. 

UNBOND LEAGUE Premier DMstan and Fmtt 
DMskat: All matches postponed. 

DR MARTENS LEAOK Premier DkrisiMt: 
Neuotxt AFC 3 Salisbury L. All «her match 
« poaponoa Mkfiand Dkidorc Evrartan LW 
1 VSRu0iyO. All other maichm posfflon-eo. 
Southeni DMsIon: OeMSdon Town 3 Yate 
Town 1 . Alt other matches postponed 
HU HAW tACER LEAGUE OR USAK) CUP 
*^- »**«• tcff CcA Cito i Gataw Utd 1 


Jim pu fly’s manag^ rtat re ign at 

i Hibernian began in the worst 
possible manner yesterday as 
two goals from Jun Hamilton 
and strikes by John Robertson 
and Colin Cameron gave Hearts 
. their biggest Premier Division 
win over their Edinburgh 
neighbours. 

Hearts won comfortably 
against a Hibs’ team hampered 
by the sending-off of the de- 
fender Andy Mfllen seven min- 
utes from half-time for a second 
bookable offence. MUlea will be 
suspended for Saturday’s match 
against Ranges at Easter Road. 

Hibs started brightly and Pat . 
McGinlay came dose with a 1 
header which flashed past Gifles 
Roussel's post Then the excel- 
lent Darren Jadcson edged dear 
of Dave McPherson but Rous- 
set a gain came to Hearts' res- 
cue. McGinlay was unfortunate 
in the 31st minute when his fe- 
rocious shot beat Rousset but 
struck the outside of the post. 

Hibs had no time to dwell on 
that miss as Robertson gave 
Hearts the lead two minutes lat- 
er when his effort flew past Jim 
Leighton. Five minutes later 
Hibs' task was made more dif- 
ficult with Millen’s dismissal. 

Hearts took the initiative at 
the start of the second-half and 
Leighton did well to counter 
Cohn Cameron’s net-bound 
drive. Hibs, however, missed a 
clear chance to equalise on the 
hour. Ian Cameron played a 
one-two with Keith Wright and 
was through on Roussel but 
shot against foe bar. 

Moments later Hamilton 
scored his first goal in a Edin- 
burgh derby when he turned in 
a pass from Colin Cameron with % 
his left foot. Hibs were stunned 
again on 66 minutes when 
Cameron thundered in a 35- 
yard half-volley to put Hearts 
three up. 

With just three minutes left, 
a mistake by Willie Miller let in 
Hamilton for his second goal to 
complete the rout. 

Hearts have new scored II 
goals in their last three match- 
es to show they have recovered 
from their hangover after the 
Coca-Cola Cup final defeat by 
Rangers. 

Kibenikan: usgttov. MUtor. Loic. MSfen. 

Grant (Clacteon, 72), HutovCameran. Wpfl* 
iDonaJd. 721, Harper (Wfflkns, at). □ Jackson. 
McGinlay. 

Heart aT MkMfitac (taustoC Mudb. Newwih. 

Wer. McPherson, Rnuw. Mactey, Hriroa 
Robemon iMcCam, 451, Cameron. Hanriton. 

Substitutes not used: Goss, Pom on. 

Reteraa: K W Clark (Pastoy). 

Pressley 
dominates 
all areas 4 


Dundee United 
Aberdeen 


Dundee United showed they 
arc back to being a threat to the 
top clubs by trouncing Aber- 
deen at a canter and replacing 
them in third place in the Pte- 
mier Division yesterday. 

Steve Pressley, the former 
Rangers and Coventry defender, 
was a lower of strength at the 
back and also look time off from 
his defensive duties to power 
home two headers. 

At times United were un- 
stoppable as they created 
chance after chance with a per- 
sistence which must have been 
very worrying for the Aberdeen 
manager, Roy Aitken. His side la- 
have now taken just two points 
from their last five games. 

United’s veteran midfielder 
Jim Mclnally provided foe sta- 
bilitymissing from that area ear- 
lier in the season while, wide on 
the right, Andy McLaren tor- 
mented Aberdeen's defence. 

Robbie Winters, who scored 
his side's opener, six minutes 
from the interval, was given an 
ovation from his team-mates 
when he was repfawed 20 min- 
utes from the end of a one-sided 
contest Winters took advantage 
of a mistake by goalkeeper 
Nicky Walker, whosjpped in at- 
tempting a clearance and man- 
aged only to pass _foe hall 
straight to the striker. He 
rounded Vfclker before side- 
fooling home. 

McLaren proved to be the 
main inspiration hi the second 
half, laying on inch-perfect 
crosses for Pressley to score with 
precise headers, before lining up 
Kjell Olofsson to score from 1- 
yards for the fourth goal in the 
67fo minute. 

United created several more 
outstanding chances, only for 
Walker to atone for his earlier 
mishap with a series of superb 
stops. 

in* Dytew; BowrenW^^. 

»■ Mafcas, Pressley, 

sort, ZetKrtuna vwnws fMca*£>n. 70), W- 

toawy lEeston. 77), McUim. 

5J*rt«re Write: 

ah*. Irvine, ftomtwuanj, MBarfftowon. 6 "' 
Oodtts, Bernard. Wlndsss (Booth. 40,0*0 
iSnearer. 61). 

Www. A W WaddeU 
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Football 

ADAM SZRETER 

Arsenal 

Middlesbrough 


Arsenal’s first victory for near- 
ly a month, courtesy of goals by 
Dennis Bergkamp and lan 
Wight yesterday, takes them to 
within two points of the Pre- 
miership leaders Liverpool. But 
not for the tost time this season 
there was a sour post-script to 
their performance. 

John Hartson, who had re- 
placed Bergkamp midway 
through the second half, was 
sent off in the final minute for 
dissent. Bryan Robson, the 
Middlesbrough player-manag- 
er making a rare appearance, 
had tussled with 
Haitson in the Boro flAN WR 
penalty area. The LEAGUE 
referee, Mike Reed, CEWIUII 


saw nothing unto- [Crystal PUbm.' 


ward but Hartson 
was not happv and 
made his feelings 
known. He was 
booked and less than :1989 ^ 0 --'y^ 
a minute later shown ^ggo^sn 38 
the red card for what 1931.92 '*■ 
can only have been n 
an extremely foolish Arsenal: 
comment to' the ref- 1991. 92 . 30 
eree. It was Aree- 1992-93 .31 
nal’s fourth sending- 2993:94'. .39 
off in their last eight 1994-95 31 
games. 1995-90- 31 

Prior to that Ar- 4996^97 ... 2 L 
senal had made ^ 3tal . . . — 
heavy weather of Career' 408. 

what had looked like ^ ; 

becoming a rout Robson, 10 ste 
days short of his 40th birthday, chi 
became the oldest outfield play- lefi 
er to have appeared in the Pre- tut 
miership, but his task in the Ita 
middle of Boro's defence bis 
looked more onerous as the first bat 
half wore on. 

There were chances for both gar 
sides before Bergkamp s splen- We 
did opening goal. Fust Fobrizio sak 


edge of the penalty area past 
Gaiy Wish’s Sailing right band. 

Juninho hit back for Boro 
and Keown did well to clear the 
danger when the little Brazilian 
released Ravanelli. A foul by 
Tony Adams on Ravanelli then 
gave (he Italian another chance 
from distance, but this lime the 
free-kick was easily gathered by 
John Lukic., 

Middlesbrough then sat back 
and sacrificed the initiative, 
content to attack on the break. 
U was a dangerous policy, 
ter being caugfit marginally off- 
side, Wright was denied twice. 

But just when it looked as 
though the visitors would reach 
the sanctuary of half- time rel- 
atively unscathed, that man 
Wright scored his 200th League 
goal in typical fashion. Merson's 

cross from the left 

IAN WRIGHT’S . : put Mlkkel Beck 
LEAglEDWJBLE Under pressure 
v . from Ray Parlour. 
Beck could onlv 
head the ball back 
w into the dangerarea 

1986-87 . Jj. and Wrighl once 

42 l: - : - j 24 again was in the 
. - s place at the 

38 '15 right time to poke 
8 : • . -5 the ball past W&lsh. 
225 -•■89 Middlesbrough 

were more of a 

30 . 24 threat in the sec- 

31 15 ond half but it was 

39 23 stfli a surprise w'ben 
31 , j 'A 8 Ravanelli won a 

if P^ nalI >' with 13 
minutes to go. Jun- 
jnhQ threaded a 
408. . . 200 lovely pass through 
to Ravanelli. he 
stepped inside Pa Irik Vieira's 
challenge but the Frenchman 
left his foot there and Ravanelli 
tumbled over. Up stepped the 
Italian, captain for the day. but 
bis shot ricocheted off the cross- 
bar high into the North stand. 

“We should have killed the 
game before that," Arsene 
Wenger, the Arsenal manager, 
said. “If he had scored, the last 







Double ton: fan Wright beats Middlesbrough's Gary Wafsh to score his 200th League goal at Highbury yesterday Photograph: Mi ke HewrtMHsport 


West Ham betrayed by Rieper 


Ravanelli shot just over with a .15 rninutes would have been dif- 
free kick from fully 30 yards, ficult for us. We had problems 


h 


then a great run by Paul Mer- 
son in the inside-left position 
ended with him slipping the hall 
through for Wright. His pull- 
back from the byline wa,s 
promising but Robson slid in 
with the "first of several out- 
standing interceptions. 

After a quarter of an hour the 
Boro defence was breached. 
Martin KeowTs long ball was 
aimed for Wright but he was 
beaten in the air by Steve Vick- 
ers. The loose ball dropped 
invitingly for Bergkamp, and the 
Dutchman drove a sumptuous 
right-footed volley from the 


to link our game, to get four or 
five passes in a row.” 

With Wright now starring a 
ihree-game suspension, Hanson 
automatically suspended for 
three and a lengthening injury 
list, linking their game might 
prove the least of .Arsenal's 
problems in the coming weeks. 
Arsenal (3-5-2): UAuc: Keown. Adams, 
Boirid; Paitoui. Garde (Morrow. 751. Vieira. 
Merson (Shaw.79>. Wintertmm; Berghamp 
(Hartson, 64t.Wngit Substit u te* wot uawfc 
Urigfran, Baitram (£k). 

Mkkfles&rou0i (3-5- 2»: wash; Robson. 
Veters: Lkfcite. Muaoe. Emerson. Btocfcmora, 
Beck: Junnho (Higieo. 79i, Raraneni. Sub- 
stitutes not used: FjorofL Roberts. Mans, 
freestone igM. 

Referee: M Reed (Birmingham). 


MIKE R0WB0TT0M 

West Ham United 
Nottingham Forest 


Life may be fraught with un- 
certainty for Forest's caretaker 
player-manager. Smart Pearce. 
buL in the freezing environs of 
Upton Park yesterday, his side 
gathered something definite 
and warming. 

A precious away win lifted 
them off the bottom of the table 
and gave Pearce a reason to be 
cheerful as he looks forward to 
next week's meeting with the 
club chairman, when the deci- 
sion tvill be made about 
whether he stays on in his po- 
sition. Having gained seven 


points from four games since he 
took over frora Frank Clark. 
Pearce's right to continue can- 
not seriously be questioned. 

The England full-back, who 
has confessed that he finds the 
responsibilities of his new task 
something of a strain, has not 
let the anxiety seep into his 
game. On an afternoon when 
the wind-chill factor questioned 
the commitment of every play- 
er- not to mention spectator - 
Pearce was a model of com- 
mitment and his attitude trans- 
mitted itself to his team as they 
held on to the advantage Kevin 
Campbell earned for them af- 
ter 39 minutes. 

The Forest striker profited 
from a mistake by West Ham s 
Danish central defender Marc 


Rieper, who inexplicably failed 
to direct a long, hopeful punt 
upfield by the visitors' defend- 
er Colin Cooper back to his 
keeper. Apparently under the 
impression that Ludek Mik- 
Insko was coming to collect 
the ball. Rieper left it and 
Campbell took the opportuni- 
ty of lobbing home. 

West Ham s manager, Har- 
ry Redknapp. was downcast af- 
ter a performance which saw his 
side booed off the pitch and left 
just four points clear of the rel- 
egation area. “We gave a goal 
away that you wouldn't see on 
a Sunday morning." he said. "It 
was horrendous. After that 
everyone becomes edgier and 
edgier. It was a poor perfor- 
mance all round." 


Redknapp. with characteris- 
tic honesty, took his share of re- 
sponsibility for the result, 
admitting that his decision to 
keep the Romanian striker Flo- 
rian Raducioiu - the 90th- 
minut? scorer as a substitute on 
Saturday - in the starring line- 
up at the expense of midfield- 
er John Moncur had not 
worked. “He’s not had a good 
day but nor have one or two of 
the others." 

The West Ham manager ap- 
pears to be losing patience with 
Raducioiu and his other foreign 
forward, Hugo POifirio, who was 
ineffectual throughout. He 
picked out his Mth-minute sub- 
stitute Steve Jones as the best 
performer among the forwards. 
“He could be a big factor for us 


now." Redknapp said. “He's 
honest, he works hard and he 
can nick a goal." 

Jones's efforts notwith- 
standing. West Ham failed to 
create a single clear chance. 

Half-time saw an attempt 
on the unofficial world record 
for bubble blowing. If the Guin- 


ness Book of Reconh accepts the 
dutiful efforts of the 22.358 


spectators it will stand as West 
Ham s only achievement of the 
afternoon. 


West Ham United 43-5-2). MiMosko. (feu. 
a be, Rieper Bw«n iRons. 25'. nculino. B*sf> 
op (Lamaard. 79). Williamson. Hughes: 
Newell Cones, 64 1 . Radocxnu. Sub stitu tes 
oat used: Morcur. Seale* '£■>. 
Nottingham Forest “MOi: CrpssJey; LynJe. 
Halherwick (Phillips. 18i. CherUe, Pearce: 
Ciou0i. Hiatand Cooper. Wo an: Sounder?. 
Campoeb iGemmfl. 63l Substitutes not 
used: Allen. Roy. Fern* 

Refe re e : P Duriun < Dense: ■ 


Coventry survive Dublin’s dismissal 


Norwich find form 


t . . . 

1: 


m 



Nationwide League 

Norwich City at last found the 
early season First Division form 
which has deserted them re- 
cently. as the former Everton de- 
fender, Man Jackson, notched 
his first goal for his new club at 
home to Portsmouth yesterday. 

Jackson, who surprisingly 
omed to join the Carrow Read. 
sideUi a £4511.000 deal ahead of 

Birmingham, struck aft wTO 
minutes to secure a valuable 1-0 
win A dreary game appeared 
to be beading towards anjn- 
standv forgettable goa^draw 
when Jackin took advantage 
of mistake by Fitzroy Simpson. 

The Pomps? player app^d 
ideally placed on the goal-line to 
clS'Andy Johnsons header 
SnmaDa^nEaAe corner^ 
miskicked horribly and Jack- 


: Athletics MEN'S RACE (15km, Sao 
sao savE£ff E positions 1 p tw- 

.ca'Keni 43 30^0 IB,, 44.56: 4 G Sflw 
3 V Centeno * (Men 45.15. 

,Nfe.)45.1A SDra ^ 

Crtcfcet former 


sortofthe 1997 sea- 

mU rehabilitatJOn wo* W- 

son after an scales 

icwingan cpf 1 -*® Newport one of the 
tendon prob**" 1 - ^ years of the lan 
key figures two thirds of last 

Botham setback, 

season wfift (Final <*■* of tma) 

SUPEHSPOHt and IS? iM 9®*: 

fed 53. P J 30 \ Bolder woo by ft* •**- 
dee 3rd 135 w •• 

eta. 

C ^ cBn ^ ^ n emecred to make 
indu^' , today whicn will state 
^mouncen'e'V The fwe-ttmes 

his plans lor Jpgf, ivho failed to win 
Tourde f&rtf Tnur this year, has 


son lapped home from a yard. 

A superb double strike from 
player-manager John Aldridge 
earned battling Tran mere 
Rovers their first win in sot out- 
ings and brought West 
Bromwich Albion's unbeaten 
six-match run to a halt at The 
Hawthorns where supporters 
who turned up with shovels to 
remove snow from the pitch 
were rewarded with free tickets. 

An even bigger Tramnere 
hero was defender David Hig- 
gins, who took over in goal af- 
ter 33 minutes from the injured 
Danny Coyne and made two 
fine saves to deny Albion. 

Albion took the lead after 
only four minutes through a 
header by Daiyl Burgess. 
Aldridge levelled with a mar- 
vellous first-rime shot and then 
secured the win with a cracking 
angled drive. 


Icebockey 

NHL* Buffalo 6 New Jersey 5; Tampa Bay « 

New York ^ 4 

Philadelphia 5 Vancouver 3; CMomdo 4 

Chicago i. 

Skiing 

Primer Feterha, the Slovenian reent- 
er improved his (ead at the top of dw 

sW jumping World Cup standings with 
rfinat the New fear event in 

Garmsch-PartenkAchen wMH Pe- 

SSSSSSSS: il7.5m : ,««*« ^ip 

1 18mr 2 A Gouwr*e f Aui) 228.9 


MARK PIERSON 

Coventiy City 
Sunderland 


Dion Dublin. Coventry’s 
striker-turaed-defender. scored 
his fourth goal in as many 
games since being moved to the 
back, but was sent off before 
half-time after mi ugh 1 flare-up. 

Coventiy, twice behind were 
happy to settle for the point 
which brooght to an end their 
run of four consecutive wins. 


Dublin challenged Sunder- 
land's Michael Bridges on the 
touchline in the 40th minute. 
Both players slid on the icy sur- 
face and Bridges appeared to 
kick out at Dublin, who was first 
to his fee L Dublin retaliated by 
lacking at the striker as he lay 
on the ground. The referee. 
Graham Poll had a clear view 
of the incident and booked 
Bridges and scot off Dublin. 

That departure sparked 
Coventry into a more attacking 
mood. Until then. Sunderland 
had dominated, looking far 


more at home in the tricky 
conditions. The players had se- 
vere problems keeping their 
feet but Sunderland were more 
attuned to the surface and kept 
things simple while Coventry 
persisted in trying to play short 
passing movements which con- 
tinually broke down. 

Sunderland went in ahead in 
Lhe sixth minute. A cross from the 
right was knocked back by John 
Muliin and Bridges struck a 
half-hit shot which wrong-footed 
Coventry's keeper Steve Ogri- 
zovic and bobbled into the net. 


Within three minutes Dublin 
equalised. Gary McAllister 
swung over a corner from the 
right and Dublin rose above 
goalkeeper Lionel Perez to 
knock his header into the open 
net. 

Sunderland went ahead again 
in the 18th minute from the 
penalty spot. Muliin was going 
nowhere but Liam Dajsh bund- 
led him over near the byline. 
Steve Agnew duly scored. 

Daisb made amends 10 min- 
utes later with Coventry's sec- 
ond equaliser, again from a 


centre by McAllister. From a 
free-kick on the right of the 
penalty area Scotland'scaptain 
swung the hall over perfectly for 
Daish to head powerfully in. 

Chances were few and far be- 
tween but Sunderland had most 
of them. Coventry had only 
four efforts on target and scored 
from two of them. 

Coventry City. Ognrwt: Shs*. Daon. DuWm. 
TeKer. Wiltons. RKfwmJson. McAlWef. Saiate. 
Whuan (Boron. 82). Huctettw. Substitutes 
not used: F«an less. Boland, Ger.au*. 
Sondertancfc fwee Han. Kutkd*. Ora. MeMfe 
Braawd. Agnew. Mud*, Gray. Bnages. Kelly. 
Steatitutes nte Doett Preere (0i). fk*- 
ereig, HecAin&idUjn!. Wtoms. 

Referee: G Plrt lTnngl. 


Lee the key as Bolton show character 




,1 (VI 5/115): B E. Bredesen (Ntf 2»-| 
iioo.teijg Laftfrien I Fin) 20S2 

SSi P eteSa 492PK a MMW 

22J: ID Swrunen 1W- 

Table tennis 


ALAN NPCON 

Bolton Wanderers 
Bradford City 


Grit was the word at Bolton yes- 
terday, on the terraces of freez- 
ing Burnden Park and in the 
home dressing-room. 

The home "side’s manager, 
Colin Todd, was only too 
pleased to salute that quality in 
his First Division leaders, after 
they displayed a new side to 
their nature following a recent 
hiccup in form that threatened 
their lofty position. 

The fixture calendar has 
been kind, with three succes- 


prtjfessional circuit finals in China a fort- 
night ago, links up with the fonher Eng- 
land No 3, Michael O'DriscoJi. 

Tennts 

QATAR OPEN (Doha) Um xiin&A, soeond 
round: M lasson {S*») t*P F«s*ssw iSb») 
6-4 ?-& H AfSBJ (Mw) bt P McEnroe (IS) 
2 G 7-5 7 5: T Herman |C8) M T eFSaey (EOl 
6-3 6-2: M Gustafsson (S-ei W D Hrtwy (Sb- 
vak)&2 2-6 S3. 

AUSTRALIAN HARDCOURT CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(AdetaUe) Men's stag les. second tom* A 
Q’Bneo (IS) (X T Johamson iSw) 6-4 36 6- 
i: M Trfsrom iSvro) « B Black (ZnJ detaJt 
A Oefusm (Rusl dr P Rafter lAie) 6-2 7-6; T 
Woodbndge Wi6> M J Noah <Cz Repl 6-3 7-6. 
NEWZEA1AND WOUCNti CtASSK (tachtand) 
SMteG. second round: A iGen W A 
GraSron (US) S-a 6-2: J Wiasrer Ifluv Bi S 
BttwsU ffh 6-2 6-1: S tens ML wa 
(US16-4 7-5: M Manila lAoi) M F Label lAig) 

6-7 66 6-3: E Wagner (Gert M M Wftinwnner 

iGer) 6-2 62: T Tanasu^m (Thai) M LGolara 
mi 6-3 62: A Dechaurw-Balera (Fil M P Hy- 
BoUas (Can* 6-1 6-1: P Wra)u Iteoanl bt J 
Husarna iStaraM 2-6 6-1 6-4. 

HOPMAN CUP (Perth) Sbum B: Sout h Africa 
bt Stetzeriand a-1. (Sa iromesteO^ Sfcgte= 
A Conner lost w M Ho^s 1-6 2-6: W Fb** b»b 
blM Rasseu>6 1-2 ibL DoteUes taren end 
CoeVEf bt Rosser and Hm»5 - fciteL Group 
A: United SHH bt CrotOki M. (US narow 
«nH stnfllec C Rutm K I Majdi 6-3 3-6 
7 ^- j GimefetoO lost m G hanaevic 67 6-4 
s.i n i ml for Grrefsob and Rubai M hm- 
irteaxi mot 3-6 63 7-6. 
nain COAST CLASSIC (Hope (stand. Aia) 
erot round: A-G S*tor iFn « K SoxSernHwa 

Tested (W 6-4 6-A: N Dffhy J tI MEMtais 
.Mi R.7 second raurofc 6 Schult-Me- 

i^tiy metro m “ « w- 

E LMnsaia ((test M C O*®* (wmtj 6-36-4. 

« B Rmner (Ger) 7-5 

6A 


swe games against strugglers, • 
but Bolton have found them- 
selves in time to restore their 
lead and stretch to five points 
ahead of their closest adver- 
saries. 

Ibdd, close to celebrating 
his first anniversary in sole 
charge, said after an unre- 
markable game: “It was a 
tremendous win. Sometimes 
you have to grind out results, 
and 1 have congratulated the 
players for the way they have 
come through a hectic series of 
games. 

“Psychologically we have put 
the other teams under a bit of 
pressure. We know there is a 
long way to go, but we've shown 


true grit and I am really de- 
lighted.” 

There was little to warm the 
chilled souls on the slopes of this 
ageing stadium until David Lee, 
frozen to the bench, was sent on 
to turn stalemate into success 
with two flashes of his unpre- 
dictable skill. 

Lee had no right to be in the 
centre after 67 minutes when a 
wayward clearance by Nicky 
Mohan fell at his feet, but he 
asked no questions as he stead- 
ied himself and poked home the 
opening goal, 

So often erratic when cross- 
ing. Lee then produced the 
perfect ball for Scott Sellars to 
nod home a rare header seven 


minutes from time to ensure a 
third successive victory, albeit 
just before and after two scares. 

Bradford h3d come to frus- 
trate, in the words of their man- 
ager, Chris Kamara, but they 
realised in the closing stages that 
the 22 places between them 
and Bolton were not as daunt- 
ing in reality as on paper. 

Their own substitute striker. 
Carl Shutt, was inches away with 
a reaction header at 1-0 and 
then hit the target from a fine 
Richard Liburd cross in the 87th 
minute. 

Kamara said: “Perhaps we 
paid Bolton too much respect. 
In the last 20 minutes we cre- 
ated better opportunities than 


they had done in the whole 
game.” 

While Bolton plan a loan 
signing of Paul Warhurst from 
Blackburn Rovers to boost their 
ranks, hard-up Bradford are left 
to shuffle their pack jn an in- 
creasingly difficult battle against 
relegation. 

Kamara deserves better but, 
with a notoriously impatient 
chairman, he may yet be one of 
the first casualties of 1997. 

Bolton Wanderers (4-4-Si: Want; Bergson 
(Toad. 52). Faiidougb. Taggart. Smalt Green 
(Lae, 59i, Sbeitdan. Fiandsen. Sei are; Bute. 
McQniay. Sttastttuta not used: Pouocfc. 
Bradford City (5-4-1): Serme/zer: Liburd. 
O’Brien (Kwomva, 78). Diejer, Moban. Ja- 
cots; Hamilton. Waddle, Cowans inroo, 58i. 
Dux&uiy; Sinner i Shutt. 67). 

Referee: T Heibron (Newton AydUfei. 


Aamir has Australia in a spin 


Cricket 

Aamir Sohafl scored a half -cen- 
tury and claimed two wickets to 
steer Pakistan to a comfortable 
four-wicket win against Aus- 
tralia in their limited overs 
World Series match yesterday. 

Aaron's patient 52 helped 
Pakistan overhaul Australia's 
199 all out to reach 203 for 6 
with 27 balls to spare at the 
Sydney Cricket Ground. 


The left-arm orthodox spin- 
ner had earlier removed Greg 
Blewett for 33 and Paul Reiffel 
for 3 as Australia laboured to 
master Pakistan's spin attack. 

After lairing 2 for 33 from his 
nine overs, Aamir added 54 runs 
in a brisk opening partnership 
with Shahid Afridi. 


SNOW REPORT 


SKI HOTLINE 


Around the resorts 


Latest snow and weather reports Resort comment 

from 180+ resorts in Europe and 

North America. AWWR ^ 

Pho^ or fax: gr?J==35£%, Wes 

0891 333 110 AUSTRIA 

Futpmes Firm, pacted 

Sid codes: For a lax list of 180+ &*w ^i-pactedsnw 

owuwira. ™ ■ feciKTi Rest), powdeiysrenv 

resort codes: 0990 100 843 CAf4ADA 


Brighton 

warned 

about 

moving 


Brighton and Hove Albion haw 
been warned bv the Football 
League that theyneed to pnoviJc 
several “cast iron guarantees" 
about their future before they 
will be allowed to groundsharc 
wtLh Gillingham next season. 

Brighton, who have to leave 
the Goldstone Ground at the 
end of this season after selling 
the stadium to the property de"- 
velopers Chanwell for £7iu to 
pay off debts, haw said ihev in- 
tend to share with Gillingham. 

The League insist it Ls a pre- 
mature announcement and ihej 
need assurances sooner rather 
than later about the club's long- 
term prospects before giving 
permission for the switch. 

“The groundsharc scheme 
has been announced as if it is al- 
ready in place, that everything 
is cut and dried but that ls deP 
initch- not the case.” Chris Hull 
the League spokesman, said. 

“We need cast iron guaran- 
tees before contemplating a 
ground-sharing scheme and we 
want them as soon as possible 
and then there is the 150 mile 
round trip on top of that. 

“There are no assurances 
from Brighton about their fu- 
ture in from of us and that is not 
the wav forward. We need to be 
assured they have plans in hand 
for a new ground in the 
Brighton conurbation, that they 
have a site in the pipe-line, that 
they have the resources avail- 
able and that there is a rea- 
sonable time-scale involved. 

"If they have all these assur- 
ances in place then we will 
look at the groundsharing op- 
tion but they don't at present. 

“Gubs are not allowed to 
move out of the area to play un- 
less they have plans to move 
back eventually and you are 
probably talking about two sea- 
sons maximum.” 

The League s concern could 
become hypothetical in the short 
term if Brighton finish bottom of 
Lhe Third Division and are rel- 
egated to the GM Vauxhafl Con- 
ference, who will take them with 
or without their own ground. 

But Hufi warned that the Seag- 
ulls might not be readmitted to 
the Football League if they won 
the Conference title and were still 
operating as nomads. 

The Walsall manager. Chris 
NichoU. has signed Mark Smith, 
the former Nottingham Forest 
and Crewe goalkeeper, follow- 
ing his release from prison. 
The 23-year-old, who has just 
finished a six-month sentence al- 
ter being jailed following a fight 
in Birmingham, has signed a 
deal until the end of the season. 

“He made a mistake and has 
paid for it.” NichoU said. "But he 
has been here training a oruple 
of times and he is a good goal- 
keeper. He seems a nice lad and 
is keen to get on with his career.” 

| TODAY’S I 
NUMBER 


The number of one-day cnck- 
et internationals won by Zim- 
babwe - the world's weakest 
Test-playing country - out of 
the 64 they have played. Four 
of those victories have been 
achieved at England’s ex- 
pense. 


TODAY’S fixtures;] 


Football 

SELL’S SCOTTISH LEAOJE Premier Di- 
vision: Rangers v Celtic (6.30). 

Basketball 

BUDWEISER LEAGUE: Newcastle Ea- 
gles v Heme) & Watford Royals (7.0) 

Other sports 

HARTS: WDC World Championship 
(Pitrfleet, Essex). 

SNOOKER: Liverpool Victoria Chanty 
Challenge ( Birmingham). 


Thomas 

Cook 


Area Last Lsrr Upp Forecast 

open snow cm cm 


100% 28.12 60 90 Overcxr 

100% 28.12 60 90 dourly 



Slippery slope stops St Helens 


Rugby League 

St Helens’ game against Wigan 
in the Norweb Challenge sec- 
ond leg was postponed yester- 
day for safety reasons. 

David Howes, the St Helens 
chief executive, said lhe pitch 
was passed fit by the match ref- 
eree, David Campbell, after 
volunteers had cleared il of 


snow. However, several of the 
club's entrances, which are on 
a slope, were frozen under- 
neath - “which could have 
been lethal for spectators". 

Howes added: “W; postponed 
the match purely for ground 
safety reasons despite valiant 
attempts by all concerned.” 

The march will now be played 
on Sunday 12 Januaiy. 


SKI SNAPSHOT 


At-a-glance fox guide to snow 
conditions at 180+ resorts 
worldwide: 

0897 500 601 


Where to find the 
best snow - by fax. 

Call SKIFAX - the ski facts: 
0897 300 301 
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On the up Down Under 

Hingis and Henman just keep 
on winning, page 19 


ill 


THURSDAY 2 JANUARY 1997 " THE 

Wright's double centum 

Highbury’s hit man reaches a 
League landmark, page 21 



England 

suffer 

another 

hangover 


Cricket __ rate, they actually scored their 

DEREK PRINGLE rum mew dowly 

r For Michael Atherton s team 

only Alec Stewart and John 
Crawley showed the range and 
? ww 1 - ' v_- ^ confidence of stroke needed to 

2imh8hwe wm on tugher run-rale mt the accurate Zimbabwe 

bowling from its well-worn 
groove. Stewart, in particular. 
The new year may have begun, was in storming mood after 
but for England, the hangover Nick Kni ght had gone for a 
was of a distinctly 1996 vintage duck, the left-hander making 
as they lost their second one-day rare contact with a delivery af- 
game in a row to Zimbabwe, ter a boul of fresh-air swipes had 
Paul Strang taking 3 for 24 to sapped his strength, 
lead the home side to victory and Striking the ball cleanly, the 

their first series win at interna- Surrey captain made the most 
Lional level. The victory was of the fielding restrictions in 
richly deserved as England once place for the first 15 overe bygo- 
again capitulated under pressure, ing over the infield. The runfest 
In stark contrast. Strang, an ended when he delicately guid- 
oasis of cool in Lhe cauldron, ed a ball from Guy Whittall 
reeled off his quota of nine straight into the keeper's gloves, 
overs consecutively. Each one in- At that point Crawley took 
eluding a pearl or a time bomb, over, striking Eddo Braudes for 
depending on where your alle- a massive six over midwickeL 
giances lay, as England lost con- Like Stewart, Crawley is in prime 
tral. It was a spectacle that Lhe form, something that cannot be 
England coach, David Lloyd, had levelled at the remainder of 
strong opinions about in the England's top order, and in par- 
press conference afterwards. titular at their captain, who came 

“It was a game that was there in at No 5, following the end of 
to be won, and we were'nt up Nasser Hussain’s scratchy knock, 
to it," a flabbergasted Lloyd Atherton did not play badly, 
said “Wfe put pockets of play to- though early on he grimaced as 
gether, but mere is no cons is- if every ball was a pin being stuck 
tency. It just won't do and we into some effigy of him being 
need concentration and com- held by his detractors. His 25 off 
mitment every ball. They've 39 balls did not set his team back 
got committed players who are as Ronnie Irani later did when 
up for the game and they fully he took 19 balls to score five runs, 
deserved their success." That knock was ended by the car- 

Wfaen faced with the dinal sin of being stumped off 
medicare, England appear to Strang as he tried to launch the 
struggle far more than any oth- leg-spinner on to the club-house 
erside in the world, and this was roof Instead of the safer shot of 
the fourth time out of five that trying to drag him to leg. 
England have lost to Zimbabwe However, u was Crawley’s dfe- 
in one-day cricket. It is difficult missal unluckily stumped in the 
to discern any kind of pattern 38th over, after he had squeezed 
when England are in this mood a ball from Strang on to his bool 
except that each loss, bar the one and through to an alert Andy 
in Bulawayo, has come after Flower that started alarm bells 
chasing a moderate total. ringingas 23 runs were required 
For the capacity crowd of from the last three overs. 

8,000, however, it was a thrilling That finally became 19 from 

and ultimately satisfying match, 12 balls, and 16 from six, as 
though one made more so by Streak and then John Rennie, 
England's inability to keep a fair- prevented the England win by 
lyunchallenging run-rate of 4.4 bowling a series of low full 
ticking over in the middle of tosses and yorkens. balls that 
their innings, after rain had re- England's batsmen were unable 
duced the original total of 200, . to get the necessary leverage to 
to 185 off 42 overs before the hit the boundaries needed, 
start of England's innings. But if England's batsmen 

Curiously, the figure was only had squandered an opportuni- 
re ached after consultation with ly their bowlers were almost as 
the new Duckworth-Lewis table guilty, allowing Zimbabwe to 


The new year may have begun, 
but for Ejigland/lhe hangover 
was of a distinctly 1996 vintage 
as they lost their second one-day 
game in a row to Zimbabwe, 
Paul Strang taking 3 for 24 to 
lead the home side to victory and 
their first series win at interna- 
tional level. The victory was 
richly deserved as England once 
again capitulated under pressure. 

In stark contrast. Strang, an 
oasis of cool in Lhe cauldron, 
reeled off his quota of nine 
overs consecutively. Each one in- 
cluding a pearl or a time bomb, 
depending on where your alle- 
giances lay, as England lost con- 
trol. It was a spectacle that the 
England coach, David Lloyd, had 
strong opinions about in the 
press conference afterwards. 

“It was a game that was there 
to be won, and we were'nt up 
to it," a flabbergasted Lloyd 
said. “Wfe put pockets of play to- 
gether, but there is no consis- 
tency. It just won't do and we 
need concentration and com- 
mitment every ball. They've 
got committed players who are 
up for the game and they fully 
deserved their success." 

When faced with the 
medicare, England, appear to 
struggle far more than any oth- 
er side in the world, and this was 
the fourth time out of five that 
England have lost to Zimbabwe 
in one-day cricket. It is difficult 
to discern any kind of pattern 
when England are in this mood, 
accept that each loss, bar the one 
in Bulawayo, has come after 
chasing a moderate total. 

For the capacity crowd of 
8,000, however, it was a thrilling 
and ultimately satisfying match, 
though one made more so by 
England’s inability to keep a fair- 
ly unchallenging run-rate of 4.4 
ticking over in the middle of 
their innings, after rain had re- 


fer rain-reduced targets. The 
method was being tried here for 
the first lime and formulated a 
final target some 16 runs higher 
than the previous method of us- 
ing runs per over. The final 
irony was that although Zim- 
babwe technically beat England 
by five runs on a faster scoring 


score 200 after reducing them to 
38 for 4 with Darren Gough and 
Alan Mull ally both taking two 
wickets apiece. 

That, however, was before 
England handed their oppo- 
nents two extra overs in the first 
15 as well as a dozen runs 
through no-balls and wides. 
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Ronnie Irani is stumped by Andy Rower as England run out of steam in Harare yesterday Photograph; AJtsport 
Gough was particularly cul- SCOREBOARD FROM HARARE 


Gough was particularly cul- 
pable, especially in his first 
spell, when he tried to bowl his 
whole repertoire eveiy over, his 
penchant for the spectacular al- 
lowing his opponents the vital 
oxygen of easy runs, when a 
more disciplined approach 
would have given England a far 
easier total to chase. 

■ The match referee, Hanumant 
Singh, was less impressed by the 
victorious Zimbabwe ride, issu- 
ing a severe reprimand to Camp- 
bell Andy Flower and Craig 
Evans for excessive appealing. 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 


EWnlnonoss Bfk 59 nm, 75 Mis. JUM: 

ZIMBABWE 200; 202 irtn. 389 bate. 

GW Hctacc t*areSnaGoffv~ — A A rimn 50: 1SJ mm, HZ 

(J6irin 106a*} ‘ ENGLAND 

AJ WateroMuWy 0 NVttatfac Moufflon# B 

(A mn. 5 burn IU mm. 10 n*fc/ 

•ADR Carvbe# c Swwart b Gougb 14 fA JStBwat cA RowerbW 

<37 mk\ IZbOte 5fc«*V fSSmai, J7tote 

DLHoMgrmnc Craft bMA%. 5 J P &antey « A Rower b Si 

02 min. 9 U*b> 1 four) 1140 mu, 109 bate 4 Am 

IARwwg S team bMJUty — 63 n H ussm UMbWlubau — 

' <173 man. 114 bate 4 fUus f4i m*>. iStwfftf 

C N Boro nwr b draft jj *ma ABvmpn cVNuoak bi 

«r* mn. SO bote 4 faurtJ OS nan. 30 bote l tour) 

G 1 Wusafl lira out iHussarai 14 R C #am' st A Ro*w b SO* 

f31 nin, X to*. J art fi4 nth, 18 bafei 

PA Strang cAOwton a Craft 1 CIW*a bwbSmv* 

H n*. 6oa&i a6n*H8Mfc» 

H H Smok not out ^3 R 0 Bpoft rwoul ..^.- 

fSlralt, 53 bob. 4 fours* 1 *** 

E A Brandes 4 AUwmn t Gouffi -■ ft DGaff^nMJW 

Pinin.?babl f7 WW 

iAtoaWbSa# 0 Ertraa (M US 

i£SwS!^10 t* 3 j ™ tftesonl. M 

M 1-2 MM. 2-14 (G FtoMri. >26 (Houghton). 4-38 (CampOaB). ^5? 


Bft 59 raai, 75 bate LOO: U6 min. 153 bMfc. ISO: 1T1 nan, 241 bate 
200; 202 irtn. 288 bate ' 

A A Ramr 50: 1W mm, 102 Oafc, 3 fours. 

ENGLAND 

0 N V Knffv c HouffiUFi # SmM ^ 0 

111 mtn. 10 tufcf 

14 tA JSiewrat cA Rowarb Wlttafl -41 

(55 mei, 37 bans, C fOtrJ 

5 ) P Oaw»ey 5t A Ftounr o Strang 73 

1140 tran, 109 bate 4 bun, TsW 

63 N HutMfl BW b WMaU 7 

(41 ram. IB Oman ■ 

„_32 *MA ABwnpn cVMuaal bSBang 25 

(38 nan. 38 tote l toutl 

,4 R C (tani st A Rower b Strang 

L, e4B#il8tafc) 

, CWNraterbSow* A 

C8 mM, 8 taut 

an RDBdraftmrout : 10 

is bate 1 

. n OGoffinotM— — — 2 

o fTrtEJjoafc) 


total 0or 7,177 ate 42 Nil — 178 

Fae 1-1 (K«NW. 3S7 (StenortL 3-85 iHussara). 4-137 lAtnemjnJ. 5-157 


12 

— JL7B 


<£ntt*rfl. 6-135 (Irani). 7-183 (WNtbl. 

DM not tat: C E W SUbmM. A D MiiM>. 
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Wednesday's sototian 


lilLUUDBUlU GJULJLfllOJU 
PIC 101 D 0 QB 0 
HmBanQH HmnBQHci 
UH0QBUBH 
QDQBD 

a 0 • a h 0 0 
□QC 1 QI 3 uciBnncinciB 
nans 
0QQQII 13000 BORDO 
BUG a H 0 

□□ana 0000023000 
11 a h a ej h 0 □ 

□ 000 BG 3 D ni 3 Q 0000 
HB 13 HQHII 0 
BaanBcia BamBatna 


(Brantteu. 

M21 (5-0-152. 3-14W3. 2<M)-il; 


(wll; Brans 2-041-0 Aral): Strang 0-0-24-3; Q W Fhwr 4-0-20-0 (one 


S- 5 - 1 - 43 - 4 (w 4 | 15 - 1 - 21 -,. ^0-22 <105-00-2): Stanmood 00 - 30 - 0 “ 60 bate 100 ! 107 m. 150 bafts. 180 : 118 min . 221 bate 

M« 03 - 2 : train 60-180 lone spea each). Umpires: Q R Brans and I RttXrctn. 


‘We need to play better 
when we go abroad’ 


ACROSS 

I Decline, or nod? C4 3) 

5 Carpet, in check again 

(7) 

9 A long letter (5) 

10 In agreement about 
home bein® austere (9) 

II Colour of Ireland in 
essence, primarily emer- 
ald (9) 

12 Reduce ^verity of a 
rage (5) 

13 Bulb giving hint of light 
in bay (5) 

15 Reeling about five? Or 
earlier? (2.7) 

IS Wearing a helmet when 
speeding? (2J5.4) 

19 Court factors, points in 
addition to justice (5 ) 

21 Car seat (5) 


23 It should satisfy anyone 
going for a long shot (9) 

25 Heroism, note, at end of 
dramatic musical work 
(7-2) 

26 Call all there (5) 

27 Supporter set out for * 
game (7) 

28 Checked cover clothing 
toddler (7) 

DOWN 

1 Radical startling point 
for an academic (7) 

2 Undiluted, getting a 
couple blotto? (3 33) 

3 Paint from form of met- 
al applied round church 

(5) 

4 A dupe, T m taken in by 
odd fiscal point (9) 

5 It’s a wash-out (5) 


6 Earliest vampire novel, a 
lead for Lugosi (9) 

7 Letter frorri the States 

8 &. height.... (7) 

14 ... steep in character and 
brooding (9) 

16 Butt of sawn-off rifle 
thrown into a pond (5,4) 

17 Source of wood, appar- 
ently softer (3.6) 

18 Club member, in drink 
audibly (7) 

20 Piano in group Edward 
played (7) 

22 Greek party conseiva- 
^ live about State (5) 

23 Aimed at reduceo cleav- 
age in robes (5) 

24 Last of Mastersingers in 
prize song (5) 


An angry David Lloyd made it 
clear that the England team who 
have now become the first inter- 
national side to lose a one-day 
series against Zimbabwe will re- 
ceive a major rollicking. 

The England coach, said: 
“Zimbabwe have committed 
players playing in front of their 
own people. 1 think they were 
up for it more than our players. 
Thai's a bard thing to say - but 
Jvejust saidiL 

“Will I gel thai message 
across? Don't you worry about 
it. 

“Today's result was very dis- 
appointing. and it is always 
hard to take when you lose. We 
must learn to concentrate for 
every ball - that's for 600 de- 
liveries in one -day matches like 
these. 

“These players are in a posi- 
tion to put u right and they have 
a responsibility for the way 
they play on the pitch. 

“We have a tot of hard work 
to do. We must learn not to 
switch off on occasions and wc 
will only get things right by 
workinghard. 

“Last summer we beat India 


and Pakistan in one-day series, 
but now we have lost two games 
here and we need to play bet- 
ter than we have done when we 
go abroad.” 

The captain, Mike Ather- 
ton, who had made 25, was look- 
ing to show that the decision to 
drop himself down the order to 
No 5 was paying dividends. 
“We would have won the game 
if John [Crawley] and I had 
stayed together." Atherton said. 
“Bulthen l put a long hop down 
long-on's LhroaL 

“I don't think we bowled 
that well today, even though we 
had them 40 for 4 at one stage. 
Wt also gave away 20 extras and 
that's, naive. I felt there were a 
few periods where we gave it 
away. 

“Zimbabwe played well and 
deserved their victory. I’m dis- 
appointed to lose ." 

Atherton came in for strong 
criticism from the former Eng- 
land fast bowler and captain 
Bob Willis, who said the current 
England captain had become an 
embarrassment to his country 
after this defeat. 

Willis, in Harare as a TV 


commentator, said: “Atherton 
should come in as opener or he 
should not play. It is becoming 
an embarrassment to England.” 

Alistair Campbell the Zim- 
babwe captain, was under- 
standably jubilant at taking the 
series with one match still to 
play - which is tomorrow’s final 
match of England's Lour. He 
said: “Jt’s hard to put this feel- 
ing into words. It hasn't really 
sunk in yeL 

“We knew wc were capable 
of doing it and now we have 
shown the cricket world that we 
are able to compete at top level 

“We have some very good in- 
dividual players in our side. 
Look at the way Paul Strang 
bowled today.” 

Campbell who usually suffers 
the embarrassment of leading 
the world's weakest nation, said 
he was not used to being treat- 
ed as a hero. 

“Our public thought we were 
rubbish a couple of months 
ago,” he said. “! used to get car- 
bashed so much when 1 went 
out that in the end I stopped go- 
ing to pubs. I had to walk out 
on several occasions.” 


Di Matteo 
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Football 

GLENN MOORE 

Chelsea 

Liverpool 


The most open title race for 
years widened further yesterday 
as Liverpool were dragged, bade 
towards the chasing pack by an 
eager Chelsea ar Stamford 
Bridge. Liverpool's lead is now 
down to two points and they 
ftave played more games than 
any of their rivals. Chelsea, al- 
ways spirited and occasionally 

^^a^and still in the hunt. 

The narrow line between 
success and failure was amply 
illustrated by a match which 
turned on the simple banality of 
a hamstring strain. Until Neil 
Ruddock reached down to 
dutch his right leg after half an 
hour Liverpool had been mar- 
ginally the better of two unin- 
spired sides. As so often, the 
identical 3-5-2 formations had 
created a midfield stalemate. 
Chelsea, with their 5-1 autumn 
drubbing at Anfield fresh in 
their minds, were wary of being 
caught with too many men for- 
ward. With Liverpool playing 
their customary game of pa- 
tience the result was all pass and 
no penetration. 

Then Ruddock went off to be 
replaced by Do mini c Matteo. It 
might have been the sight of the 
usually intimidating figure of 
Ruddock limping off, or it might 
have been the travelling sup- 
port’s untimely barracking of 
Mark Hughes, but suddenly 
Chelsea, led by Hughes, upped 
the tempo. 

Matteo, so good in that 5-1 
win but now looking rusty, was 
turned by Gianfranco Zola and 
Hughes in quick succession. 
As arguments broke out among 
the Reds, Chelsea, encouraged, 
pressed. 

With 44 minutes gone Stig 
Inge Bjomebye took possession 
just inside the Chelsea hall Dan 
Petrescu dosed his space down 
and the Dane turned the ball 
back to Phil Babb. Zola pres- . 
sured him so he rolled it square 
to Matteo. As Hughes charged 
in like an angry bull the young- 
ster hurriedly passed forward to 
Michael Thomas. Thomas, con- 
tinuing the theme, laid the ball 
back towards Mark Wright. But 
Thomas had passed blind, 
Roberto Di Matteo intercept- 
ed, strode towards goal, and 
calmly slid the ball past David 
James. One-nil. 

“Passing it about is the prin- 
ciple of our game and occa- 


sionally it catches us oaC Roy 
Evans, the Liverpool manager, 
said. “It was a sloppy goal. 
Mickey's played a bad oaf but 
be could had a shout.” 

“He anticipated the pass,” 
Ruud Gullit, Evans’ counter- 
part, said. “It was a game which 
was to depend on small details, 
small mistakes.” 

Gullit had made two inter- 
esting decisions before the - 
game. He decided against man- 
marking Steve McM anamnn 
and he left himself out. -Both 
were proved right, just The 
midfield was so crowed that j 
apart from the opening minutes, * 
Mr Manam an was not able to 
run with the ball and played 
much of the game too deep. 
Gullit's own presence was not 
missed until the later stages 
when bis calm distribution 
would have helped a defence 
which was beginning to hoof the 
ball away aimlessly, 

That was after Patrik Berg- 
er had come on to add sharp- 
ness to Liverpool's passing 
game. With his first touch he 
could have created a goal slip- 
ping the ball through for Stan 
Collymote; But Collymore 
pulled the ball wide. 

Liverpool had. had chances. 
Erode Grodas denied Robbie 
Fowler and: John- Barnes at 
close range and Coflym ore shot 
over. Chelsea, too, had chances, 
with David James saving from 
Zola and Di Matteo and Pe- 
trescu hitting the side-nettmg.. 

With Berger’s introduction 
Liverpool switched to 4-4-2. 
Gullit, seeing his team outma- 
noeuvred. responded in kind , 
and also came close to iinme- «§ 
diate reward as his substitute, 
Dennis Wise, played in Hugh- 
es on the right. A trademark vol- 
ley followed, which James 
touched on to the bar. As Wise 
dived for the rebound, Jason 
McAteer backed it away. 

As the teams tired more 
half-chances came at both ends- 
but none were taken. 

Liverpool's frustration was 
summed uo by Fowler. Still sim- 
mering after having an opti- 
mistic first-half penalty appeal 
turned down, he pushed Franck 
LeBoeulpui his feet up to Gro- 
das, and was booked. At theend, 

as at half-time, he was dragged 
away from the referee by a stew- 
ard. There is a long way to go but, 
already, nerves are flaying. 

Chelsea 13-5-2): Grodas Duteny, LaBoeuf, 

Oarte: Petrescu, Burtey, Natron. DI Maoeo, 

Minto (Wise. 73): Zola, Hughes. Substitutes 
not used: Gifi#. Myera. Sndar, Hfthcock 100. 
Umrpoal (3-5-21: James Wnffrt (Befffr, 66). 
Ruddock (Matteo. 35). Babb; McAteer. 
Thomas, Barnes, McMananwi, Bjwnetye; 

Fowler, Cotymora. Substitutes not used: 
Kennedy. Janes, Warner (£<). 

Referee: S Lodge iBairatey). 
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No radio this small ; 
ever sounded so big. 

Introducing the Bose® Wave® radio. 

Enjoy die distinct sound of strings in your Jcirchen. Dr the 
full orchestra in your bedroom. The new Bose Wave ndio fills 
any room with rich, dear, unexpectedly lifelike sound. But you 
won’t find this small wonder in any store. The Vftave radio is 
only available direct from Bose. For a free information pack, 
simply send/fax the coupon bdow or call us freephone am 

0800 022 044 


When calling, please quo re die. reference number '2633 

Hearing really is believing. 

To audition the Wave radio in your own home for 14 da> s, 
satisfaction guaranteed, simply call us freephone and discover - 
why Sky vs said, “This box of tricks - sounds Eke a foB 
orchestra." 

Eniov big, lifelike so ^nd at home. 

Ml/NWNK 



Please return in an envelope to: Bose, 
Freepost TK 1020. Twickenham, Middlesex 
TWi 5UN. No stamp necessary. 

Or fa* to: 0)3 1 3«4 76t>4. 
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